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Ant. 1.—Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, crossing 
the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and descending the 
river Maranon, or Amazon. By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N.  8vo. 
pp. 486. London: Murray. 1829. 


Some idea of the immense body of water which mingles with the 
Atlantic from the Maranon may be conceived, by reflecting on the 
significant name which was given to it, unconsciously, by its first 
discoverer. ‘* Mara Non” was the expression, or rather the excla- 
mation, suggested to him by his first view of that majestic river, 
the taste of which alone, it is said, enabled him to determine that 
it was not the sea. Like the Nile, its sources are undefined ; most 
probably they are to be found in the clouds which dwell — the 
cordilleras of the Andes. After rushing from the rocky channels 
which it has found through those mountains, it proceeds to collect 
from two empires the tributes of innumerable streams; it then 
proceeds in an equable course, which almost divides the American 
continent, becoming continually deeper and wider until it is at 
length, to the eye at least, confounded with the ocean. 

Peru enjoys scarcely any advantage from this noble river, though 
it is supposed to rise not far from Lima. It flows for a considerable 
distance, in a north-westerly direction, between the ridges of the 
Andes; arriving at Jaen, it makes a bold sweep to the east, receives 
the waters of the Mayu, the Morona, the Napu, and other minor 
currents from the north; and those of the Guallaga, and the 
Ucayali, streams of some importance, from the south. Passing 
the frontiers of Peru, the Maranon af pears to reserve all its opu- 
lence and grandeur for Brazil. It becomes navigable for large 
barks near its junction with the Ucayali; but after entering Brazil, 
there is scarcely any class of vessels which it will not float to the 
Atlantic. It is joimed on its course by many tributaries, which, 
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besides being navigable, are said to equal, if they do not exceed, 
some of the largest rivers of Europe. Those who have not seen 
the Maranon near its mouth, can scarcely form any idea of its 
magnificence ; spreading beyond the limits of the horizon, it bor- 
rows, like the sea, the azure of the sky, and its waters, still un- 
tainted, troop in the march, and murmur with the music of the 
waves. 

To explore such a river as this, capable as it is of being rendered 
a prodigious instrument of commerce and civilization, was an object 
well worthy of that spirit of enterprise, which in every region of 
the world distinguishes our naval officers. The Maranon was not 
indeed a new discovery, neither was it an element upon which, in 
these piping times of peace, a British officer was likely to reap 
many laurels. We trust, however, that Lieutenant Maw’s exer- 
tions, in tracing and in exhibiting to the world the great facilities 
of intercourse which this river affords, will be properly appreciated 
by his superiors. At all events, he has proved himself worthy of 
the service to which he belongs, by the firmness with which he 
met many serious dangers, that would have appalled, and have ac- 
tually deterred, not a few persons less gifted with nerve, from the 
task which he has successfully accomplished. To literary acquire- 
ments he makes no pretensions. His style is plain and manly, but 
we like it the better for this; it looks more naval: we can easily 
excuse its want of polish, as we feel that there is no exaggeration, 
and that every thing is represented as it really appeared to an in- 
telligent and guileless mind. 

The first effective view of what is probably supposed to be the 
head current of the Maranon, is obtained at Selendin, which is 
about six or seven days journey from Truxillo, on the coast of the 
Pacific. It is there about sixty yards in breadth, and confined 
between two mountains, whose summits, on both sides, reach the 
clouds. When our author arrived at this spot, the tops of those 
mountains were for a short time united by a rainbow! ‘ Nothing 
on earth or water could exceed the grandeur of the scenery.’ It 
was not however without its perils. The traveller is sometimes 
obliged to proceed by tracks which wind along the very ridges of 
the Andes, resembling rather immense walls than mountains. 
Their height is so great, and the atmosphere often so hazy, that it 
is impossible to see from them the vallies beneath. Sometimes his 
way Is amongst the rocks, forming a steep and narrow pass; his 
mule has scarcely room to tread at the bottom, and he is obliged to 
throw his feet over the animal’s neck to avoid being jammed. Now 
he journies surrounded by the clouds, now he ascends above them, 
and admires the clear and i+ numerable springs which burst from 
the bosom of the rock on every side, and hasten with their gifts to 
the Maranon. 

Here and there the traveller traces, upon the Jalca, or loamy 
tracts of the Andes, the remains of Indian cultivation. Among 
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the most ancient edifices of that intelligent race, are to be found 
round stone oe resembling those towers, the existence and 
number of which in [reland have never been satisfactorily accounted 
for. In the villages, the inhabitants are generally quiet, indus- 
trious, and exceedingly hospitable. On knocking at their door, 
they admit the stranger at any hour of the night. They yield him 
up their only bed, they ie 2 him with food, providing him with 
whatever they can afford, and all this without asking whence he 
comes, or whither he is to go; and with a cheerfulness which ren- 
ders their hospitality graceful as well as acceptable. 

The Jalca is succeeded by what are called the bleak ridges of 
the Andes, and these by the district of woods, in which the trees 
and flowers are luxuriant beyond description. The rushing of 
streams, which ultimately find their way to the Maranon, is heard 
on all sides; and to the wild chorus wie they form, the organ- 
bird at intervals joins his melodious notes. But the scenery, though 
sylvan and highly romantic, presents many difficulties to the tra- 
veller. The ascents are so steep, that both the mule and his rider 
appear to be nearly upright, while mounting through staircases cut 
through the cliffs, which, besides being so narrow that he is fre- 
quently in danger of being jammed, are crossed by sogas, or 
creepers, by which, if he be not very careful, he runs the risk of 
being hanged. 

‘ Going down one of the steepest descents,’ says our adventurer, 
‘a soga, stretching across the path, caught me directly in the mouth, 
which it forced open; fortunately it was not a strong one, and my biting 
it hard, and the strength and weight of the mule broke it. Between the 
ridges were bogs, in which the mules sunk up to their bellies, Bridges 
over the mountain streams were made of one large tree, flanked by two 
smaller ones. If our mules had not understood their business, and beea 
as active and sure-footed as goats, we certainly could not have ridden. 
Mine had no bit, not having been accustomed to one, but she climbed up, 
and jumped down with most extraordinary agility and sagacity. Her 
business was to go, mine to hold on.’---p. 77. 


If the hand of cultivation, stretched out and supported by a 
powerful government, should ever reach these regions of the Andes, 
it is impossible to doubt that lines may be found for roads, which 
shall render them infinitely more accessible than they are at pre- 
sent. The same observation applies indeed to those districts of 
these gigantic mountains which separate Chile from the Pampas 
of La Plata. But in the direction of the Maranon, the route of the 
traveller is beset with difficulties, which appear to be multiplied 
without any necessity. ‘ Instead of following vallies or levels that 
occasionally lead to the eastward, and afterwards making —_— 
along the summits of some of the most even ridges, they win 


about in almost all directions, whilst scarcely a ridge is allowed 

to escape crossing.’ This is attributed by our traveller to two 

causes ; first, ‘the true positions of the cities not being known; 
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secondly, that the Incas, having no cattle but llamas, and being 
accustomed to, and living on, the mountains, did not feel the incon- 
venience of these kind of roads; and the Indians, who were em- 
ployed to make the roads in the time of the Spaniards, not being 
properly superintended, naturally kept much to their old system.’ 
Leaving the ‘ woody district’ of the Andes, the traveller who is 
ator, hag the Maranon, after visiting the important town of 
oyobamba, embarks in canoes on the Cachi Yaco, a small river 
which meandering almost round the compass, conducts him to the 
Guallaga, already mentioned. This river is navigable toa con- 
siderable distance by vessels drawing from five to six feet of water. 
At its junction with the Maranon, it contributes to form a basin, 
which is about a mile in diameter, a spectacle upon which the 
missionaries expatiate with great eloquence. The Maranon, after 
its junction with the Guallaga, varies in depth from one to thirteen 
fathoms, and in breadth from one hundred yards to a mile, until it 
reaches Omagnas, where, being joined by the Ucayali, it assumes 
a superior character; shallow water is occasionally met in the 
inferior island passages, but there appeared every reason to suppose 
that, in the main channel, there was sufficient depth for vessels of 
almost any class. The rate of the current is, on an average, about 
four miles an hour. As it proceeds towards Tabitinga, where it 
crosses the boundary line between its native country and Brazil, it 
preserves a magnificent expanse, and is in some places so deep that 
no bottom can be found. 


Before we pass with this fine river into Brazil, it may be useful 


to take a nearer glance of the provinces of Peru, through which 
the main current and its tributaries flow, in order that we may 
learn something of the productions which those districts yield, and 
of the people by which they are inhabited. 
In the higher regions of the Andes, grapes are grown of different 
seer a recent importation, we believe, as in the time of the 
paniards, vines were not permitted to be planted in any part of 


South America. In one province alone, that of Chachapoyas, as 
many as 14,000 vines may now be counted upon a single estate, 
of about thirty leagues in circumference. On all the lands close to 
the Maranon, tobacco and cotton are produced, in small quantities, 


however, for want of hands. Peruvian bark, sugar, Indian corn, 


barley, and potatoes, are generally cultivated.. Indigo grows wild, 
and cochineal is to be had in abundance. Cocoa, rice, incense, 
black bees-wax, black wax of the laurel, castor oil, wheat, peas, 
beans, quincia, storax, alum, Brazil wood and dyes of many hues, 
may also be obtained without difficulty. Among the fruits which 
this fertile territory yields, are plantains of all kinds, pine apples, 
oranges, chirimoyas, pomegranates, quinces, peaches, melons, 
apples, olives, strawberries, mulberries, and a vast variety of other 

roductions, the names of which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

he specimens, however, which we have mentioned, are sufficient 
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to shew that the eastern acclivities of the Andes are by no means 
so unproductive as we, with our imperfect ideas of those vast 
mountains, might imagine. 

At the base of the Andes lies the province of Maynas, which 
produces sugar, though neither of a good quality, nor in great 
abundance, on account of the inferiority of cultivation, and the 
scarcity of hands. Cocoa grows wild, and may be had in great 
quantities, particularly in the vicinity of the Ucayali. The nuts 
are said to be larger than those of Guayaquil. Coffee is grown 
extensively, as is also cotton; for the latter, the neighbourhood of 
the Ucayali is famous, as indeed it is for almost all other pro- 
ductions. Indigo, cascarilla, balsam capivi, gum copal, carana, 
la tapy, yellow oil, and flax, abound. A little rice may be had. 
Some natural bitumen is found near Pebas, and there are mines of 
—= in the province which have never been worked. 

uch are a few of the productions which these provinces yield; of 
their value no doubt can be entertained, if the means of communica- 
tion were established by which the natives could barter their riches 
for those of Europe. We regret, however, to observe, that indepen- 
dently of the obstacles which they have to overcome inthat respect, 
there are others less manageable to be found in the ferocity of 
some of the tribes which occupy commanding positions near the 
rivers of the interior. Several unsuccessful attempts have been 
made by pious missionaries to reclaim them from their savage pro- 
pensities. They live in a state of continual warfare; polygamy is 
common amongst them, and the carrying off of women from each 
other is the frequent cause of bloodshed and of bitter meget ts 
Some of these savages on the right bank of the Ucayali go entirely 
naked, and if we may credit an official paper which was placed at 
the disposal of our author, ‘‘ they, from a sort of piety, eat their 
deceased parents, smoking and roasting them in the same manner 
as they do the animals which they catch in the woods.” But the 
terror of the Ucayali are the Cashibos. ‘‘ They lose,” says the same 
authority, ‘‘ no opportunity of injuring whomever they may meet 
with. They are extremely difficult to reduce, and are known to eat 
human flesh.” Their women are circumcised. 

Something may perhaps be deducted from this report for exag- 
geration, something for the mere inventions of ignorance, which is 
fond of the marvellous, Nor is sufficient credit allowed for the 
well known fact, that the tribes chiefly visited by the missionaries 
have been found, and still remain docile, industrious and hospit- 
able. The great civilizer of mankind is commerce, and we have 
little fear that, sooner or later, the waters of the Maranon, like 
those of the Nile, are destined to convert nations of wild hunters 
into communities of agriculturists, whose productions will one day 
be exchanged for the gold and purple of the modern Sidon. — 

This civilization must of course make its beginning with the 
people who drink of the Maranon near its mouth; towards these 
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we shall now proceed, with our author, who crossed the boundary 
of Peru, and entered Brazil on taking his departure from the fron- 
tier town of Tabitinga. 

The river is here a mile and a half wide, and so continues for 
several leagues ; the country as far as Casara, on either bank, is quite 
flat and covered with wood, but although it produces to the 
navigator the sameness of a sea voyage, the author’s observations 
on the general appearance and character of the Maranon, from 
Tabitinga, or rather from San Pablo in the Brazilian territory, to 
that village, will nevertheless gratify the curiosity of the reader. 


‘From St. Pablo the river increased considerably in breadth, with 
numerous islands, and, after leaving Diez Guerrero’s chacra, below Fonte 
Boa, we seldom saw both banks of the river at the same time, from the 
islands that intervened. In passing amongst these islands, which we 
were occasionally obliged to do, in consequence of being blown away from 
the right bank by squalls, or set off by a turn of the current, there did not 
appear to be the slightest vestige of human beings; and we were after- 
wards told that these islands vary frequently both in their dimensions and 
number, the freshes of the river sweeping away some, and depositing their 
wreck so as to unite others. It is remarkable that some of the plants 
common to the main land are not to be found on the islands, whilst, I 
think, palms are more numerous on the islands than the main land. This 
may, perhaps, be accounted for in the latter case, by the palm nuts floating 
down with the stream, and being deposited on the islands. In the former 
it is not improbable that the variation which the current occasions amongst 
the islands, destroying some, and forming others, may prevent those plants 
which are to be found on the main land, but not on the islands, from 
growing, or at least from arriving at maturity. 

‘ What appeared to me one of the most extraordinary features of the 
Maranon, and which may tend to convey an idea of the vast body of 
water running down, was, that in pulling across the river, and even across 
the broader passages, we observed three currents, one down each bank, 
and a third towards mid channel, the water between them not appearing 
to run so fast; and of the three currents, that running down the bank 
towards which the last reach set was generally the most rapid. There 
were frequent eddies setting up the river close in to the bank, but they 
did not continue far. The current was generally the most rapid where 
the bank was most broken. The earth frequently fell in whilst we were 
passing, and in some parts the trees that had fallen were lying in masses ; 
whilst in others, trees whose roots had a firmer hold stood in the water, 
the bank having been washed away from them; and as the current rushed 
rapidly past, it required attention, when drifting, not to get drawn in and 
entangled. 

‘ The rate of the current was variable. In some parts where the bank 
was much broken, it must have been six or seven miles per hour, in others 
not three; and occasionally almost still water, on an average about four 
miles an hour, But I should imagine that the rate of the current 
generally must depend on the season of the year, and the state of the 
rains. 


‘ The channels of the Maranon are said to yary in a similar manner, and 
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from the same causes, as the islands. Playas are formed and disappear 
frequently. 

‘ The country on the banks is, with a few slight deviations, one continued 
level, or rather an inclined plain, descending imperceptibly towards the 
Atlantic. But though flat it is not swampy, the banks being several feet 
above the level of the river. It is covered with wood, amongst which are 
some large trees. —pp. 264---266. 


At Casara the scenery becomes more varied. From this part of 
the Maranon downwards, women are frequently met with managing 
canoes, and as they are usually armed with weapons for the 
purpose of defending themselves against alligators and other 
offensive animals, they thus probably afforded the groundwork of 
the stories of Amazons, which were related by Orellana and his 
companions. 

It is with infinite pain we learn from the author, that notwith- 
standing the repeal by the Brazilian legislature of the infamous law 
which permitted European settlers to catch and enslave the 
Indians, that inhuman practice, a worthy branch of the African 
trade, is still continued to a considerable extent on the banks of the 
Maranon. It has however defeated itself, in some degree, by driving 
the Indians to the interior; and we have the consolation of knowing 
that, like all other lawless invasions of man upon the rights of his 
fellows, it must in time fall into disuse from the resistance which 
it provokes, and eventually organizes into a national system. It is 
impossible not to feel the force of the remarks which, in another 
part of his volume, our author makes on this subject. 


‘ What might have been the ultimate result of the system pursued by 
the Jesuits with regard to the Indians, had it not been interrupted, it is, 
perhaps, scarcely possible to determine. It is moreover an ungracious 
task to seek for imperfections in a system that no longer exists, and 
which, whatever its imperfections might have been, if left to their develope- 
ment, was, during its time of action, productive of general good, and 
carried into execution by its ae 10 with a zeal and intrepidity that 
does honour to their memory! It is, however, not improbable that had 
the Jesuits not been expelled from South America, and the system upon 
which they were proceeding not been annihilated, they would have brought 
the Indians to a certain point of civilization, at which point they would 
have kept them under their own absolute authority, both in spiritual and 
temporal affairs. The result in such case would have been, that the 
Indians at this time would be more numerous, more civilized, more happy, 
and in every respect infinitely superior to what they are under the horrible 
hunting and enslaving system. Still it would almost as certainly have 
been difficult to have got the Indians beyond that point of civilization, 
which I am so far from thinking difficult at present, that I conceive the 
attempt only requires to be made on sound and equitable principles to 
prove its facility. The protection and advantages which the Jesuits 
afforded to the Indians, brought them willingly under their authority ; 
their settlements became populous and comparatively prosperous. The 
oppression and evils which the brancos have brought upon the Indians 
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have compelled them to fly to the more remote parts of the forests, have 
reduced their numbers almost to extermination, and rendered them vicious 
and wretched. On these grounds, therefore, I conceive it may be inferred 
that if a more just system than that of the Jesuits were established, accom- 
panied by superior advantages to those they afforded, a proportionate 
improvement would take place both in the condition and character of the 
Indians.---pp, 436---438. 


From Casara our navigator proceeded to Egas ; a few miles below 
the latter village the Maranon became so wide, that he could 
scarcely distinguish its banks. He describes it as ‘more like a sea 
than a river.’ The breadth was from a league and a half to two 
leagues, and for aught our author knew, what he conceived to be 
the bank on either side might have been an island. The difficulty 
of estimating the extent of the river in this quarter may be collected 
from the following remark. 


‘ At sunset we were in a bight. The reach we had come down bore 
west with the tops of some of the highest trees visible in the horizon, the 
reach we were going down about n.e.bw. This we supposed to have 
been the whole body of the river. But shortly afterwards we opened the 
point of an island, when the reach we had come down proved to be only an 
island passage. We could then count six different passages abreast, and 
yet the Indians said we did not see the right bank of the river, a large 
island shutting it from us. The centre of the river bounded by the horizon 
now bore w.s.w., and the reach we were going down n.£., ten or twelve 
miles long. We afterwards went n.N.r. for some time.’—pp. 293, 294. 


A little beyond these islands the visible breadth of the Maranon 
appeared to be nearly three leagues, and so it continued for about 
thirty miles ! 

We have already mentioned several of the Peruvian tributaries 
of the Maranon ; in Brazil it is replenished by a variety of minor 
streams and rivers, the principal of which are the Madeira and the 
Negro. The water of the latter has the appearance of black marble, 
derived, it is supposed, from the iron strata over which it passes. 
When taken up in small quantities it is clear and sparkling. This 
river discharges itself into the Maranon, nearly half way between 
Tabitinga and Para, and affords a navigable surface a considerable 
distance into the northern interior of the country. The city of 
Barra, a place of some importance, is situated at its mouth. An 
odd custom prevails here, of shutting the women up, after the 
fashion of the Mahometans. The population consists of about 
three thousand, no small number considering that the city dates 
its existence from 1807. Most of the inhabitants possess estates, 
from which they obtain coffee, cocoa, sarsaparilla, and other 
articles of commerce. 

The districts of the Rio Negro and of one of its tributaries, the 
Rio Branco, are said to be very populous, numbering altogether as 
wang as three hundred thousand souls. The greater part, however, 
are Indians, who live wild in the woods, in families consisting of 
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from twenty to fifty persons. A passage up the Rio Negro 
occupies about a month. It is not doubted that a communication 
exists between that river and the Orinoco. Lieutenant Maw says 
that he was told also of other communications between the Ori- 
noco and the Maranon, and he thinks it far from improbable that 
‘if the various large tributaries of the Maranon were known, 
numerous communications would be found between them, if the 
whole do not form a sort of net work.’ If so, what an incaleulable 
mass of natural wealth lies neglected by the government of Brazil, 
in the fine regions of which we are now speaking! It is hardl 
to be credited, and yet the fact is not to be denied, that with all 
the facilities of navigation, and the countless articles of commerce 
with which this portion of the empire abounds, the national trea- 
sury is very far from being in a flourishing condition. 

Having spent a few days at Barra, our author resumed his 
voyage down the Maranon, and had soon an opportunity of ob- 
serving the infant establishment of one of those patriarchal 


missions which confer so much honour upon the church of South 
America. 


‘ About noon we arrived off a new pueblo that was building, and made 
fast toa tree. The cabo expected to get some tartaruga in exchange for 
cachaga, an inferior spirit made from sugar-cane, but he did not go on 
shore. Mr. Hinde and myself landed amongst some groups of Indians 
who were collected, and appeared to be watching us with a considerable 
degree of distrust. We went up and addressed one of the principal groups, 
headed by an elderly but stout Indian. They did not understand us, but 
endeavoured to let us know that there was a padre, by pointing to the 
place in which he lived. As we walked towards it, two boys ran before to 
give notice of our approach. We found the padre an old white-headed 
man. He appeared surprised, but after learning who we were, pleased to 
see us. He informed us that his name was Jose de Chague ; that he had 
been for many years engaged in establishing and civilizing the Indians of 
different pueblos ; and was then occupied, by order of the government, in 
endeavouring to found a pueblo of the Mura tribe, who had hitherto lived 
in huts at short distances from each other in the woods, without either laws, 
government, or religion. He then walked to show us his work. In the 
course of two months he had got together about a hundred Indians, whom 
he had arranged in ranchos built in rows as streets, and which he intended 
afterwards to rebuild, and had nearly finished a neat and not very small 
church. He had not named the pueblo, and would not do so until the 
church was finished. 

‘ Whilst we were going round the pueblo, the Indians were evidently 
watching us, and the padre, seeing a number of them collected under some 
trees, told them laughingly, that he was going away with us. This ap- 
peared to be far from agreeable intelligence to the Indians, and the whole 
beginning to follow, some of the younger ones, particularly the girls, ran 
to pull the old man back, and prevent his leaving them.’—pp. 315—317. 


To enquiries made by our author, it was answered that in the dry 
season passages were made up from Para to the mouth of the 
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Negro, one in twenty-five, and another in twenty-seven days. 
Schooners occasionally went up to that point: a merchant brig, 
and a man of war schooner had been there, and it was even 
thought that a frigate might go up as far. 

The reader will be amused with a little scene of domestic 
industry, upon which our author had the good fortune to light a 
few days det he left the good padre. 


‘On Monday afternoon we brought-to ina small cove, above which 
there was a chacra, with a chapel attached to it. The situation was pleas- 
ing, and the effect picturesque. The owner of the chacra’s name was 
Manoel Pedro, a robust white-headed old man, with only one arm, who 
had lived there thirty years. Mr. Hinde and myself landed to see if we 
could buy any fowls as provision. We were met at the landing-place by 
the owner, accompanied by his son, a tall fine-looking young man, and by 
another branco. They received us civilly, but inquisitively asking innumer- 
able questions as they led us towards a square tiled shed, standing on the 
cliff of a small abrupt point that forms the cove, and enclosed by a wooden 
balustrade about four feet high. Inside the balustrade seats were fixed, 
and in the centre was a table with four large, neat-looking water-jars. 
The outside was additionally shaded by a few trees, without their being 
so numerous as to obstruct the view, which was fine. Seats being offered 
tous, and our wishes made known as to fowls, questions were continued. 
For some time they either could not or would not understand that we 
were Englishmen. When at length they were convinced that we really 
were Englishmen, and that we had come from Peru, the old man exclaimed, 
‘¢ | remember the time when it would have been thought a wonder to see 
an Englishman in Para; now there are several English merchants in Para, 
and here are you coming from Peru! How can this be ?” 

‘ He then inquired after some of the persons we had seen on the way 
down, still scarcely crediting that we had come from the sea at the other 
side of Peru. To avoid more questions, and being obliged to relate our 
adventures whether we would or not, we proposed walking round to see 
the chacra whilst the fowls we were to get were catching, and the crew of 
the vessel made a fire, and cooked their provisions. The old man con- 
sented, saying he had a little of every thing, and took us first to see a 
manufactory of coarse earthenware, in which he had a kiln with two fire- 
places that wou!d bake four hundred manteiga jars at once. Near the 
kiln was an anvil and forge, which he said was used occasionally. Ina 
large shed, enclosed at the lower, but open at the upper part of the ends 
and sides, were ovens for baking mandioca. In this shed we found the 
owner's wife, a respectable-looking, matron-like dame, much resembling 
her husband in manner and figure. She was presiding over the female 
part of the establishment, consisting of several daughters and some Jndian 
woinen, who were employed in preparing mandioca. The dame was herself 
seated at one end of the shed, with two or three sieves, through which she 
was rubbing the finest part of the flour, which was beautifully white, to 
make cakes. ‘The daughters and Indian women stood in a group near a 
large stove or oven, on the top of which cakes were baking. Female 
curiosity had been excited by our arrival, the news having reached them ; 
and by the time we made our appearance, it was stretched to the utmost. 
Even the dame’s industry was suspended, and she wished to know which of 
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us was the captain, Mr. Hinde having previously told the owner that I 
was an Officer in his Majesty's navy. 

‘The mandioca system of baking that they were engaged in was ex- 
plained to us; it differed from that we had seen at Diez Guerro’s chacra, 
this species of mandioca appearing not to be poisonous. The finest and 
whitest part of the flour, about which the dame was herself employed, was 
made into small cakes, that were taken with coffee, and considered a 
luxury. The coarser parts were made into large cakes for distilling agua- 
diente; the dame concluded her description by desiring her daughters to 
give us each one of the small white cakes, and we took our leave. Re- 
turning towards the shed in which we had first sat down, we passed some 
trunks of large trees that were hollowed in the middle, with the ends open, 
and were to be hove out by means of fire, for making the bottom of galateas. 
The owner now informed us that a padre lived with him, and pointing out 
his room; he approached the door cautiously, but returned, saying 
the padre was praying; however, he hailed to let him know there were 
“two Englishmen come from Spain and going to Para!” The padre 
answered, and said he would come to us presently; we went into the shed 
or summer-house, and took some coffee that was offered to us, and the 
padre soon made his appearance. He was an elderly man with white hair, 
somewhat resembling the owner in figure, but with the quiet easy manner 
of a man who had seen the world, rather than the owner’s jovial hearti- 
ness; he bowed as he approached, and appeared to scan us minutely 
before he entered much into conversation. Our host did not, however, 
leave us long in ignorance that the padre had been a great traveller. In 
a loud quick tone of voice, and with considerable gratulation in his manner, 
he ran over a list of countries that the padre had visited, amongst which 
were England, France, and India. On inquiry, we found the padre had 
visited Cowes in the year 1796; and although he had not been to any 
other part of England, he spoke highly of the beauties of the Isle of Wight. 
Being asked if any men-of-war were then laying at Spithead, he made an 
inclination with his body, and said, ‘‘ Muito,” many. He had now 
finished his scrutiny, and taking two or three small pinches of snuff, he 
began to ask questions respecting our route, apparently taking much 
interest in the little that was told him, particularly after Mr. Hinde’s men- 
tioning that we had been deserted by the Indians, he observed, ‘‘ What an 
advantage steam-vessels would be on such a river.” ’---pp. 334---338. 


During the latter part of the voyage the breadth of the Maranon 
varied very much, the whole river being sometimes apparently con- 
fined within banks only half a league distant from each other, 
sometimes spreading so widely that from one bank the other was 
seldom visible. It is difficult to believe, however, that these 
apparent variations are not delusive, and that the land which in 
the narrower parts of the river seems to be the bank, is not in fact 
an island, which merely divides the current. 

Obidos and Santarem on the banks of the Maranon, are places 
of considerable commercial importance. In both towns a few 
North American and British agents reside. From some unlucky 
mistake, our author and his companion were for a short time 
detained as prisoners at Santarem. The principal charge against 
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them was, that they said they had come from the other sea !—a clear 
proof that they were impostors! They of course vindicated them- 
selves with proper spirit, and were permitted to proceed on their voyage. 

From Santarem to Gurupa, the Maranon continued of great 
width ; after leaving the latter place, the author says that he did 
not at any time see the left bank of the river. In fact it here begins 
to form a sort of delta, which is intersected by innumerable creeks, 
like that of the Irrawaddy. ‘ They are so numerous, so winding, 
and so much alike, that even the Indians are obliged to leave old 
clothes in rags on the branches of trees at certain points, in order 
to know their way.’ The effects of the tide here became evident, 
there being a rise and fall, which increased on the fourth day from 
Gurupa to five feet, with regular ebb and flood currents. The 
Maranon is finally divided by the Marajo into two branches, one of 
which, asea itself, seeks the ocean to the North, the other, com- 
yaratively a small stream, flows round that large island to the 
South, when being increased by the river Tocantins, it takes a 
northerly direction until it falls into a bay of the Atlantic. It is 
on the right bank of this minor branch that the important city of 
Para is situated. The intercourse which has been long established 
between that emporium for Brazilian produce and Europe, espe- 
cially Great Britain, would render any details concerning it su- 
perfluous. 

We have thus accompanied, with great satisfaction to ourselves 
and we hope also to the reader, our enterprising traveller from the 
Andes to the Atlantic, by the Maranon, a course little known, 
and not likely, for years to come, to be much frequented. We 
have seen the riches that are scattered by nature, with a plentiful 
hand, over the provinces through which that stupendous river 
flows ; and we may now assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
the mines of Chile and Peru offer to British capital and energy, 
temptations infinitely less worthy of attraction than the country of 
which we have just taken a superficial survey. It is, in the lan- 
guage of our author, ‘a country not only capable of an infinitude of 
productions, but which also affords the means of conveying those 
productions in all directions, by its immense rivers, some of which 
are at present almost as little known as the rivers of the planets.’ 
‘ I conceive,’ he adds, ‘ that if a steam navigation were once com- 
menced on the Maranon and its tributaries, the effect might be 
almost magical; I can conceive, that in ten years from the com- 
mencement of such a navigation, a traveller or voyager, passing 
through the country, would scarcely know it to be that I have en- 
deavoured to describe.’ But lest we might be charged with propa- 
gating exaggerated notions of the field for enterprize which exists 
on the banks of the Maranon, we shall add the judicious precau- 
tions with which our author follows up these remarks. 


‘I am aware, that an expensive steam-boat expedition, undertaken, to 
say the least, inconsiderately by the North Americans, without having 
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previously obtained the Emperor’s sanction, and for what I consider an 
unattainable, at least an unprofitable object—to go to the mines at Cusco 
for silver, failed, and has produced an unfavourable impression relative 
to steam-boats at Para. Iam also aware that several of our own country- 
men’s South American speculations have failed, and I attribute those failures 
principally to a similar inconsiderate rush into wild extremes. I think, 
moreover, that if any extensive steam-boat establishment were immediately 
to be attempted on the Maranon, it would not answer; that is, the 
returns would not pay the interest of the capital expended. But J am, 
nevertheless, as confident as my senses of perception and powers of reflec- 
tion can make me, that there is a field for improvement in the countries 
on the banks of the Maranon and its tributaries, that is unequalled in any 
part of the world; and the sooner a communication by steam vessels is 
commenced, the sooner improvements will take place, and their attendant 
advantages be felt. But I repeat that, by whatever capitalists such an 
undertaking may be attempted, the establishment at first must not be too 
large. If it is, it will not pay. I should say, that supposing such a 
speculation to be entered into, and the emperor’s sanction, &c. obtained, 
the trial ought first to be made in two small steam-boats which might ply 
between the Rio Negro and Para. As they are found to answer, and 
improvements begin to take place in the country, which, I believe, they 
very soon would do, these small vessels might be replaced by larger and 
more powerful ones, and sent to feel their way up the Maranon, Rio Negro, 
and other 1.vers, gradually replacing them by superior vessels, as they 
were found to answer, until a communication was carried on throughout. 
If it be supposed that, on reaching Peru, the Brazilian government would 
object to the communication being extended, it does not appear to me that 
a communication with Peru would be injurious to Brazil, but, on the con- 
trary, as acirculating medium which is much wanted in Para, could 
probably be obtained by such a communication, whilst the vegetable pro- 
ductions of countries differing so widely in elevation, in all probability, 
also vary. Amongst the advantages that would be obtained by the 
residents in Para, are—First, That two men in a steam vessel would do as 
much as a dozen in the present river craft, and in a third of the time; 
consequently, the evil of which they now so loudly complain, ‘ want of 
hands,’ would be in a measure remedied. Secondly, when such a commu- 
nication was established, persons of superior capital and ability would not 
object to settle up the country, although, under existing circumstances, 
they do not like to be banished amongst brancos and savages. The effects 
which such persons settling up the river would produce on the physical 
improvement of the country, the morals of the inhabitants, and the admi- 
nistration of the laws, cannot be doubted. Thirdly, regular communi- 
cations would take place with the government, and existing evils might be 
remedied. 

‘Nor is a steam navigation on the Maranon the only improvement that 
I conceive might be made in the communications of this part of Brazil. 
The difficulties of making passages, and keeping up communications 
between Para and the capital, or Bahia, are such as to amount almost to a 
barrier. I am therefore of opinion that it would be advantageous to 
extend a steam navigation along the coast.’---pp. 447---449. 


On closing the book, and committing it to the judgment of the 
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reader, we must observe that it is not one calculated to win popular 
approbation. But it will be highly valued as an accession to those 
volumes which our naval officers have recently given to their 
country, in which the boundaries of a a ee science are so 
much enlar ged ,and places, before almost unknown, are rendered 
so familar to the inquirer. 





Arr. II.---The Book of the Boudoir. By Lady Morgan. In 2 vols, 
London: Colburn. 1829. 


Ir is within the competence of almost every author to give birth 
to short, smart scraps, which shall possess a semblance of great 
originality. The process is perfectly easy. It is only to fix upon 
a number of trite subjects, and imagine what is most unlikely to 
occur to the minds of other persons upon the same topics. In the 
course of composition, moreover, it is probable that a few brilliant 
metaphors, striking comparisons, clever remarks, or shrewd 
aphorisms will turn up; and if they do not, it is only to borrow 
a few of suck things from those celebrated authors, whose works 
every body buys, though not to read. We have heard it remarked 
by an able judge of human nature, that clever sayings may come 
from the mouth of a fool, but that a continuous train of great and 
original thoughts, could only proceed froma great mind. The remark 
is just: but it should be added that, although a sparkling image or 
flash of wit may issue out of the mouth of mediocrity, an original 
idea can never be engendered in a common-place mind, because the 
conceiving of a new thought, the adding of a new image to the 
“‘ shadowy tribes of mind,” implies a prolific power, an activity, 
an energy of intellect, which belongs to genius alone. 

The volumes of Lady Morgan, now before us, trickishly denomi- 
nated ‘The Book of the Boudoir,’ are literally a collection of 
trifles of very different character, some being highly amusing, 
others absolutely ridiculous or disagreeable, while others are merely 
dull. The authoress begins her preface with considerable art. 
Like an able rhetorician she endeavours to ward off the strokes of 
criticism, by observing, that her book is really not worth the critic’s 
trouble, and will probably not obtain a moment’s attention from 
him. This is a masterly stroke. If the book should really be 
neglected and passed over by the established judges of literature, 
she would be able to say with a careless air, that she foresaw what 
would be the event; and if it should, on the other hand, excite 
attention, and be roughly handled, her reply would be, that it is 
strange reviewers should not be able to find something better to do, 
than to criticise a little bundle of playthings which she had put 
forth merely for the amusement of theidle. All the while, however, 
her Ladyship is well aware that her meaning was diametrically 
opposed to her words, and that, veteran as she is in authorship, she 
would be extremely mortified were we to take her at her word, and 
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treat her ‘ Book’ as a pure “ bagatelle.” Intent upon creating in 
the reader’s mind the persuasion that she has in this instance come 
before the public rather to oblige her bookseller than to increase 
her reputation or her fortune, she tells us a story, somewhat 
piquant and romantic, respecting Mr. Colburn, which is too good 
to be passed over. 

‘ Having mentioned how this trifling work came to be written, a word 
may be said on how it came to be published. While the fourth volume of 
the ‘‘ O’Briens” was going through the press, Mr. Colburn was sufficiently 
pleased with the subscription (as it is called in the trade) to the first edition, 
to desire a new work from the author. I was just setting off for Ireland, 
the horses literally put to, when Mr. Colburn arrived with his flattering 
proposition. I could not enter into any future engagement; and Mr. C., 
taking up a scrubby MS, volume, which the servant was about to thrust 
into the pocket of the carriage, asked, ‘‘ What was that ?” I said it was “ one 
of many volumes of odds and ends, de omnibus rebus ;”’ and I read him 
the last entry I had made the night before, on my return from the Opera. 
“ This is the very thing,” said the European publisher; and if the public 
is of the same opinion, I shall have nothing to regret in thus coming, 
though somewhat in déshabillé, before its tribunal.—vol. i. pp. viii., ix. 


Reversing the order of things observed by Lady Morgan, and 
having informed the reader how the ‘ Book of the Boudoir’ came 
to be published, we shall next give her Ladyship’s reasons for 
or the title, which explains, but does not palliate, the 
trickery of adopting it. 

‘ I cannot, however, give this little work to the public without a word 
as to its title; because I never will, knowingly, contribute to a delusion, 
however innocent. All who have the supreme felicity of haunting great 
houses, are aware, that those odd books which are thrown on round 
tables, or in the recesses of windows, to amuse the lounger of the moment, 
and are not in the catalogue of the library, are frequently stamped, in gold 
letters, with the name of the room to which they are destined: as thus; 
‘Elegant Extracts, Drawing-room ;” “ Spirit of the Journals, Saloon,” 
&c, &c. Asmy Book of the Boudoir kept its place in the little room 
which bore that title, and was never admitted into my bureau of official 
authorship, it took the name of its locale, which, by the advice of Mr. 
Colburn, it retains.’—vol. i., pp. vil., vill. 

Lady Morgan commences her book by giving an account of how 
it came to he written, which is judicious, as it enables her to talk 
of herself, her husband, and the good folks who frequent her house 
in Dublin. At the same time it might have been as well if she had 
discovered that, although we regard her Ladyship as a very clever 
novel-writer, somewhat spoiled by affectation, we are not altogether 
so curious respecting the domestic economy, the family parties, and 
the sayings and doings of Kildare Street, as we are concerning the 
private life of Socrates, Shakespeare, or Alexander the Great. 
There may, perhaps, be some two or three dozen persons in Eng- - 
land, to whom it would be agreeable to know whether Lady 
Morgan’s ideas flow more freely and pleasantly when her Ladyship 
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is comfortably seated in a snug arm-chair by the fire, with her 
feet upon the fender, or in her regular study, surrounded by books 
and silence ; but the question is not of vital importance to the 
reater number, and accordingly we shall venture to pass it over 
or the present. The next subject which comes upon the fapis, is 
that of common-place books, and we are informed that Lady 
Morgan is not in the habit of registering her thoughts as they 
occur, which, it seems, is a mark of pedantry. A great deal of 
nonsense has been written upon common-place books, as well as in 
them; but the question should be solved by every individual for 
himself. If we find that when once we have committed an idea, 
whether it has sprung up in our own mind, or in that of another, 
to our memory, it is retained there in all its vividness, always ready 
for use, a common-place book can certainly be of no utility to us: 
but if, on the other hand, we experience a difficulty in recalling 
our thoughts, and observe that some of them fade away entirely 
from the memory, or leave behind but a faint and imperfect trace 
of themselves, there seems to be no pedantry in projecting them 
from our mind, into a new sphere, over which oblivion has less 
power. In fact, to preserve a written record of our thoughts, 
painted when they are clothed in all the bloom of youth, is merely 
to create ourselves a second memory, more enduring than the first. 
Many persons omit to keep such a register from a conceited 
reliance upon their memory, others from indolence, and others 
because they have no thoughts worth recording; but it may be 
safely asserted that there is no one, whether wise or foolish, who 
would not be bettered by the habit of daily chronicling his ideas. 
From common-place books we pass by a very natural transition 
to egotism, upon which Lady Morgan says many agreeable things, 
but has nothing new. We question, indeed, whether there be a 
new remark in her book, or if she be really capable of making one ; 
but she relates amusing anecdotes in an amusing way, and that is 
all. Among the celebrated egotists whom she enumerates in this 
article, Lord Nelson is one of the most remarkable. 


‘ The egotism of Lord Nelson went far beyond that of any of his “ great 
competitors.” Not that he talked much of his feats, (for “ little would he 
have graced his tale in speaking of himself;”) but he listened with the 
frankest approbation to the verse or song that celebrated his exploits; 
assisting at his own apotheosis with as much devotion as any of the vota- 
rists who brought incense to his altar. There was nothing so character- 
istic, Or amusing, as the scenes in which he and Lady Hamilton exhibited 
together, adoring and adored; during that short epoch of their fashion, 
which policy or caprice granted them, in spite of the frailty and the vul- 
garity of the one, and the very obvious intellectual mediocrity of the other. 
The stage was generally some saloon of supreme bon-ton; the audience, 
the members of the exclusive circles; and the prima donna, Lady Ha- 
milton, whose ample person seemed to dilate before the piano-forte, while 
her fine full eyes were turned languidly on the hero of her theme and 
inspiration, and she sang, at the top of her Poll of Plymouth voice, the 
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adulating ode, or the deifying cavatina. Meantime, the conquering hero 
‘‘ leaned over her, enamoured,” bearing chorus, beating time, and echo- 
ing every pean, raised to his own glory by London lyrists and Neapolitan 
laureates.’ —vol. i. pp. 12, 13. 


It is a very common opinion, and one in which Lady Morgan 
concurs, that there is now less love in the world than formerly. 
People have always been making the same complaint, and laying 
it down as an axiom that their grandmothers must have loved with 
much greater ardour than themselves. The store of love, however, 
has never, we apprehend, been too great, and if it has gone on 
decreasing gradually from age to age, it must now be long since 
there was none left among mankind. But all diatribes of this 
kind against the present generation are mere silly declamations, 
founded in a thorough ignorance of human nature, which neither 
time nor circumstance can ever strip of a single passion, however 
materially it may affect the mode in which the passions in general 
develope themselves. Our authoress conceives that business is a 
great enemy to love, and imagines she is speaking philosophically 
in accounting for the greater prevalence of the tender passion 
which she discovers among our ancestors, by remarking that they 
were more idle than we. Idleness, however, is not favourable to 
love, though it is to licentiousness. It may, to be sure, do very 
well to represent the hero of a novel falling in love for want of 
other employment; but the love of the novel writer is commonly a 
very different thing from the passion experienced by those who are 
tossed about upon the great ocean of human life, to whom this sa- 
cred feeling is the only light and beacon in their search after hap- 
piness. The sogees pl of love, however, of a veteran novelist, is 
a curious subject, and we therefore present it entire to our readers. 


‘ How few love-novels are written now! The market is closed, and the 
commodity out of date. A Scotch gentleman visited us some time back, 
and amused himself, while the conversation was occupied by a group of 
morning callers, in examining the books in my husband’s study. He had 
pitched on a shelf of natural history, and his attention dwelt on Lacépéde’s 
voluminous work on fishes. As he ran over the volumes successively, his 
voice rising in a climax of tone, with his increasing surprise, he exclaimed 
—‘* Fesh, fesh, fesh, hey! Sirs, what sax bukes all on fesh!!!”" How 
many hundred thousand of bukes have been written “all upon love ;” 
from the loves of Petrarch, in a thousand and one sonnets, to Mr. Moore’s 
“* Loves of the Angels,” in one elegant volume! In what various ways 
too, the subject has been treated, from ‘‘ Cassandra,” and ‘‘ Le Grand 
Cyrus,” in folio, to the Nouvelle Héloise, in four goodly thick volumes ! 
and so on to Werter, in a primmer size, which, bound in black velvet, was 
hung by a gold chain round the neck of its fair readers, before the age of 
sentiment had passed away! Svoner than write on love, a modern novel- 
ist has recourse to the Newgate Calendar, and the police reports of the 
Morning Herald. 

‘ The fact is, that there is less love in the world than there was; and 


the stock is daily diminishing. The reason is clear—there is less idleness, 
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and consequently less of the concentration which goes to make passion. 
That terrible schoolmaster too, who has, some how or other, got abroad, 
whips out poor little Love, wherever he finds him, —“ a domineering pedant 
o’er the boy ;” and the utilitarians will not hear of the brat, with his anti- 
Malthusian doctrines, but hunt him from the boudoir to the treadmill, to 
suffer and repent, with other young offenders. Cultivation, business, and 
education, are “ the very beadles to an humorous sigh.” 

‘ The idlest nations are ever the most gallant; the Doctors’ Commons 
would have little to do, if the désceuvrés of fashion were reduced to assume 
the moral and physical activity of the tiers-état. The semi-civilized great 
are idle and intemperate: idle, by their institutions, which, being those of 
despotism, exclude the mass from a participation in national concerns; 
and intemperate, because wealthy idleness gives the desire and the means 
of excess. What scenes of wassailing and riot passed among the courtiers 
of Henry the VILIth and Francis the Ist; and amongst those of Charles 
the Ild, and the early part of the reign of Louis the XI1Vth. In the 
highest state of savagery, men are governed by appetite; in the highest 
degree of civilization they are guided by convenance. The Esquimaux, 
always in the field, and the Englishman always before the public, and 
occupied with commerce, politics, science, and the arts, have neither of 
them leisure to love, after the fashion of the Petrarchs and the Rousseaus, 

‘ Even now, however, we may have what the French of our days call 
‘* un sentiment,” which is a very pretty amusing thing, leaving no scar 
behind—heart, conscience, and character, all intact, “‘ pourvu qu’on est 
sage,” (as a Frenchwoman said to me the other day): an item in the code 
of conduct, by the by, never looked for in the days of old French gal- 
lantry.’—vol. i. pp. 21—24. 


When Lady Morgan is content to relate or describe, without 
philosophising, and without using more French words than English, 
she is frequently exceedingly amusing: she is so in the article 
‘ Raconteur,’ which ma e translated ‘‘ anecdote and story- 
monger.” Her notion, Leneuen, of the conversational powers of 
the English, is a little extraordinary: ‘the English,’ says she, 
‘declaim better than they converse, and argue better than they 
declaim.’ What portion of the English nation it is that are 
remarkable for their declaiming propensities, we have not yet been 
able to discover; certainly not the “ country gentlemen ” who get 
into parliament, who are generally the least gifted with oratorical 
genius of any men in the world. The English argue well, because 
ey are generally original thinkers, and consequently fond of 
dialectics ; but they are not what is vulgarly called ‘‘ good talkers,” 
or “raconteurs,” because they have a contempt for that sort of 
foolery. In speaking of national peculiarities, her Ladyship appears 
as if she believed every nation of the world to have proceeded 
from a distinct original stock : ‘I doubt,’ says she, ‘that any moral 
or political combination would have made them (the. English) good 
raconteurs,’ But is it not a combination of moral and political 
circumstances that has made the English differ from the French, 
or, in other words, made the English, English; and the French, 
French ? In philosophising, if we do not go back far enough, we 
shall be exceedingly apt to confound accidental with natural 
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differences, and fall into a system uniting all the contradictions 
engendered by affectation or caprice. Without attempting to 
explain the circumstances which have rendered the French superior 
to the English in familiar story-telling, we copy the following 
admirable description of the performance of a raconteur, who is 
acknowledged to have stood at the head of his class. 


‘The influence which Denon himself obtained over time, and even 
sometimes over nature, (for “‘ he could murder sleep,” by the exercise of 
this amusing gift,) was often exemplified upon ourselves, during our various 
residences at Paris. Denon kept intolerably late hours—we intolerably 
early ones. After a month of bals-parés, soirées, réunions, and opéras, 
we were obliged to give in, and to stay one night at home; and so issued 
orders accordingly, and sent the servants to bed. When lo! as the last 
lamp was put out, the last ember fading, and we were yawning our way to 
our bed-room, across the gloomy antichamber of our old hotel in the Faux- 
bourg St. Germain, a loud ring was heard, the great gate invisibly opening, 
creaked slowly on its hinges, and the wheels of a cabriolet came rattlin 
over the paved court. Back we ran, lest our chamber lights should shine 
forth from the windows, and bring up the unseasonable intruder, while 
Pierre the frotteur, putting in his melo-drama head, asked, interrogatively, 
“‘ Madame n’y est pas, n'est-ce pas?” and then flew to forbid the noc- 
turnal visitor. But it was in vain: he was already in the anti-room, and 
we heard the voice of Denon, saying, ‘‘ Go to bed, my good fellow; there, 
that will do ;” and in he came on the very tip-toe of excitation, humming, 
“ On revient toujours,” with applicable emphasis. He was all star, ribbon, 
and the legion of honour; in full dress, both in spirits and person. He 
had dined with one of the ministers; and had not yet got rid of the 
fervour of an agreeable party, where he had justified the partiality of 
Buonaparte, by charming even the ultras themselves. 

‘ He came to bestow all his brilliancy upon us, as he was wont to do on 
similar occasions ; and we were as much bored at the delightful visit, as 
if it had been all the tediousness of those who know so well how to be 
tedious : so there we stood, yawning and smiling, with a sort of galvanic 
contortion, at once to show our courtesy and drowsiness, with each a 
chamber candlestick in hand, and reiterating ‘‘ But we were going to bed, 
my dear Denon,”—“ I see it,” said Denon, and gently taking my candle, 
he lighted the bougies on the table, drew a chair for me near the fire, threw 
a log on the hearth, and, with a petitioning air, solicited encore un petit 
moment.” ‘* Our husband and ourself” exchanged looks of mutual annoy- 
ance, and yawned ostentatiously our unwilling assent; wondering at the 
influence of the miserable physique, or that any state of exhaustion could 
reduce us to so low an ebb, as not to relish the society of one we loved so 
well, and admired so much. | 

‘Denon had that day made me a present of his superb work on Egypt 
(the large edition), and the enormous volume lay upon the ponderous 
marble table, in the centre of the room, which seemed by its strength to 
have been built on purpose to receive it. We had been looking over the 
plates, and Denon took out his pencil, and wrote the names of some of 
the eminent persons whose portraits they contain. Then drawing close to 
the fire, he put on his raconteur’s face, and gave us such curious and 
animated details of his sojourn in Egypt with Buonaparte; of his in- 
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timacy with Dessaix, and with others of the notables of the expedition, 
together with the various sceves and circumstances incidental to the 
enterprise, that insensibly we became as animated in our questions as he 
was in his narration. 

‘ From Egypt we got to the funeral of Dessaix on Mount St. Bernard, 
(a picture worthy of Poussin), and thence to the German campaigns. He 
described the entrance into Potsdam, etched to the life, like a proof copy of 
one of his own engravings from Rembrandt or Paul Potter; not a light, 
not a shade was wanting! and the tones and gestures of the conqueror 
were given, as if he lived and moved before us. Their visit to Sans Souci, 
and the flattering interest with which Buonaparte inspected the apart- 
ments, where nothing had been changed since their occupation by Fre- 
derick the Great, were not left to mere narrative; they were acted to the 
life: and the plunder of the armoires and secrétaires, were represented in 
a most robber-like manner. The Emperor had the sword of Frederick for 
his share of the spoils; Denon’s booty was equally characteristic ; a MS. 
brouillon of the king’s poetry, in his royal autograph, with Voltaire’s cor- 
rections. Under some of the stanzas was written, ‘ digne des meilleurs 
poétes Francais ;* and under others the simple corrective criticism of 
“ fie donc!” This was what Voltaire called washing the king’s linen.” 

‘ The sympathy of Napoleon for his wounded soldiers, and his personal 
attention to them, have been often recorded. His anxious visits to the 
field of battle after the contest was decided, his feeling the pulse and 
wiping the wounds, his administering cordials with his own hands, are 
facts well known, which won him the love of his army, no less than his 
—. Denon had been with him in one of these pious visitations, and 

e was so affected by the dreadful spectacle, that it became the nightmare 
of his dream. He arose with the dawn, and returned to the field, in the 
hope of rescuing some still living beings from the heaps of dead that 
strewed it. In the features of an officer, he thought he recognized a 
friend, and on examining more minutely, he perceived some tokens of 
lingering vitality. He endeavoured to extricate the body from the dead 
horse under which it lay; but his strength failed him. There was not a 
moment to be lost; looking round him for assistance, he observed two 
men taking their station on an overthrown piece of artillery, coolly sur- 
veying the scene, and writing in their tablets. They were easily recog- 
nised as the German commissaries of interment. He flew to solicit their 
assistance; but both replied in unison, ‘“‘ Monsir, nous sommes ici pour 
enterrer les morts.” ‘* Bon,” said Denon, ‘ but you will surely assist me 
in saving the living.” Without pausing in their melancholy task, they 
again replied, ‘‘ Nous sommes ici uniquement pour enterrer les morts.” 
Denon in vain had recourse to persuasion, to bribes, to threats; nothing 
moved the phlegm of the Germans: they heard him out patiently, and re- 
peated for the third time; “‘ Fous ¢tes ein bon Monsir, mais nous sommes 
tct pour enterrer les morts.”+ This writes flatly; but when told most 
dramatically, with the impassibility of the German physiognomy, and the 
guttural German accentuation, it was irresistible ; and thus our delight- 


— 





* « Worthy of the best poets of France.” 


P t ‘* You are a good gentleman, but our business here is to bury the 
ead.”’ 
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ful raconteur went on ‘‘ from grave to gay,” with equal pathos and humour, 
making us laugh and cry, and winding us up and down at pleasure. 

‘In the midst of a most interesting adventure, the scene Venice, the 
time a moonlight evening, the place a balcony in the palace Benzoni, and 
the heroine, the beautiful and well known ‘* Biondins in Gondoletta,”— 
he paused abruptly, with a hushing movement of his finger, marking em- 
phatically the deep swing of the clock in the Tuileries striking three. He 
arose all confusion and apologies, for having led us into such unseasonable 
vigils, and was hurrying off, when I detained him with, ‘ but finish your 
story.” ‘ Trois heures bien sonnés,”* replied Denon, already at the door ; 
while | answered in the words of Voltaire, ‘‘ Mais qu'est-ce que ¢a fait, 
si je m’amuse?” ‘A la bonne heure,” said Denon, triumphantly, “ I 
saw on entering that I was a bore;+ that you had taken your determina- 
tion, and I took mine; so, good morning, I'll] finish my story another 
time ;” and with this trick of the tale-teller of the Arabian Nights, he 
tripped off as deste at seventy, as at seventeen, sprang into his cabriolet, 
and rattled out, as he had rattled in, his horse and driver as much on the 
alert as himself. The whole thing was French, exclusively French—the 
raconteur, horse, driver, and cabriolet, included.’ —pp. 34—41. 


The philosophical celebrity of ‘‘ Richard Kirwan, Esq.” who 
imagined that in order to live in health it was necessary to half 
roast one-self, is now fallen into the “sere and yellow leaf;” but 
there is still considerable interest in Lady Morgan’s account of 
her acquaintance with him. Humorists are excellent subjects 
for the novel writer, because they present broad and striking 
features of character, which it is impossible not to seize, and by 
no means difficult to paint. A man, for example, who carried 
about with him to all parties his own tay and tay-pot, and who 
unscrewed his knocker at eight o'clock in the evening to prevent 
intrusion, could not fail to make a good portrait, and accordingly, 
“ Richard Kirwan, Esq.” is one of the best articles in the ‘ Book 
of the Boudoir.’ Her Ladyship had, it seems, been interested in 
the fate of Mr. Kirwan, by learning from her father that the “ phi- 
losopher” was an elegant person, who walked through the bogs of 
Connaught with diamond buckles in his shoes, and carried his hat 
under his arm, instead of on his head ; and by learning, more- 
over, that he was descended from one of the original “ thirteen 
tribes” of Galway, to one of which, like a true Irishwoman, Lady 
Morgan herself is related. When the “ Wild Irish Girl” began 
to run the rounds of the circulating libraries, and attract some 
attention to the writer of it, the philosopher of the diamond 
buckles and the opera hat came among the rest to visit the Irish 
Corinna. 

‘It happened, that shortly after the publication of the Wild Irish Girl, 
as I sat making up one of those ‘tissues of woven air,” in which I then 
clothed my heroines, and in which I intended to dress myself for a ball 





* «It has struck three.’”. 
+ Un facheux. 
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at the Barracks, given that night by Lady Augusta Leith,—a plain, dark, 
old fashioned chariot drove to the door, and up came a card, thus in- 
scribed—*‘ Mr. Kirwan, to pay his respects to the fair authoress of the Wild 
Irish Girl.” —My stars! what a fuss! The great Richard Kirwan, the phi- 
losopher! the chemist! the comely! the elegant! the celebrated! What 
stowing away of breadths and gores (we had not come to ruches and 
falbalas)—what pushing of work baskets under the sofa, and ramming 
the Sorrows of Werter into the bread basket!—for work, Werter, and 
bread and butter, were then all in equal requisition. 

“1 flew first to the harp, to get up an attitude, (like poor Matharin), 
and then back to the table to seize my pen like “Anna Matilda”; and 
when the door opened 1 was placed in a thoughtful position, with the 
contemplative look of a doctor of the Sorbonne, or of Lydia Languish; but 
the apparition, which for a moment halted at the threshold, and then 
Moved on in solemn gait, actually made me start. A tall, gaunt figure, 
wrapped from neck to heel in a dark roquelaure, with a large-leafed hat 
flapped low over the face, presented the very picture of Guy Faux, with 
nothing wanting but his dark lantern. The comely, the elegant young 
man disappeared from my imigination; and the venerable, but very sin- 
gular-looking philosopher, ‘‘ stood confessed.” 

‘Mr. Kirwan, with all the grace of the old school, moved his hat, 
and instantly replacing it on a full, old-fashioned peruke, pleaded the 
necessity for covering his head, on account of some disorder, which 
rendered it dangerous to do otherwise, even in a warm room. After a 
few hems and haws on my part, and a fixed stare on his, we fell to 
discourse, and the conversation soon became animated, and to me 
highly interesting. It arose from his taking up a book that lay on the 
table, and had replaced my Werter. This was unlucky: he threw down 
the book with indignation, and cautioned me against what he called its 
“selfish sophistry,” adding, ‘‘ Young lady, you have too much imagination 
and too much feeling, to give up your precious time to such works as this; 
and he then attacked the doctrines of Helvetius, with more feeling than 
logic. His own philosophy being founded in his quick and almost 
morbid sensibility, he would not allow self-love to be the primum mobile 
of all human action. Sympathy was his leading dogma; and the pre- 
dominancy of good his creed. 

‘ While we were talking, I perceived, from the window near which we 
were seated, the wretched skeleton of a scarcely living horse, which had 
been turned out to die on a piece of waste ground, not yet built on. The 
bones had nearly pierced the skin, and it fal as we looked on it, and died. 
“So much for the prevalence of good,” I said, ‘‘ What must have been the 
sufferings of that poor animal, since it first began to fail in strength and uti- 
lity, and was exposed to the brutality, ignorance, and disappointed avarice of 
its owner, who has thus turned it forth to die in agony and in want! Yet 
what had that poor beast done to merit such a fate? For him no future com- 
pensation exists—no bright hereafter repays, to all eternity, his sufferings on 
earth. But such is the lot of nearly the whole brute creation; to serve and 
suffer,—to be incapable of crime, and yet to feel its direst penalties.” 


‘The countenance of Mr. Kirwan became gloomy and agitated; he 
turned away from the window, and, seating himself by the fire, after a 
long silence, he addressed me, in a solemn and impressive manner, that 
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affected me deeply, and left its influence fixed on my mind. He began by 
observing, that the apparent sufferings of the animal who had died under 
our eyes, had for a moment elicited the most painful and piteous sympathy; 
that the idea of sufferings imposed without a canse on the part of 
sufferer, and which were to have no retribution, no recompense, was too 
painful an idea to indulge in, and too derogatory to the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Supreme Being, to be credible; that he had therefore long 
been convinced, that thuse signs of suffering manifested by brute animals, 
were but means to cherish and promote the sympathies of men, and to 
check his natural tendency to tyrannize and misuse power, whenever it was 
granted him. In a word, that he was a sincere disciple and zealous 
advocate for the doctrine of Gomez Pereira, (which was popularized by 
Descartes,) who conceived that all appearances of sensibility manifested 
by animals are fallacious; and that the brute species are mere machines, 
divested of all feeling.’---vol. i. pp. 63---66. 


That a man who could seriously entertain the opinions of Gomez 
Pereira respecting animals, should walk in the mud with diamond 
buckles, or bring about his tay-pot and tay, to the houses of his 
friends, is not to be wondered at; but let us accompany her Lady- 
ship to the house of the philosopher, and view him behind his 
screen. 


‘The sober carriage of Mr. Kirwan was at my door to the moment; and 
to the moment, I was at his. My punctuality pleased him; for his own 
whole useful and laborious life was governed by a sense of the value of 
time, and of the virtue of punctuality. I was received by his man, Pope, 
who seemed born and organized to be the servant of a philosopher—the 


perfect image of Dumps, the servant of old Rueful, in ‘‘ The Good Na- 
tured Man,” pale, lank, solemn, and demure. 

‘ On entering the drawing room, the heat was so excesssive, that I was 
afraid I should never go through the séance. Although it was a fine mild 
spring evening, an enormous fire blazed on the hearth; and a skreen, of 
considerable dimensions, drawn closely round it, excluded every breath of 
air. Within this enclosure, on a large cumbrous sofa, sat the advocate of 
phlogiston. He was dressed in the same roquelaure and slouched hat, in 
which he had visited me; with, however, the addition of a shawl wrapt 
round his neck. On either side him, were placed two persons, who, in 
their appearance, seemed to form the extreme links in the human chain. 
The one was the good and simple Professor Higgins, with his air de prétre, 
the very beau-idéal of a catholic curate, from his own wild native dis- 
trict of Erris; the other a Roman tribune of Rome’s best day, already 
indeed past the prime of life, but with the figure of an athlete, and a bust 
of the antique mould: it was Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who had then 
but lately returned from his long exile in America. The impression made 
on me, by this now best and truest of old friends, has come forth, after 
a long lapse of years, in my last work, the “‘ O’Briens and the O’Flahertys ;” 
and some resemblance to what he then was may be found in his fine 
picture by Hamilton. 

‘ Over the chimney-piece was a portrait of Catherine of Russia, ‘‘ whom,” 
said Mr. Kirwan, “‘I call Catherine the Great, in contradistinction to 
Frederick the infamous, her rival, and by far her inferior.” 
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‘Meantime, a conversation, of the most scientific nature, was resumed, 
which my entrance had interupted, and in which my ignorance and 
timidity, at the learned society into which I had been so strangely intro- 
duced, prevented me from taking a part. . 

‘As soon as Mr. Kirwan had settled the constitution of acids with 
Professor Higgins, he turned to me, with an air of great gallantry, and said, 
‘‘ Let us now revert to a sweeter subject.” Lord, how I fancied myself Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, gallanted by Dr. Johnson! After some very civil 
things, such as young ladies like to hear, even from old gentlemen (at least 
1 did), he drew up a précis of the respective merits of Miss Edgeworth’s 
admirable ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,” and my ‘ Wild Irish Girl,” very flattering 
to both. On the exaggeration so unjustly imputed to Miss Edgeworth’s 
most graphic work, he related the following aneedote:— 

‘‘ When I first returned to my native province, from abroad, I accepted 
an invitation to a gentleman’s house. Afier a day’s sport on his estate, 
I arrived late, and found that the house had been burned down the night 
before. —I was only one of many guests. We had a joyous supper in the 
roofless hall; and sheds and temporary sleeping places had been erected 
for us in the barn behind the ruined mansion. When we retired for the 
night, | was led to my pavilion, accompanied by - two favourite dogs, 
like one of Ossian’s hunters. Extremely tired, and, perhaps, not parti- 
cularly sober, I threw myself on the bed prepared for me, from which I had 
a distinct view of the stars, through the crevices of the roof. However, I 
slept soundly, though not uninterruptedly ; for, the middle of the night, I 
was roused by extraordinary sounds of groaning, and grunting, and sqeak- 
ings, and squallings, mingled with the sharp bark of one dog, and the low 
growl of the other, as if in deadly contest with some unwelcome intruder, 
All that I had then heard of the atrocities of the disturbed state of Ireland 
rushed to my mind, I started on my legs in search of my fowling piece, 
but fell over a huge bleeding body, which seemed to give out its last groan 
under my pressure; my fierce dog, as I supposed, still clinging to the 
wretch’s throat. I called for help—again got upon my legs; and stagger- 
ing to the entrance, and opening the door, found that I had indeed been 
attacked, and by the swinish multitude. The fact was, that I had been 
lodged in the pig-sty, to which the lawful, but extruded proprietors had, 
by a natural instinct, made their way back in the night; and my faithful 
dogs, who had in vain striven to repel the invaders, had laid at my feet 
the mother sow, ‘with all her pretty little ones,” bleeding and-vanquished. 
The scene lay near Ballinoshe; the time was, literally, ‘the day after 
the fair.’” 

‘ While this conversation was passing, Pope made tea behind the screen, 
and served it with a most characteristic formality. The scene was a 
picture; and though I afterwards drank tea with Mr. Kirwan fifty times, 
this first impression was the strongest and the most lasting. At eight pre- 
cisely, the party broke up; and Pope conducted me back to the carriage. 
Before, however, I drove off, he was already employed in unscrewing the 


knocker; for, from that hour, the mansion of the philosopher was her- 
metically sealed against all intrusion.—pp. 74—79. 


Lady Morgan appears to look back with considerable delight to 
her first appearance before the world, and we are by no means sur- 
prised at it, for it was full of excitement, and of promises, which 
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time has in part fulfilled. The following is her description of her 
‘‘ first rout in London.” 


‘ A few days after my arrival in London, and while my little book was 
running rapidly through successive editions, I was pe to the Countess 
Dowager of C—— k, and invited to a rout at her fantastic and pretty man- 
sion in New Burlington-street. Oh, how her Irish historical name tingled 
on my ears, and seized on my imagination; as that of her great ancestor, 
‘the father of chemistry, and uncle to Lord Cork,” did on the mind of 
my old friend, Professor Higgins. I was freshly launched from the bogs 
of the barony of Tireragh, in the province of Connaught, and had dropped 
at once into the very sanctuary of English éon, without time to go through 
the necessary course of training in manners or millinery, for such an awful 
transition: so, with no chaperon but my incipient notoriety, and actually 
no toilet but the frock and the flower in which, not many days before, | 
had danced a jig, on an earthen floor, with an O'Rourke, prince of Brefney, 
in the county of Leitrim, I stepped into my job-carriage at the hour of ten, 
and, ‘‘ all alone by myself” —as the Irish song says--- 


*“* To Eden took my solitary way.” 


What added to my fears, and doubts, and hopes, and embarrassments, was 
a note from my noble hostess, received at the moment of departure, which 
ran thus :--- 


« «« Every body has been invited expressly to meet the Wild Irish Girl: 
so she must bring her Irish harp. “ M. C. 0.” 
‘1 arrived at New Burlington-street without my Irish harp, and with 
a beating heart; and I heard the high- sounding titles of princes and am- 
bassadors, and dukes and duchesses, announced, long before my own 
poor plebeian Hibernian name puzzled the porter, and was bandied from 
footman to footman, as all names are hendied” which are not written down 
in the red-book of Fashion, nor rendered familiar to the lips of her insolent 
menials. How I wished myself back in Tireragh with my own princes, 
the O’s and Macs; and yet this position was among the items of my 
highest ambition! To be sought after by the great, not for any accidental 
circumstance of birth, rank, or fortune, but simply “‘ pour les beaux yeux 
de mon mérite,” was a principal item in the utopia of my youthful fancy. 
I endeavoured to recal the fact to mind; but it would not do: and as I 
ascended the marble stairs, with their gilt balustrade, I was agitated by 
emotions, similar to those which drew from my countryman, Maurice 
Quill,* his frank exclamation in the heat of the battle of Vittoria, “ Oh! 
» I wish some one of my greatest enemies was kicking me down 
Dame-street !” 
‘ Lady C k met me at the door of that suit of apartments which 
opens with a brilliant boudoir, and terminates with a sombre conservatory, 
where eternal twilights fall upon fountains of rose-water which never dry, 





** Maurice Quill, the Sir John Falstaff of the Irish troops, during the 
Peninsular war, who assigned as a reason for entering into the 7 Ist regi- 
ment (I believe) his desire to be near his brother, who was in the 72d. 


His personal cireumspection was said to be merely assumed, as a medium 
for his humour.” 
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and on beds of flowers which never fade,—where singing birds are always 
silent, and butterflies are for once at rest. 

‘ “ What, no harp, Glorvina?” said her ladyship. 

«“« Oh, Lady C a 

*« Oh, Lady Fiddlestick !—you are a fool, child; you don’t know your 
own interests. Here, James, William, Thomas, send one of the chairmen 
to Stanhope-street, for Miss Owenson’s harp.” 

‘Led on by Doctor Johnson's celebrated “ little Dunce,” and Bos- 
well’s “ divine Maria,” who kindly and protectingly drew my arm 
through hers, I was at once merged into that mob of élégantes and élé- 
gants, who always prefer narrow door-ways for incipient flirtations, to the 
clear stage and fair play of the centre of a salon. As we stood wedged on 
the threshold of fashion, my dazzling eyes rested for a moment, on a 
strikingly sullen-looking handsome creature, whose boyish person was 
distinguished by an air of singularity, which seemed to vibrate between 
hauteur and shyness. He stood with his arms crossed, and alone, occu- 
pying a corner near the door; and though in the brilliant bustling crowd, 
was “ not of it.” 

‘ « How do, Lord Byron ?” said a pretty sprite of fashion, as she glided 
her spirituality through a space, which might have proved too narrow for 
one of Leslie Forster's demi-semi souls to pass through. 

‘ Lord Byron! All “ les braves Birons” of French and English chi- 
valry rushed to my mind, at the sound of the historical name! But I was 
then ignorant, that its young and beautiful inheritor was to give it greater 
claims on the admiration of posterity, than the valiant preux of France, or 
the loyal cavaliers of England, had yet bestowed on it. For fame travels 
slowly in our Barony of Tireragh; and though Lord Byron had already 
made his first step in that career which ended in the triumph of his bril- 
liant and powerful genius over all his cotemporaries, J had got no further 
in the article Byron, than the ‘* pends-toi, brave Biron,” of Henri Quatre. 

‘ After a stand and a stare of some seconds, I was pushed on—and, on 
reaching the centre of the conservatory, | found myself suddenly pounced 
upon a sort of rustic seat by Lady C k, whose effort to detain me on 
this very uneasy pre-eminence, resembled Lingo’s remonstrance of “ keep 
your temper, great Rusty-fusty ;” for 1 too was treated en princesse, 
(the Princess of Coolavin), and denied the civilized privileges of sofa or 
chair, which were not in character with the habits of a “* Wild Irish Girl.” 
So, there I sat, “‘ patience per force with wilful choler meeting;” the 
lioness of the night! exhibited and shewn off like “ the beautiful hyena 
that never was tamed,” of Exeter Change,—looking almost as wild, and 
feeling quite as savage !’—vol. i. pp. 100O—105. 


? 


The description of John Kemble’s sticking his claws in her Lady- 
ship’s “ wig,” during her ‘‘ first rout,” is very good. 


‘TI had got into a very delightful conversation with my veteran beaux, 
when Mr. Kemble was announced. Lady C——k reproached him as 
“the late Mr. Kemble ;” and then, looking significantly at me, told him 
who I was. Kemble, to whom I had been already presented by Mrs. 
Lefanu, acknowledged me by a kindly nod; but the intense stare which 
succeeded, was not one of mere recognition. It was the glazed, fixed 
look, so common to those who have been making libations to altars which 
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rarely quit them for ladies’ society. Mr. Kemble was evidently much 
pre-oceupied, and a little exalted; and he appeared actuated by some 
intention, which he had the will, but not the power, to execute. e was 
seated vis-d-vis, and had repeatedly raised his arm, and stretched it across 
the table, for the purpose, as 1 smpposed, of helping himself to some 
boar’s-head in jelly. Alas, no !—the bore was, that my head happened to 
be the object which fixed his tenacious attention ; and which being a true 
Irish cathah head, dark, cropped, and curly, strack him as a particularly 
well organized Bratus, and better than any in his répertoire of theatrical 
perukes. Succeeding at last in his feline and fixed purpose, he actually 
struck his claws in my locks, and addressing me in the deepest sepulchral 
tones, asked, ‘‘ Little girl, where did you buy your wig ?” 

‘Lord Erskine “‘ came to the rescue,” and liberated my head. 

‘Lord Carysfort exclaimed, to retrieve the awkwardness of the scene, 
“ les serpents de U'envie ont siffiés dans son ceur ; on every side— 


“Some did laugh, 
And some did say, God bless us ;” 


—while I, like Macbeth, 
** Could not say, Amen.” 


Meanwhile Kemble, peevish, as half tipsy people generally are, and ill 
brooking the interference of the two peers, drew back, muttering and 
fumbling in his coat-pocket, evidently with some dire intent lowering in 
his eyes, To the amusement of all, and to my increased consternation, 
he drew forth a volume of the “ Wild Irish Girl,” (which he had brought 
to return to Lady C k) and, reading, with his deep emphatic voice, 
one of the most high-flown of its passages, he paused, and patting the page 
with his fore-finger, with the look of Hamlet addressing Polonius, he said, 
** Little girl, why did you write such nonsense ? and where did you get all 
these d d hard words ?” 

‘Thus taken by surprise, and “smarting with my wounds” of mortified 
authorship, 1 answered, unwittingly and witlessly, the truth : “ Sir, I wrote 
as well as I could, and I got the hard words out of Johnson's dictionary.” 

‘The eloquence of Erskine himself would have pleaded my cause with 
less effect; and the “ J’y allois” of La Fontaine was not quoted with 
more approbation in the circles of Paris, than the naiveté of my equally 
veracious and spontaneous reply. The triumph of my simplicity did not 
increase Kemble’s good humour; and, shortly after, Mr. Spenser carried 
him off in his carriage, to prevent any further attacks on my unfortunate 
head, inside or out."—pp. 109—112. 


From these passages we pass on, over a multitude of articles of 
various degrees of merit and demerit, to the second volume, where 
we meet with the following clever passage : 


‘ There are persons deficient in the stuff which makes intellect, just as 
there are individuals born without some particular sense. Incapable of 
originating ideas, because impenetrable to the impressions whence ideas 
come, they have memories instead of minds. They retain words: and, 
in giving them utterance, depend wpon accident for the justice of their 
application. 


‘One of these human parrots was present the other day when Mr- 
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C—— said, “ Such an one cannot last; his physical force is quite gone.” 
A few days afterwards, the parrot, in quoting the observation, remarked, 
“ C. says he cannot live much longer, for his physic is out.” 

‘ It is truly astonishing how little suffices to get on in the world. The 
instinctive cunning observable in children and animals, is equal to the 
wants and desires of the individual; and the unideal babble and animal 
vivacity of the parrot, pass for information and agreeableness: while 
genius and feeling, obstructed at every step by dulness and prejudice, or 
revolted at the meanness and littleness which thwart them, stop short in 
the first stage of their route, and recoiling on themselves, too often live 
unknown and unbenefited by the world they enlighten and amuse.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 37, 38. 


We are happy to observe, from her Ladyship’s article on “ cats,” 
that she might have continued to live, even in single blessedness, 
for she is evidently partial to those companions of the intellectual 
and the lonely. 


‘ | have observed, that all domestic animals are more amiable and intel- 
ligent on the continent, than with us: it may be they are better treated ; 
for nothing tames likes kindness. The fine breed of Angola cats, so 
common in the South of Italy, is a proof of the assertion; they are much 
caressed and attended to, and are as intelligent and as attachable as 
dogs. The first day we had the honour of dining at the palace of the 
Archbishop of Tarato, at Naples, he said to me, ‘*‘ You must pardon my 
passion for cats (la mia passione gattesca), but I never exclude them from 
my dining-room, and you will find they make excellent company.” 

‘ Between the first and second course, the door opened, and several 
enormously large and beautiful cats were introduced, by the names of 
Pantalone, Desdemona, Otello, and other dramatic cognomina. They 
took their places on chairs near the table, and were as silent, as quiet, as 
motionless, and as well behaved, as the most bon-ton table in London 
could require. On the bishop requesting one of the chaplains to help the 
Signora Desdemona to something, the butler stept up to his lordship and 
observed, ‘‘ Desdemona will prefer waiting for the roasts.” After dinner 
they were sent to walk on the terrace, and [ had the honour of assisting 
at their coucher, for which a number of comfortable cushions were pre- 
pared in the bishop’s dressing-room. The Archbishop of Taranto, so well 
known through Italy as the author of many clever works, has also pro- 
duced one on cats, full of ingenuity and pleasantry.’-—vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 


In justification of her belief in the fidelity and affection of these 


much-abused quadrupeds, she tells the following story, upon the 
faith of a contemporary Italian writer. 


‘ A beautiful peasant girl of the village of Monte-orsano, in the Brianza, 
had obtained a sort of melancholy celebrity by an infliction, which fre- 
quently struck her down to the earth, in the midst of the village festival, 
or church ceremony, where her beauty and piety were the boast and the 
edification of her village friends. Every physician in Lombardy, every 
saint in the calendar, had been applied to, on behalf of Clementina ; and 


vows and offerings had been made in vain, to cure, what was incurable, 
a confirmed epilepsy. If the saints, however, were negligent, Clementina 
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had one friend, whose vigilance never slumbered. It was her cat; which 
not only shared her bed and her polenta, but followed her in her walks and 
devotions, from the vineyard to the altar. 

‘ The first time that Mina saw her young mistress fall in a fit, and 
wound herself against a tomb in the village cemetery, she exhibited the 
most extraordinary emotion. She soon acquired the habit, from a fre- 
quent recurrence of the infirmity, of watching its approach; and at last 
seemed to have obtained such a knowledge of the change of countenance 
and colour, which preceded the attack, that she was wont, on the first 
symptom, to run to the parents of Clementina, and, by dragging their 
clothes, scratching at their persons, or mewing in the most melancholy 
manner, (‘* Miagolando in tuono mesto ed affannoso,”) she succeeded in 
awakening their attention, and trotted out before them, mewing them on 
to the spot, where her young mistress lay lifeless. Mina at last obtained 
such confidence for her warnings, that, on the first cry of the faithful cat, 
the friends of Clementina flew to her assistance before she incurred any 
injury from her sudden fall. 

« At fifteen, the malady of the beautiful Clementina brought her to her 
tomb. Her cat walked after her bier, on which she was exposed, (as is 
the custom in Italy), and covered with flowers. During the funeral ser- 
vice, she sat at the head of the bier, gazing with an intent look on the 
lifeless features of her young mistress; and when the grave was filling she 
made a vain endeavour to jump in, but was withheld by the bystanders, 
who carried home this chief mourner after the melancholy ceremon 
Mina, however, was seen the next morning stretched upon the new aa 
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grave, which she continued to visit a he until she visited it for the last 


time, a few months after her friend’s death; when she was found dead 
upon the green mound that covered her remains. 

‘ The celebrity of the “‘ Gatto del Cimitero,” has not yet passed away 
from the village of Monte-orsano. I dedicate this little history of the 
faithful Mina, to my young friend Ina ; whose ‘‘ passione gattesca,” en- 
titles her to the distinction, Kindness to animals is but a form of sensi- 
bility, and in youth is always the harbinger of higher and deeper-seated 
feelings. It should not be confounded with the misplaced instinct of 
maternity in childless old maids, or the capricious fondness of adults for 
the brute creation, which is unaccompanied by any touch of kindness for 
their biped dependants, or any manifestation of sympathy for human 
misfortune.’—vol. ii. pp. 41—43. 


The following humorous description, of one of our wise ancestors 
submitting to the operations of the barber, is exceedingly good. 


‘ It is one of the blessed effects of the diffusion of knowledge, to render 
men less dependent on others; and society seems to have rejoiced in its 
emancipation from the tyranny of hair-dressing. Formerly the barber’s 
knock was as well known, and as punctual as the postman’s. His impor- 
tant visage, sagacious look, and his bag of apparatus, belonged as much to 
the objects of daily vision, as the place in which he was received. There, 
for one mortal hour at least, and that at the most precious and active pe- 
riod of the day, sat the victim of fashion with its minister, bound tightly up 
in a white cloth, like a baby in swaddling-clothes, sometimes pulled by the 
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nose, sometimes scored on the cheek, and often in dangerof an unlucky 
cut across the throat ;—then again, smoked and smothered with the va- 
pours reeking from the curling iron, which dragged up his hair by the 
roots; while his drawn-in breath, clenched hands, closed lips, and er 
cheeks, spoke all the torture of his voluntary suffocation. The whole sad 
scene terminated in a dense cloud of musty powder, discharged from the 
notable puffing machine into every exposed orifice, filling the ears, ascend- 
ing the nostrils, and blinding the eyes of the sufferer. Yet the wisdom of 
our ancestors looked upon this daily martyrdom and perpetual disfigura- 
tion as indispensable to the appearance of a gentleman. 

‘ Hair-dressing, moreover, had its indirect advantages, by encouraging 
literary propensities ; many worthy persons took the opportunity of lining 
the inside of their heads, while the barber decorated its outward parts, 
who would never otherwise have found leisure for “improving the mind,” 
In those days, a play-book or a pamphlet was sure to be whitened, in every 
third page, by the contents of the power-puff. Hairdressers were also ser- 
viceable to their species, by maintaining and diffusing a taste for anec- 
dote. Even ministers of state were occasionally indebted to the coiffeur 
for their principal knowledge of human nature, and for the better part of 
their wit.’—vol. ii. pp. 51, 52. 


The account of the mania for the study of astronomy, which once 
prevailed in France, is also clever. 


‘ Towards the end of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, and the begin- 
ning of that of Louis the Fifteenth, (including the regency,) astronomy 
taking the place of polemics, raged as an epidemic. Men, women, and 
children, leaving this world to take care of itself, got into “‘ other and better 
worlds ;” and wits, lost on earth, were all to be found, like Orlando’s, in 
the moon. Women’s eyes were no longer the only lights that helped poets 
to similes. Celestiai bodies succceded to terrestrial ; Love, no longer blind, 
never appeared without a telescope; rendezvous were given in bosquets and 
on terraces, to gaze on the ‘‘ chaste cold moon ;”’ hearts and planets disap- 
peared together; anc ladies were so intently engaged in studying the 
principles of Newton, that they forgot their own; and gave practical de- 
monstration that, in going astray, women’s “ stars are more in fault than 
they.” '"—vol. ii. p. 56. 

From volumes of this kind it would be easy to multiply extracts, 
both good and bad ; but those which we have selected are speci- 


mens of the better part only of the work; the rest is merely 
‘leather and prunella.” 





Arr. I[].—Memorials of Charles John, King of Sweden and Norway : 
illustrative of his Character ; of his relations with the Emperor Na- 
poleon; and of the Present State of his Kingdoms. With a Discourse 
on the Political Character of Sweden. By William George Meredith, 


Esq. A.M. of Brazenose College, Oxford. S8vo. pp. 425. London: 
Colburn. 1829. 


THE conviction appears to be every day gaining ground, that fiction 
is less amusing, as well as less instructive, than truth, and its 
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effects are already strikingly visible in our literature. An histo- 
rieal taste has, in fact, been created, and on every side we observe 
writers, who, a few years ago, would have entertained a no higher 
ambition than to spin out three volumes of sentiment, or horrors, for 
the Minerva press, turning their attention to the actual deeds and 
sufferings of mankind, and making attempts at history. The re- 
sults at first will, of course, be lamentable enough. The man who 
might have chronicled the actions of a romance hero or heroine, to 
the great satisfaction of boarding-school young ladies or gentle- 
men, will find his grey goose quill unable to operate upon the 
tough materials of real life. History demands the highest genius, 
united with the most extensive knowledge both of men and things, 
and a style formed from the beginning, for its peculiar purposes. 
Nothing is easier in this, as well as in other departments of 
literature, than to “‘amaze the unlearned and make the learned 
smile,” by a pompous exhibition of language, or an affectation of 
philosophising, as to this end nothing more is necessary than to 
borrow the dress of other men’s ideas, and, with the richness and 
volume of this drapery, to conceal the shrinking littleness of our 
own skeleton reflections. The principal commodity of little his- 
torians, is words. The march of the great family of mankind, 
through the wastes and wilderness of time, strikes them only as a 
subject for some quaint reflection, or common-place remark ; and 
they are infinitely less solicitous to draw from the errors and mise- 
ries of their species, lessons of wisdom for themselves, than to paint 
-* their shrivelled fancies the hues of a false and meretricious 
eauty. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the public will derive great 
and positive advantages from the direction which our literature is 
now taking. Great subjects will be selected by bad writers, it is 
true, and thus rendered for a time unpopular ; but the effect of this 
will quickly pass away, and historians will arise who will drive 
these meddlers off the stage. On the continent, more than one 
historian of ability is already employed in sifting and purifying the 
records of mankind; and even amongst ourselves, who have for 
many years looked but coldly upon this species uf composition, there 
are a few names which may be compared with the highest of their 
continental rivals. 

The ‘ Memorials of Charles John, King of Sweden and Norway,’ 
&e., belong to that useful but humble class of works which furnish 
materials for history. It, in reality, consists of three parts, of 
which the first is an historical introduction, containing a brief out- 
line of the political history of Sweden from the time of Charles XII. 
down to the present day; while the second and third parts are 
merely collections of speeches, letters, addresses, &c., which throw 
considerable light upon the eras to which they belong. The am- 
bitious wars, and the great misfortunes of Charles XII., appear to 
have exhausted the energies of Sweden, which for nearly a century 
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after his death was plunged in a species of political lethargy. Mr. 


Meredith justly denominates Charles ‘an unskilful statesman ;” 
and if he had added that he was “a bad prince,” he would have 


been amply borne out by the facts of history. Upon his death, 
which was a real blessing to his country, confusion united with 
misrule, in hurrying Sweden into the depths of misery, and a 
series of conspiracies, intrigues, and revolutions ensued, which, 
~——- too unimportant to occupy the thoughts of posterity, were 


deeply felt in their consequences by the Swedish people. 

“pa the year 1721, in which peace was concluded with Russia, 
and the provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, Ingria, and part of Fin- 
land ceded to that already too vast empire, to “the fatal year of 
1808,” the annals of Sweden are almost a blank, or, if they record 
anything, it is a mere tissue of internal troubles and unsuccessful 
wars. 


‘ Her territory on the side of Russia encroached on, was threatened on 
the side of Norway ; her German possessions were occupied by the French ; 
her navies were destroyed, her finances and army were disorganized. 
During this gloomy period, the power of the State, successively trans- 
ferred to different parties, alternated in strange vicissitudes, not in the 
steady pursuit of any well-digested plan, but according as the rival orders 
of the kingdom obtained the ascendancy. Hence the form and spirit of 
the government were vacillating and unsettled. The military genius too 
of Scandinavia seemed to have fallen before Frederickshall; her armies 
were no longer disciplined by renowned tacticians, and her legions no 
longer carried that terror among their enemies, and that confidence of 
victory within themselves, which had once, under the great Gustavus, and 
the two Charles’s, established on the surest foundation the military fame 
of Sweden. The fatal days of Willmanstrand and Fredericshamn, and 
the idle aggression which preceded the fruitless peace of Varela, stood 
arrayed against them : and the battle of Hoogland, though it promised a 
brighter «ra to the Swedish flag, was a victory dearly bought, accom- 
panied and followed by losses which their navy could ill afford to suffer, 
and which the government had not the means quickly to repair.’---pp. 3, 4. 


In this state was Sweden and her government, when, in 1808, 
the province of Finland was invaded by Russia, in consequence of 
the political schemes engendered at Tilsit. Russia had, at this 
period, abandoned the political system upon which she had hitherto 
acted in alliance with England, the objects of which were, the 
independence of the North of Germany, of Hanover, and Holland ; 
the re-establishment of the King of Sardinia, the security of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the entire evacuation of Italy by the French 
troops ; together with the establishment of a safe and moderate 
order of things on the continent of Europe generally. Mr. Mere- 
dith appears to regard the inconsistency of Russia, on this occasion, 
as something to be wondered at; and observes, that whoever will 
compare her new course of conduct with that which she had pre- 
viously pursued, cannot fail to be amused by her vacillation. But 
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political absurdity, or profligacy, is too common to strike or amuse ; 
and when we can assign a sufficient reason for the conduct of a 
monarch, as we can in the present instance, the occurrence assumes 
the most ordinary and every-day aspect. It is acknowledged, that 
the acquisition of Finland, “ with its fortresses and harbours, and 
its frontier coasts on the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland,” was im- 
portant to Russia, and more particularly at that period; and a 
favourable opportunity of weakening and humiliating an ancient 
rival occurring, it was not in the nature of things that an ambitious 
power like Russia should let it slip. The advantages to be gained 
by this step, are justly stated by the author. 


‘ By the removal of the frontier to a distance from the Russian capital, 
and by throwing it back in a proportionate degree on the enemy's centre, 
Sweden, thus closely hemmed in between two kingdoms, would naturally 
be crushed, and either dwindle into a dependent state, or at length be 
entirely absorbed in the Muscovite empire.’---pp. 6, 7. 


The weakening of Sweden was equally agreeable to France. 
Napoleon no doubt was pleased to punish a country, which, by its 
attachment to the interests of England, his most powerful and re- 
doubted enemy, had provoked his anger. He might also be willing 
to allow Alexander to amuse himself with effecting conquests, 
which would only be bringing him nearer to bimself, and in all 
probability creating causes of a rupture, which would justify him 
in leading his armies into Russia. This design, however, was at 
this period most carefully concealed ; and nothing was visible but 
an unaccountable friendship for the Emperor Alexander. 


‘ Of the indifference which France exhibited on this occasion to the fate 
of the Swedish kingdom, and the aggrandizement of Russia, or rather of 
her pledged neutrality in all the proceedings relating to that operation, 
there is a most clear, and at the same time most curious proof in the 
answer returned by the Emperor Napoleon to the intreaties of Charles 
XIII. when the King, after having lost Finland, wrote to the Tuileries, 
praying for the preservation to Sweden of the isles of Aland; the mockery 
of the answer was brief as it was bitter---‘‘ Apply to the Emperor Alex- 
ander; he is great and generous !”’---p. 8. 


In spite of the exertions of Great Britain, who poured forth 
millions of her treasures in support of her northern ally, Finland 
was invaded and lost; and an internal revolution arising out of 
the aggressions of a foreign monarch, the reigning prince, Gus- 
tavus [V., resigned, and the throne, together with a constitution 
which had been hastily formed, was offered to the Duke of Suder- 
mania, who accepted it, and was crowned under the title of 
Charles XIII., on the 29th of June, 1809. By a treaty with the 
new monarch, Russia contrived to legitimate what she had acquired 
by force, and at the same time the King of Sweden consented, 
at the dictation of his successful enemy, to make peace with 


France and Denmark, and consequently to abandon Great Britain. 
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’ The people, however, who had long been accustomed to trade with 
Great Britain, and to whom her manufactures and epee ye 
were become necessary, by no means entered into the views of 
the sovereign, and continued, in spite of the laws, to carry on an 
active commerce with the common enemy of the continent. This 
state of things could not of course long remain concealed from 
Napoleon, who complained that one small portion of the southern 
coast of Scandinavia was doing him more harm, to use his own 
language, than five coalitions together. The seeds of dispute 
with France were daily springing up, in spite of every effort to 
repress them, when a new character, ‘ destined to play an important 

art in the future history of Sweden,’ appeared upon the stage. 

‘his was the French assent Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
who, on the decease of the Crown-Prince, Christian Augustus de 
Holstein Augusterbourg, was elected by the States General, in 
August, 1810, to fill up the vacancy thus caused in the succession 
to the throne. Bernadotte arrived in Sweden on the 20th of 
October, 1810, and his position at this period is thus described by 
Mr. Meredith :— 


* Scarcely had the future monarch arrived, when he found it necessary 
to take a decided part in this disagreeable altercation with his former coun- 
try. The Crown-Prince hesitated not to adopt that conduct which was 
demanded by the interests of his new country, but not without sanguine 
hopes that, by his exertions, he might be able to reconcile all differences. 
In addition, however, to the rigorous demands of France, a new source of 
irritation speedily arose from the imperious behaviour of Baron Alguier, 
the French. Minister at Stockholm. The Crown-Prince, in the first letter 
which he addressed to Napoleon, dated November 11th, 1810, complained 
of the severe instructions which that Minister had received : and it seems, 
that as long as he remained in Sweden, (from which he was finally re- 
moved on account of his offensive conduct to the officers of the Swedish 
Government,) he gave the Crown-Prince no reason to alter the opinion he 
had at first conceived of him. 

‘ Scarcely had the first conciliatory letter been sent, when a dispatch. 
arrived from Baron Lagerbjelke, the Swedish Minister at Paris, detailing 
with minuteness a very stormy interview with Napoleon, who, in a dis- 
jointed and interrupted harangue of upwards of an hour, discoursed on a 
variety of subjects relating to the continental system, complained bitterly 
that he had been duped and cajoled by Sweden, protested that he would 
acknowledge no neutrals, and alluded strongly to the reports then in cir- 
culation, of the jealousy of Russia relative to his projects of dismembering 
that empire, by forcing the Swedes against her on one side, and the Saxons 
and Poles on the other, in order to re-erect in its original integrity the 
kingdom of Poland, of which the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw was to form 
the nucleus. Finally, the Emperor demanded an open state of war, or of 
adhesion to his system ; and called on Sweden formally to range herself on 
the side of England, against France and her Allies, or to unite with him 
against England. ‘ If within five days after the official note has been pre- 
sented by M. Alguier, the King has not resolved to be at war with 
England, M. Alguier shall set out immediately, and Sweden shall have war 
with France and her Allies. A maritime peace at any price!” 
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‘At the same time, the Baron Alguier, in conformity with his instruc- 
tions, presented an official note to the same effect, demanding an answer 
within five days, and declaring war in the event of Sweden refusing to 
comply with the propositions which it contained. 

‘ By this decisive step of Napoleon, marked with his characteristic 
firmness and energy, no alternative was left for Sweden, but to adopt on 
the instant some positive measure. Some severe regulations were framing 
at the time when these dispatches arrived, but the answer demanded must 
be categorical. War was accordingly determined on against England, 
and the commerce of Sweden was abandoned to the discretion of the 
British Cabinet.’---pp. 17---20. 


It was clearly understood, both in Sweden and in England, that 
this war was as contrary to the inclinations, as it was to the inte- 
rests, of the Swedish government, and under this conviction the 
British cabinet resolved to adopt a moderate course towards our 
ancient northern ally. But this could not prevent the effects of 
the measure from being severely felt in Sweden, the greater part of 
whose revenue, arising from the customs, was at once swept away, 
while her expenditure was immensely increased by the inevitable 
additions to her army and navy. At the same time, the commerce 
of the country was nearly annihilated. In this extraordinary state 
of affairs, the Crown-Prince, in 1810, applied to Napoleon for aid, 
describing the exhausted condition of the country, the poverty of 
the treasury, and the weakness of the army; but Napoleon, who 
only regarded Sweden as a feeble slave, whose exertions he could, 


command, paid no attention to the application of the Crown- 
Prince. On the contrary, without condescending to reply to the 


request of his former companion in arms, Napoleon forwarded 
through his minister at Stockholm, a series of extravagant propo- 
sitions and demands upon Sweden. 


‘ A body of four thousand seamen was demanded to serve in the French 
fleet at Brest; the demand was refused, on the grounds of being contrary 
to the letter of the constitution: a confederation of the North, between 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Grand-duchy of Warsaw, the nucleus con- 
templated for the future kingdom of Poland, was also proposed, but de- 
clined on the part of the Swedish Government, At length, in July 1811, 
in addition to the disagreeable instructions, by virtue of which he acted, 
the behaviour of the French Minister having become personally offensive, 
his recal was formally demanded, and he was replaced by M. de Cabre ; 
who was, however, rather unceremoniously dismissed in December, 1812, 
for conduct which, in an official paper of a Swedish Minister of that pe- 
riod, is stigmatized as being ‘‘ rather less in accordance with the law of 
nations than is usually conceded to ambassadors.” Of Baron Alguier, 
besides the complaints made against him by Baron Engestrom, the Crown- 
Prince, in his letter to Napoleon of the 24th March, 1812, expressly states 
that “ that Minister hurt the national pride, and that his arrogance spoilt 
every thing. His communications bore no mark of that respect which 
crowned heads mutually owe one another; and by fulfilling the intentions 
of Napoleon as his own passions dictated to him, he spoke in the style of 
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a Roman proconsul, without recollecting that it was not to slaves that he 
was addressing himself.—pp. 24, 25. 


The insolence of the French minister is conjectured by Mr. 
Meredith to have formed a part of Napoleon’s system, by which 
he appears to have desired to precipitate the Crown-Prince into 
some step, compromising the new interests of his country. There 
appears to have been some secret enmity existing between Napoleon 
and Bernadotte, even previous to the departure of the latter from 
France, on which occasion Napoleon is said to have remarked :— 
‘‘We have not understood each other; now it is too late: he has 
his own interests, his own policy, and I have mine.” __ 

When a misunderstanding, whether among nations or individuals 
exists, circumstances almost invariably occur to bring about an 
open rupture; and it is remarkable enough, that with a kind of 
instinctive aversion to doubt and uncertainty, men discover a dis- 
position to push matters to extremities and ‘sce the worst of what 
is to happen. In the present instance, the animosity of the French 
government was quickly made apparent by its conduct towards the 
merchant navy of Sweden, and by ‘the systematic injustice of 
the officers who presided in the French prize-courts.” The mer- 
chantmen of Sweden and Denmark were attacked, and carried 
into French ports, and although complaints and representations 
were made by the Swedish minister at Paris, no redress could be 
obtained. At length, however, the Swedish government determined 
upon making reprisals, and one of the numerous privateers which 
had for a long while infested the shores of the Baltic, was taken 
and brought into a Swedish port. Other causes of dissention 
followed, and at length the patience of the ministers being ex- 
hausted, Sweden took a decided step, and applied for the assistance 
of Russia. When this event became known to Napoleon, he 
charged the Crown-Prince with “ private enmities, violent passions, 
and ill-directed ambition ;” and the latter — in a letter, which 


Mr. Meredith considers to have been equivalent to a declaration of 
war. 


‘ This able composition, which may be not inaptly denominated an epis- 
tolary manifesto, and which put an end to all farther communications be- 
tween Sweden and France, embraces a variety of subjects, and minutely 
answers all the charges emanating from Napoleon through the medium of 
the official letter of the Duc de Bassano, It is replete with reflections 
and allusions, which must have been gall to the bitter spirit of the Em- 
peror: it indignantly abandons all the attempts which the Crown-Prince 
had so long and so fruitlessly made to gain his confidence and his friend- 
ship, and bids him to look to the good dispositions of the Emperor Alex- 
ander and the British Cabinet for peace. No hopes now remained of a 
partial pacification ; the cause of Sweden was intimately connected with 
the policy of Russia and England, and to them must the Emperor Na- 
poleon resort. 

‘ Since the invasion of Pomerania, Sweden had lost no time in consoli- 
dating her connections with those Courts whose assistance would be the 
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most effective in aiding her against France, and whose ulterior alliance 
would be the most lastingly important to her interests. Napoleon held 
out the forlorn hope of the restitution of Finland, but Russia engaged to 
unite the kingdom of Norway to Sweden, and to guarantee the peaceable 
possession of it to that Crown. A like demand, with respect to Norway, 
had been proposed to France, through M. de Signeul, but it was rejected 
with indignation, and the Duc de Bassano termed it “ an outrage.” In 
his answer to this particular, the Crown-Prince in his last-mentioned 
letter says, ‘* that Sweden, convinced that it was only to you, Sire, that 
she owed the loss of Finland, could never believe in your friendship for 
her, unless you obtained her Norway as an indemnification for the mis- 
chief which your policy had done her.” We have before stated our con- 
viction of the justness of this remark, nor, perhaps, is any farther proof 
of its truth necessary. The Duc de Rovigo, however, in his Memoirs 
recently published, acknowledges the fact with a frankness and honesty 
so impressed with the stamp of truth, that we are induced to record it. 
‘The fact is,” says that writer, “‘ that after having relinquished the immense 
advantages which the war had given us over the Russians, and done so 
for no other purpose than to obtain their alliance, we failed of securing it, 
although we had sacrificed to them the Turks and Swedes, our natural 
allies: and we were now forming a connection with the Austrians, who 
appeared to be our irreconcileable enemies.” ’—pp. 37---39. 


Peace with Great Britain almost immediately followed this step, 
and the ports of Sweden were thrown open to vessels of all flags 
and nations, ‘‘ with certain restrictions and reservations in favour 
of Swedish shipping.” In the military operations which preceded 


and followed the battle of Leipsic, the conspicuous part performed 
by the Crown-Prince is well known, The result was the annexa- 
tion of Norway to Sweden, which, in fact, was the prize for which 
the Swedish army fought on the banks of the Rhine. Upon this 
transaction, no less happy for Norway than honourable for Sweden, 
Mr. Meredith observes :— 


‘And thus, by pursuing a steady and skilful system of policy 
through troublous times and in trying circumstances, did Sweden not only 
raise herself from the lowest and most perilous state of her fortunes, but by 
a happy combination of events found herself, at the end of the long and 
doubtful strife which shook the Continent, restored to that rank among the 
nations of the North, which, by a long series of misgovernment, and 
military disasters, she appeared to have forfeited for ever. We have seen 
her at the commencement of the transactions, of which we have given a 
slight outline, thrown back from her eastern frontier by her mighty and 
ambitious neighbour the Russian, and menaced on the side of Norway by 
her ancient enemy the Dane, while her Continental possessions were 
occupied by the armies of France. It was not the integrity only of her 
empire that was endangered, for that was already dismembered, but it was 
her very political existence as a nation that was at stake: she survived the 
storm, but the calm which ensued was little less perilous than the turbu- 
lence of the ocean. She found herself shackled with a treaty of peace, 
the conditions of which left her to balance between the utter ruin of her 
commerce, and a state of war with one who was then known to be unvan- 
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quished, and was by all deemed invincible. The former alternative was 
hesitatingly chosen; but even that, fraught as it was with evil, did not 
avail to preserve her. Her friendly relations with France, too powerful to 
be an ally, and too interested to be a friend, were daily becoming 
more precarious, when she was rescued from the difficulties that beset her, 
by the approach of that grand crisis, wherein, vast as were the prepa- 
rations and the strength exerted on either side, her situation and other 
circumstances made it of no inconsiderable importance into which scale 
Sweden might throw the sword. 

‘She had now the choice of her own terms; she fought for the deliver- 
ance of Germany, and she emerged from that momentous struggle with a 
well organized and victorious army, with new laurels added to her ancient 
crown, enrolled among the principal European powers by firm and honour- 
able treaties; and having obtained by the union of Norway that compact- 
ness and independence of territory, which many great statesmen in Sweden 
had frequently, though vainly projected; and which of itself more effec- 
tually than treaties guarantees the security and glory of the Northern 
Peninsula’.---pp. 47---49. 


Into the merit of Mr. Meredith’s speculations an the 
ancient system of policy pursued by Sweden, we shall not now 
‘re to enter, though they appear to be founded upon a correct 

nowledge of the true interests of that kingdom: the concluding 
remarks, however, are too clever to be passed over :— 


‘In proportion as they advanced towards maturity, the Continental 
influence of Sweden declined: the balance between France and Austria 
had been thrown into the hands of other and greater powers. But not- 
withstanding the loss of many of her provinces, the possession of Pome- 
rania, with the Isles of Rugen and Usedom, and the port of Wisnar, 
necessarily, though fruitlessly, involved Sweden in the Continental strug- 
gles and diverted her attention to foreign affairs, from what concerned her 
much more nearly at home. With her diminished forces and influence, 
it was a fruitless attempt to prevent the remaining provinces from being 
absorbed. Still Sweden persevered: she dreamed of a balance which 
had been long since destroyed, and the union of Norway no longer 
haunted her visions, as it did those of Gustavus and of Charles. Those 
of her original ideas were preserved which the course of events should 
have taught her counsellors to forget, while they seemed entirely to have 
abandoned those which, in the actual posture of affairs, were alone prac- 
ticable or desirable. Until, therefore, she was relieved from the spell with 
which this once natural alliance bound her, Sweden was positively in an 
unnatural situation. The events of later times proved it. She was invol- 
ved in Continental policy in which she had no interest, and which cost her 
heavy sacrifices, with no prospect of future advantage. She was alter- 
nately dismembered with the consent of France, as a peace-offering to 
Russia, or urged by this same ancient ally against Russia and England; 
two out of the three nations whose friendship Nature points out to her 
principally to cultivate, And this connexion with France was called a 
natural alliance! No falliance could be more unnatural, or less advanta- 
geous to Sweden. The truth was at length apparent: Sweden deserted 
the policy of history, and adopted the policy of circumstance, the policy 
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suggested by her actual situation. And what were the results? She was 


regenerated, and her happiness and her consequence were fixed on the 
solid foundation on which they now rest.’---pp. 53---55. 


The present peninsular kingdom of Sweden and Norway is thus 
ably described :— 


‘ Thus free and united, unfettered by a geographical incorporation with 
the States of the Empire of Germany, absolved from all connexion with 
that Confederation, the variety of whose interests and the intermixture of 
whose territories caused perpetual differences, Sweden is not, as formerly, 
borne by the tide of continental systems winding round the subjects of 
political collision, Unembarrassed by the possession of distant points of 
attack, and free from the glance of ambition, she is secure and concen- 
trated in herself. She may choose her part or stand aloof, she may inter- 
fere or persevere in preserving her neutrality with greater ease and dignity, 
She is not liable to be disturbed by paltry debates concerning the freedom 
of navigation of rivers, or the lines of illers roads intersecting ber terri- 
tories ; she does not see her towns garrisoned, and her provinces occupied 
by the friendly forces of an overwhelming neighbour. The outline of her 
kingdom is no imaginary line drawn through a lake with all its entangle- 
ment of islands, or meandering among streams or over mountains. The 
icy and northern oceans, the Baltic sea, the Sound, and the Cattegat, 
guard her boundaries, and alike preclude all idea of aggrandizement on her 
part, and destroy all thoughts of aggression on the part of others. On the 
side of Russia alone she has a land frontier; but marked as it is by the 
course of rivers, and minutely set out in the act of demarcation of 1819, 
nothing but the most obstinate violation of the law of nations, could pos- 
sibly tempt either party to meditate its transgression.’—pp. 58, 59. 


The advantages of the position of this kingdom, which places it 
out of the great highway of European warfare, and far from its 
perpetually blood-stained battle-fields, are ably and feelingly 
summed up by Mr. Meredith. 


‘ The general security of Sweden is the guarantee for her internal repose. 
The peasant cultivates his fields without any apprehension that the march- 
ing or countermarching of hostile or friendly armies will plunder his stores 
or trample over his crops. Hence, and from the especial protection ac- 
corded by the late and the present monarch to the different branches of 
agricultural industry, so great a progress has been made, that from being 
unable to supply herself with corn, as was the case not many years since, 
Sweden new annually grows sufficient to leave a considerable surplus, after 
the quantity necessary for the year’s consumption has been deducted. 

‘ In the cities of Sweden, the merchant fears neither siege nor bombard- 
ment, nor that legitimate plunder, so often levied under the name of con- 
tributions on the cities of the Continent. And even most of her sea-port 
towns, lying as they do onthe banks of arms of the sea, but at a con- 
siderable distance from the main, and well protected by fortifications to 
guard the entrance, are less liable to assault than those harbours which are 
scarcely a bomb-shot distance from the ocean.’—pp. 59—61. 


It is melancholy to observe, that as agriculture advances, and 
multiplies the means of subsistence, vice steps in to pervert them 
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to its purposes. The overplus of corn is converted, in Sweden as 
elsewhere, into spirituous liquors, which not only corrupt and 
debase the peasant of the present generation, but sap and under- 
mine the character of the generations yet to come. It is not, 
however, by discouraging agriculture, by preventing the produc- 
tion of surplus corn, that this evil is to be remedied—but by creat- 
ing another check, no less powerful, and far more honourable to 
human nature—moral character. To the formation of this character 
the geographical position of the country is highly favourable ; for 
to be free hom the inroads of war, is not merely to be out of the 
reach of the bodily miseries which the march of armies, and the 
ravages of enemies, occasion ; it is also to be, in a great measure, 
beyond the reach of those vices which follow war more surely than 
the pestilence. The high moral tone observable in the middle and 
lower orders of our own country, is partly attributable to our insular 
position. In the following passage the other advantages of our 
country are ably painted. 


‘ To our English readers, whose shores have for so many centuries been 
unscathed by foreign invasion, and whose plains have never been the “ seat 
of war,” the advantages arising from internal tranquillity may not, perhaps, 
appear in so forcible a light. But let us for a moment put ourselves in the 
place of those nations who have found 


“‘ Their long fair fields plough’d up as hostile ground, 
Disputed foot by foot ;” 


Let us identify ourselves with those people, unconcerned, perhaps, in the 
fray, but whose lands have been marked out as lists for the battle of con- 
tending armies, and we may perhaps feel the value of the great exemption. 
If we turn our eyes to the Continent of Europe, where shall we find a spot 
which has not, in its turn, been ravaged, trampled over, and despoiled by 
the fury of enemies, and exhausted by the succour of friends? Ismail, in 
the extreme East, Rochelle in the farthest West, have alike been the scenes 
of slaughter and of famine; while Copenhagen, Stralsund, Dantzic, vie in 
their reiterated tales of horror with Genoa, and with Numantia, or Sara- 
gossa, the meteors of ancient and modern history. There are Magdeburgh, 
Mantua, and Mentz, each sadly immortalized in letters of fire and blood. 
There is the soil of Flanders, of Savoy, of Piedmont, and of the Iberian 
Peninsula, so often, both in later times, and of old, trod, and re-trod, and 
glutted with gore. There are the plains around Leipsic, to which four of 
the greatest battles ever fought by man, have given a frightful celebrity. 
And there are the Tagus, the Seine, the Rhine, the famous Elbe and Da- 
nube, the Oder, and the Vistula, which have all, and each of them, so often 
marked the lines of military operations by their blood-stained streams. 
The traveller is lost amid his reminiscences of horror as he passes through 
endless fields of battle. But these sensations are quickly effaced, for the 
desolation of the moment is succeeded by ages of glory.’— pp. 53—62. 


Passing over the author’s remarks on the naval power and 
political constitution of Sweden, we come to his brief recapitulation 
of the character of Charles John, Crown-Prince of Sweden. 
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‘Having now endeavoured to assist the reader in forming a clear con- 
ception of the character of a country, of which we are too ignorant, our 
attention is naturally attracted to a consideration of the individual by 
whom that character has principally been formed. The time has long 
arrived that Charles John of Sweden should be extricated from the pen of 
fugitive pamphleteers and political adventurers, Envy, indeed, will not 
yet be silent, but her whisper will not reach posterity. In England, we 
have been too apt to consider this king as one of the mushroom monarchs 
of Napoleon, fortunate in not being as evanescent as his fungous brethren. 
We forget that he was the free choice of a free people, and that perhaps 
no event was more galling in the life of Napoleon, than the election of his 
ancient brother in arms to the throne of the Vasas. Even those who are 
unprejudiced, and who pay homage to the talents of the King of Sweden, 
consider him only as a skilful general, and a subdolous politician. What 
else he may be, and what are the sentiments of the writer of this notice 
with regard to him, it is unnecessary to state. We have no wish to inter- 
fere in the opinion which the reader may himself form from the following 
documents, which must command, if not his admiration, at least his atten- 
tion. Inthem we may trace the King of Sweden from the moment he 
landed on the Quay of Helsingbourg, to his very last meeting with the 
representatives of his people. We shall find him during the course of his 
extraordinary career, in all possible situations, and under the influence of 
all the feelings with which meu can sympathise. As a warrior, as a states- 
man, asa patriot, as a father, as a promoter of science, and as a patron of 
the arts; in his tent, in his cabinet, invoking an implacable despot, plan- 
ning the studies of his son; in the hall of agriculture, in the theatres of 
universities, in the academies of science, he alike fixes our interest. We 
are surprised to hear one whom we have considered only as a successful 
soldier, giving utterance to feelings of refined sensibility in language of 
majestic eloquence.’—pp. 89—91. 


The perusal of the documents which compose the second and 
third parts of this interesting and valuable work, cannot fail to 
impress the reader with a high respect for the character of Berna- 
dotte ; but there is not perhaps in the whole volume anything which 


is better calculated to produce this feeling than the following letter 
to Napoleon. 


‘Tue Crown-Prince To THE Emperor NAPoLeon. 


, ‘ Feb. 11, 1812. 

‘ Sie,---The reports which have just arrived bring intelligence that a 
division of the army under the orders of the Prince of Eckmiihl, invaded 
the territory of Swedish Pomerania on the night of the 26-27th of Jan. 
This division has pursued its march, has entered the capital of the duchy, 
and has occupied the isle of Rugen. 

‘ The King waits for your Majesty to make known the causes which have 
induced you to act in a manner so diametrically opposite to existing 
treaties. My ancient relations with your Majesty authorize me in suppli- 
cating you not to delay an explanation of the motives, in order that I may 
give the King my opinion on the line of policy which Sweden ought now 
to adopt. 


‘ The outrage gratuitously committed on Sweden is deeply felt by the 
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people, and doubly, Sire, by myself, who am charged with the honour- 
able duty of defending them. Although I have contributed to render 
France triumphant, although I have constantly desired to see her respected 
and happy, it never has entered into my thoughts to sacrifice the interests, 
the honour, and the independence of the country which has adopted me, 
Your Majesty, so good a judge in this affair, has already penetrated into 
my resolutions. Little jealous as I am of the glory and the power which 
surround you, I am jealous, Sire, of not being regarded as a vassal, Your 
Majesty commands the greater part of Europe, but your dominion does 
not extend to the country whither I haye been called. My ambition is 
bounded to the desire of defending it, and I regard that as the lot which 
Providence has marked out for me. The effect produced by the invasion, 
of which I complain, upon this people, may have incalculable consequences ; 
and although I may be no Coriolanus, nor the people whom I command 
Volsci, yet I have a sufficiently good opinion of the Swedes to assure you, 
Sire, that they are capable of daring every thing, and of enterprizing every 
thing, to avenge affronts which they have not provoked, and to preserve 
rights to which they cling perhaps as tenaciously as to their existence.’--- 
pp. 148, 149. 


The Crown-Prince was at this period placed in a very difficult 
and peculiar position. His former relations with Napoleon would, 
in the eyes of many, appear to require his unmitigated co-operation 
in all the Emperor’s plans, and would throw the appearance of 
ingratitude upon his joining with the enemies of his former com- 
panion in arms; but he had duties to perform, both to himself and 
to his country, which imperiously commanded his secession from 
the imperial camp, and his alliance with Russia, or any other 
power, by whose aid he could hope to rescue Sweden from its 
enthralment to France. He appears, however, to have withdrawn 
himself with regret from the influence of Napoleon; but when he 
had once resolved to take this step, and had broken the spell, as it 
were, that bound him to France, he no longer hesitated to adopt 
the boldest and most decisive measures. His letter to the Emperor 
of the French is dated February 11th, 1812; and in less than a 
month afterwards he wrote the following letter to Alexander. 


‘Tne Crown-Prince To tue Emperor ALEXAMDER. 


* Stockholm, March 7, 1812. 

‘The occupation of Swedish Pomerania by the French troops 2 mduces 
the King to dispatch the Count de Léwenhielm, his principal Aide-de- 
camp, to your Imperial Majesty. This officer, who enjoys the entire con- 
fidence of his Sovereign, is ordered to make known to your Majesty the 
causes which have served as a pretext to this invasion, in diametrical 
Opposition to existing treaties. 

‘The successive union of the coasts of the Mediterranean, of Holland, 
and of the Baltic; the hemming in of the interior of Germany, ought to 
have convinced princes, the least clear-sighted, that the old system being 
discarded, was about to give way to a new system, which, destroying all 
degrees of balance, would unite a crowd of nations under one single chief. 
The tributary monarchs, alarmed at this ever increasing domination, 
await in consternation the development of this vast plan. 
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‘In the midst of this universal mourning, the eyes of men are turned 
towards your Majesty; already are they raised, and they look up to you, 
Sire, with the confidence of hope. But allow me to observe to your Ma- 
jesty, that to secure any success in life, there is nothing like the magic of 
the first instant; so long as its power continues, every thing depends on 
the person who dares to act: the astonished are incapable of reflection, 
and all yield to the will and the impulse of that charm which they fear, or 
which they admire. 

‘ Deign, Sire, to receive with kindness the expression of my gratitude for 
the sentiments which your Majesty bears towards me. If any thing 
remains for me to wish, it is for the continuation of a happiness which I 
shall always deserve from the value which I attach to it.’---pp. 151,152. 


As, notwithstanding the letters of the Crown-Prince, and the 
representations of the Swedish Ambassador at Paris, Napoleon 
continued to act in a hostile manner towards Sweden, while his 
ambassadors at Stockholm systematically pursued the most insolent 
and extravagant course of conduct, it became evident that peace 
was no longer desired by the French Government ; and Bernadotte 
wrote the following closing letter to Napoleon. 


‘Tue Crown-Prince To tne Emeeror NAPoLeon. 
‘Stockholm, March 24th, 1812. 


‘The notes have just arrived, and I hasten to disclose my opinions on 
them with all the frankness which distinguishes my character. 

‘When the wishes of the Swedish people called me to the succession of 
the throne, I hoped, on quitting France, to be able always to reconcile 
my personal affections with the interests of my new country; my heart 
nourished the hope that it could indentify itself with the feelings of this 
people, and preserve at the same time the recollections of its first affec- 
tions, never losing sight of the glory of France, or of the sincere attach- 
ment which it has vowed to your Majesty---an attachment founded on a 
brotherhood in arms, which so many mighty deeds have adorned. 

‘It was with this hope that I arrived in Sweden. I found a nation 
generally attached to France, but still more to its liberty and its laws; 
ambitious, Sire, of your friendship, but never desiring to obtain it at the 
expense of their honour and independence. Your Majesty’s minister has 
chosen to outrage this national sentiment, and his arrogance has spoilt 
every thing; his communications do not bear any marks of the respect 
which crowned heads mutually owe one another; in fulfilling your Ma- 
jesty’s intentions, in accordance with his own passions, the Baron Alguier 
spoke like a Roman Proconsul, without reflecting that he was not address- 
ing himself to slaves. 

‘ This minister, then, has been the principal cause of the distrust which 
Sweden has begun to entertain of your Majesty's intentions towards her: 
subsequent occurrences have naturally added to it an additional weight. 

‘ | have already, Sire, had the honour of representing to your Imperial 
Majesty, by my letters of the 19th of November and the 8th of December, 
1810, the situation of Sweden, and the desire which she had of finding a 
supporter in your Majesty ; in your Majesty’s silence she has observed only 
an undeserved indifference, ce she has found it necessary to prepare her- 
self against the storm which is ready to burst on the Continent. 

‘Sire, humanity has already suffered too much. For these twenty 
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years, the earth has been glutted with human blood; and it is only want- 
ing to the glory of your Majesty to prevent its farther effusion. 

‘If your Majesty think proper that the King should make known to the 
Emperor Alexander the possibility of a reconciliation, | augur sufficiently 
well of the magnanimity of that Monarch, to dare to assure you that he 
will listen to overtures, equally advantageous for your empire, and for the 
North: if an event so unexpected and so universally desired could take 
place, how would the people of the Continent bless your Majesty! Their 
gratitude would be increased by the fear under which they at present suffer 
of the return of a scourge which has borne so heavily on them, and whose 
ravages have left such cruel traces. 

‘ Sire—one of the happiest moments I have known since I left France, 
was that which assured me that your Majesty had not altogether forgotten 
me. Your Majesty has judged right of my heart; you have discovered 
how much it must be harassed by the grievous prospect of seeing the in- 
terests of Sweden on the point of being separated from those of France, or 
of sacrificing those of a country which has reposed in me the most un- 
bounded confidence. Sire; although a Swede by honour, by duty, and 
by religion, I yet indentify myself by my wishes with that lovely France 
which gave me birth, and which I have faithfully served from my child- 
hood: each step I make in Sweden, the homages which I receive there 
awake in my mind those bright recollections of glory, which have been 
the principal cause of my elevation; and I never conceal from myself 
that Sweden, in nominating me, wished to pay a tribute of esteem to the 
French people.’—pp. 151, 156. 


Most persons have read the letter of Philip to Aristotle, inviting 
the philosopher to superintend the education of Alexander of 
Macedon. Bernadotte had probably this famous letter in his 
mind, when he composed the following admirable directions to the 
Baron Cederhjelm, on the subject of his son Oscar’s education. 


‘Tue Crown-Prince To THE Baron CEDERIJELM. 
‘ Stockholm, Oct. 29th, 1812. 

‘ I have begged the King to appoint you governor of my son, the Prince 
Oscar; and his Majesty is pleased to comply with my request. Your 
merit has determined his choice. 

‘ You are about to form the mind of my Son, and to develope his cha- 
racter; his happy dispositions will assist you. By exerting yourself to in- 
culcate in him the manners and the customs of the country, in a word, the 
national character, you will satisfy my desires; let his education be entirely 
Swedish, and the nation will owe you all the good which such an education 
must produce. 

‘ You will strengthen in his heart the sentiments of religion, of morality, 
and of love for the laws and his country. 

* You will supply his thoughts with the examples of good Kings; and 
you will also excite in his soul that thirst for true glory, which ought always 
to have for its object the desire of being useful to his fellow-creatures, and 
of contributing to their happiness. 

‘ My Son is of an age when the impressions that are received, last for 
life: you should, therefore, guard against his forming false ideas of what is 
called character; the firmness, which ought to be the basis of that of a 
prince, should never be considered a virtue, except when it is employed to 
a good purpose. 
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‘ It will be easy for you to make him understand, that his duty is always 
in accordance with the impulse of his heart, when the succour of the un- 
fortunate is in question; aud that his benefactions ought to bear the 
stamp of magnanimity, and never that of ostentation or of prodigality. 

‘ The indigent classes ought to excite the solicitude of a Prince. I de- 
sire that my son may be impressed with this principle. 

‘ A prince should be proof against either fear or suspicion ; he should not 
hesitate to expose his own life to ensure the glory and the well-being of his 
country. He should judge without passion, and with that imposing calm- 
ness which distinguishes good sovereigns. Apply yourself, my Lord, to 
impress these principles on the heart of my Son; I entrust him to you at a 
period when he has strength to receive them, that you may cherish all those 
ideas which may combine for the happiness of Sweden. Repeat to him 
unceasingly, that one of the greatest scourges which Heaven can iuflict on 
a nation, is a feeble prince: that the overthrow of states, civil war, and the 
slavery of nations, are usually the fatal consequence of the timidity of 
sovereigns ; that war is the most terrible of all evils which can befal a state, 
but that there are occasions when it is a salutary remedy, to restore energy 
to a nation, to force it to resume its ancient character, and to preserve it 
from the evil of losing its name by sinking into a province of another em- 
pire; that when a kingdom is thus menaced, and when it cannot avoid 
shame without an appeal to the fate of war, the prince has no longer the 
power of election; he must dare every thing to maintain the independence 
of his country. It is then that the energies of his soul should develope 
themselves; it is then that every circumstance demands, that he should 
surround himself with men of probity and courage, whatever may be their 
political opinions on other points, since his great end is to preserve his 
country ; and the true means to preserve a country is to combine against 
the oppressor. 

‘ You will guard my Son against reposing his confidence in the indiscreet 
and the prodigal ; the first will betray it from self-love, the last from their 
mercenary dispositions. 

‘ Religion, history, geography, statistics, mathematics, the elements of 
ancient and modern literature, drawing, and bodily exercise, will form the 
education of my Son for two years; after which I will beg the King to per- 
mit another system to be followed. 

‘ The study of religion leads to that of a mild and beneficent morality. 
With such sentiments you will fill the heart of my Son. 

‘ He should be acquainted with the history of all nations; but in pursu- 
ing this study you ought to direct him principally to distinguish that of 
their governments, their laws, and the influence they have had on the man- 
ners and public happiness. The art of war ought more particularly to fix 
the attention of my Son. In our daysa Prince ought to be a General: we 
have seen the fatal results of opposing a General, who was responsible to 
his master, against a chief whose decision was absolute. My Son, then, 
must be accustomed betimes to brave the seasons, and to make the most of 
his bodily strength, lest a too sedentary life should influence his active 
powers, or those habits of personal inspection of affairs so necessary for a 
Prince. Journeys over mountains, visits to mines, swimming and riding, 
are exercises which develope the energies of the mind, by reminding him of 


war, and awakening the idea of danger, which must ever be present to be- 
come familiar. 
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Entering still further into detail, the Prince observes :— 


‘ The study of geography should be regularly followed up by statistics, 
and especially by those of Sweden. With these my Son should be ac- 
quainted in their more trifling details, in order that he may form a just idea 
of the resources of the kingdom, and not yield to illusions dangerous for 
the people and for himself. It is my wish that this part of his education 
should not be confined to a mere superficial knowledge : as it is necessary 
that his knowledge of this branch should be thorough, it should be im- 
pressed on his memory by travels, and by intercourse with the best in- 
formed men of each state. In the provinces, the peasants and enlightened 
agriculturists of the district which he is visiting, will give him ideas on the 
fertility of their soil, on the nature of their productions, on the price of their 
provisions, on the taxes with which their lands are charged, &c. In the 
towns, the governors will instruct him on the general administration of their 
province, and lawyers of eminence will form his society during his Stay 
there. Their conversation will serve to give him an outline of the juris- 
prudence and the laws of Sweden, until the time when his age shall per- 
mit him to prosecute the study of the law. It will be necessary to take 
advantage of the curiosity which the dawn of knowledge will excite in the 
mind of my Son, to conduct him to all places where there will be any thing 
to learn, These excursions may be made an inducement to read, before 
and after, whatever may relate to the objects in question. When he visits 
ships, he should acquire a knowledge of the most celebrated naval battles ; 
cod 8 skilful seaman should accompany him, to explain the mancuvres 
which decided those engagements. When he inspects a fortress, he should 
be accompanied by an engineer, to explain to him on the spot the science of 
fortification, and of the attack and defence of places. He will find in 
Smith all the necessary information on finances and manufactures. The 
works of Winckelmann will give him a just idea of the fine arts; and 
he will form his literary taste by reading the most celebrated authors. 

‘ The great difficulty in education is to command the willingness of the 
pupil. It is important, then, to give my Son historical books which he 
shall have pleasure in reading, and which he may peruse alone. He must 
give an account of what he has read by word of mouth rather than by writ- 
ing; for a power of speaking is a primary attainment for a prince of 
Sweden. I think, therefore, that for the purpose of improving him in the 
art of speaking, you should invite as his visitors, once or twice a week, from 
seven o'clock till nine in the evening, persons whom you shall choose, and 
with whose merit you are acquainted. 

‘I wish my Son to consecrate a portion of his time to foreign literature. 
He will there learn to distinguish the characteristics of other nations, and 
to converse with foreigners on subjects which are out of the usual routine 
of the conversation of princes.’—pp. 170—176. 


The remainder of the letter is taken up with more minute direc- 
tions, which, though highly interesting as illustrative of the 
character and habits of the writer, would lead us into too great a 
length. 

With these extracts we conclude our notice of the work of Mr. 
Meredith, which, unpretending as it is, is indispensable to all those 
who would comprehend the contemporary history of Sweden, and 
the character of its able and beneficent monarch. 
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Ant. 1V.—Albrechts von Wallenstein des Herzogs von Friedland und 
Mecklenburg, ungedruckte, eighenhindige vertrauliche Briefe und 
amtliche Schreiben aus den Jahren 1627 bis 1634, an Arnheim (v. 
Arnimb), Aldringer Gallas, Piccolomini und andere Fiirsten und 
Feldherin seiner Zeit. Mit einer Charakteristick des Lebens und der 
Feldziige Wallenstein’s. Herausgegeben von Friedrick Forster. 
Zwei. Theile. Mit zwei lithographirten Briefen. Berlin. G. Reimer. 
London: Black and Young. 1828—9. 

Confidential Letters of Albrecht von Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland 
and Mecklenburg, written with his own hand; and Official Commu- 
nications to Arnheim, Aldringer, Gallas, Viccolomini and other 
Princes and Commanders of his time, now first published. With 
a Characteristic of the Life and Campaigns of Wallenstein. By 


J. Forster. With two lithographed letters. 2 vols. Berlin : G. Reimer. 
London: Black and Young. 1828—9, 


Amonc all the productions of Schiller, none are more powerfully 
written, none more evidently the children of his warmest affections, 
than those which treat of the renowned Wallenstein. In the history 
of the thirty years’ war, as well as in the celebrated drama that 
bears his name, this general stands before us individualized in the 
glowing colours of the poet’s powerful description, and painted 
with a minuteness which seems to vouch equally for the imparti- 
ality of the historian and the accuracy of the likeness. Yet, the 


imagination of the poet was too powerful to permit him to penetrate 

the softened and romantic hue which tinged his subject, viewed 

through the mist of time and colouring phantasy, to the stern simpli- 

city of unadorned truth. We still retain in all its pristine force, the 

strong impression produced u - our minds by the successive scenes 
e 


in Wallenstein’s eventful life; the inspiring activity and ene 
diffused by his presence, the no-less formidable stillness of his 
affected repose, the unwelcome inactivity of his haughty spirit, 
which seemed to slumber unrefreshed, and the concluding intrigues 
and catastrophe which freed the Emperor from one too powerful to 
be endured, either as friend or foe: but we also retained with equal 
force the feeling of annihilating disappointment, when we found 
that this noble picture did not rest on the basis of historic truth ; 
that the artist who had produced conviction in others, was uncon- 
vinced himself, and resigned the painful task of minute investi- 
gation in despair ; waticfying his conscience, but confounding his 
readers, with a few sceptical remarks tacked to the end of the 
chapter, which by- their startling brevity and indecision, caused 
a revulsion fatal to the effect of this splendid composition, whether 
considered as a work of art, or judged according to the exact truth 
of history. It is, however, much more easy to point out defects 
than to avoid or remedy them; and we are convinced that our 
readers will not require from us any apology for thus open 
pronouncing an opinion which should always be expressed with 
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force in proportion to the fame and genius of the author from 
whom we happen to differ. It was, therefore, with no small 
degree of satisfaction that we took up the volumes before us, 
anxious to discover from the actions and mind of Wallenstein 
himself, what was his real character. And we feel ourselves bound 
to express our thanks to the editor for the light which he has 
thrown, by this publication, on one of the most interesting problems 
in German bistory. 

Our introduction cannot be given better than in a passage from 
the preface.— 


‘But what gives a peculiar importance to this collection is, the number 
of letters written by Wallenstein himself, and this circumstance more 
especially, that they are not written at intervals to many, but principally 
in regular succession to one person.—-They thereby become a species of 
historical journals, so that we are able to follow the occurrences step by 
step. We will not affirm that all the letters, ordinances, and commands 
are of the same importance, yet among all that are in his own hand-writing 
(they are distinguished by a »<) there is not one which does not unfold 
to us atrace of the peculiar character of Wallenstein. That Arnhim 
possessed his confidence in a greater degree than any other general, 
is manifest from many important, and perhaps still more from the many 
insignificant, commissions with which he intrusted him. For, that he 
should commission the same man to whom he intrusted the siege of Stral- 
sund, and the negociations with the Council of Denmark for the deposition 
of King Christian, and the election cf the Emperor Ferdinand II. to the 
throne of Denmark, to whom he unreservedly communicated his relations 
to the Swedes and the Emperor; that he should request the same man to 
discover the birth-day of the King of Sweden, and the place where he was 
born, in order to cast his horoscope; that he acquainted him with all his 
pecuniary arrangements and commissioned him to procure for him white 
beer, because wine did not quench his thirst, and that he sent to him 
alone five, six, and sometimes eight letters. on the same day, sufficiently 
prove that in those years no one was more intimately connected with Wal- 
lenstein than Arnhim.’—Pref, pp. xtii—xiv. 
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From his early youth, Wallenstein displayed symptoms of his 
unbending and commanding disposition, and the registers of Al- 
dorf still contain many memoranda of his way-ward conduct, 
mingled with the an of birth and independence of spirit. 
During the civil commotions in Hungary, Wallenstein, who had 
become heir to the considerable possessions of his wife, remained 
quiet ; but assisted the Archduke Ferdinand in his expedition 
against Venice, and armed at his own expense two hundred 
cavalry. He soon distinguished himself by his bravery, muni- 
ficence and affability towards his inferiors, and his important 
services were, on the death of Boucquoi and Dampierre, rewarded 
in 1623 with the government and title of Prince of Friedland. 
His public career is too well known from his history to require @ 
recapitulation, we shall therefore confine ourselves to the more 
interesting considerations of his letters. Almost all of those which 
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are not written in his own hand, but merely signed by him, are 
written by his secretary Neuman. Those written by himself, and 
the orthography has not been altered, are all without punctu- 
ation. The original letters are often accompanied with marginal 
notes at the top, bottom, or sides. These are, in Mr. Forster’s 
work, added as postscripts, and two fac-similes are given as 
specimens. The letters are written on strong paper, with different 
water-marks, as a double eagle, a wild boar, &c. The method of 
sealing was that in common use at that period, viz. after folding 
the letter two holes were made, and a narrow slip of parchment 
passed through and sealed at both ends. 

We proceed to our extracts without further comment. No. 70, 
to Colonel von Arnimb, although somewhat defective in the 
original, is too characteristic to be omitted. ‘We learn from the 
herr’s letter that he wishes from us an ordinantz, how the people 
shall be supported in quarters, we can give him no other ordinantz 
than that the herr will take care that the people receive their 
monthly pay every month, from which to live and in no wise 
to desire subsistence from the inhabitants. And inasmuch as 
some regiments are defective and not complete, the herr will 
only issue the full subsistence for such as are complet; but to 
those officers who have been negligent not to fill the purse, for 
ifa month’s pay be given to the ne as well as to him who has 
the comp. complet would he who has well served be (badly 
rewarded, and he who has badly served) well rewarded. . : 
Moreover it often happens that they often put into their own 
purses the money from which the soldiers should be supported, 
and one way with another contrive that the inhabitants are at the 
cost of supporting the soldiers, which is unjust and highly worthy 
of punishment. Therefore the herr will give attention thereto 
that such be prevented and by no means not happen.’ (The 
remainder of the letter shows the strict discipline that Wallenstein 
preserved in his army. 


‘No. 76.—To Colonel von Arnimb. 


‘Ihave read through the Herr’s letter more attentively and find that 
the King of Sweden doth seek to make a confederacion with the Emperor, 
now this was also proponirt last year by Col. Farensbach, but | know not 
the cause wherefore it was not further ¢ractirt. My opinion is that we 
should by all means enter into a tractacion with him, for if he will attack 
Denmark on the one side, ocupiren for himself the places belonging to 
Denmark, which border on Sweden, as also Norway I think that the Em- 
peror will advance no difficultet thereby also the Emperor will easily 
tractiren a peace between Sweden and Poland.’ 

Wallenstein’s presentiments rightly directed him to King Gus- 
tavus Adolphus as his greatest enemy. He had already written to 
Arnhim concerning the horoscope of the Swedish king, and our 
author suspects that the astrological investigations did not ter- 
minate exactly in accordance with his views, for he has recourse to 
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abuse. Although informed that the Swedish Canaglia did not 
in all exceed 3000 men, yet he wrote to Colonel Fahrenbach to be 
on the alert in Henter Pommerania. 

‘No. 195—To Colonel von Arnimb. 

‘I give the Herr my thanks that he hath sent me the King of Sweden’s 
birth-day now one thing more is necessary that we could know the 
place where he was born, for that is necessary on account of the elevacion 
poli beg that the herr would send me as soon as possible moreover I wish 
that the Herr would procure Doctor Helicius to erigzren thema not that 
it is of so much consequence....he must make no judicium thereon but 
merely the /figur i remain &c.’ 

In these few extracts we have endeavoured to preserve the rude- 
ness of style as far as we could with safety. The second volume, 
which is just published, is still more interesting than the first. It 
contains an account of the life of Wallenstein from 1629 to 1633. 
And here we cannot refrain from repeating our objections to the 
manner in which the book-trade is conducted in Germany. The 
constant interruptions arising from the practice of publishing inter- 
esting works in single volumes, which make their appearance after 
intervals of nine or twelve months, is not only tantalizing but 
injurious, particularly in biography, where we wish not only to 
become acquainted with single features, but also to possess, if 
possible, a faithful, full-length portrait. 

It throws, moreover, unnecessary difficulties in the way of those 
who wish to give an account of the principal works in foreign 
literature, inasmuch as the critic must either content himself with 
a partial, and therefore unsatisfactory, review of the earlier volumes, 
or if he waits to the conclusion of the work, his labour is increased 
by the necessity of re-perusing the whole, to form an idea of the 
connection, vt | sustained merit of the execution ; to say nothing of 
the loss of time occasioned by the practice, and the injurious ten- 
dency it gives to the mind of the reader, by compelling him to be 
contented with detached broken sketches. In these remarks, we 
do not, of course, allude to Mr. Forster individually, he sins in 
common with the most eminent of his countrymen. Bat, we must 
confess that when, in his first volume, we heard him allude so 
positively to his knowledge of the real circumstances attending the 
fate of Wallenstein, we had hoped to see, in the present volume, 
the conclusion of the subject ; we now learn that ‘the rich store 
which he collected at Vienna enable him to add athird volume, 
which will embrace the negociations of Richelieu with Wallenstein, 
the campaign of 1633, the history of his murder, and the process 
of the so named conspirators.’ It must be owned, at least, that 
Mr. Forster is a good tactician, and cleverly reserves his bonne 
bouche for the last. When this additional volume makes its ap- 
pearance, we shall not fail to communicate it to our readers, if it 
should throw any new light upon this strange, eventful history. 

To return more immediately to our subject, Mr. Forster, in the 
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course of his examination of the secret records of the War Office 
at Vienna, which were liberally opened to him, found much that, 
together with the letters of Wallenstein to Arnimb, which were in 
his possession, gave him exclusive advantages, as the biographer 
of the Duke of Friedland. And certainly few inquiries of a more 
mae nature could present rroenarse Me to a German. The 
guilt of Wallenstein has never been clearly established, and the 
House of Austria itself has on this subject displayed great liberality. 
Joseph the Second, on being asked by Frederick the Great, what 
was Wallenstein’s real offence, answered vaguely that he could not 
allow himself to suspect his ancestors of injustice; and Leopold 
the Second, when his courtiers pointed out to him the place ‘ me 
the traitor fell,’ nobly rebuked them with the remark, that it was 
not yet proved that he was a traitor, and that the discovery of the 
truth must be left to time. 

After the year 1629, the mutual position of Wallenstein and 
Arnimb was not so friendly as before ; the latter did not even ac- 
quaint the Duke that he had accepted a commission in the Saxon 
service, and when afterwards the two quondam friends entered into 
negociations as the respective plenipotentiaries of their sovereigns, 
the correspondence assumed a different tone. This second volume 
contains letters to and from the Emperor Ferdinand the Second, 
King Ferdinand the Third, Elector Maximilian the First, Trant- 
mannsdorff, Eggenberg, Wendenberg, &c. 

We now proceed with our extracts :— 

Our old acquaintance, Keppler, who was Court Astrologer to 
Wallenstein, thus writes to him : 


‘ Sagan, Feb, 10, 1629. 

‘Scarcely had I sent my petition to your Highness, when I received 
through Pieronius the letters, in which your Highness commands me to 
calculate the time of the approaching conjunction: but I perceive by the 
annexed sheet that this can already be taken from Rudolph’s Tables. 
Yet I will not answer for their accuracy in details. They are indeed rich 
in observations, but when we consider that this conjunction of the most 
slowly moving planets appears scarcely bodily visible, the eyes will for 
three days be in doubt whether the conjunction is now first complete, or 
whether it has really passed.’—vol. ii. p. 2. 


We have more matter from Keppler interesting to astrologers, 
but we doubt whether the most interesting to Keppler was not the 
order for the payment of 13,000 florins, which in those days must 
have been no inconsiderable sum. Verily, astrology appears to 
us, at least, to have been more profitable than alchymy. 

Wallenstein, on being installed Duke of Mecklenburg, displayed 
the strongest desire to keep the king of Sweden employed in 
Poland, for he had long seen in that distinguished general his 
formidable rival, and always paid more attention to his movements, 
although when accompanied Dut by few, than to those of his other 
enemies, even when at the head of more numerous troops. It is 
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about this time that his new dignities appeared to have increased 
the natural haughtiness of his character, and his orders are con- 


. veyed, not only to his inferior officers, but to Arnim himself, with 


a sternness which appears to have been the principal cause of the 
coolness between them. Colonel Sparr, who had been commanded 
to increase his regiment to 1,000 or 1,500 strong, made some ob- 
jections ; the Duke instantly wrote to Arnim an order to dismiss 
bins. ‘I am resolved thoroughly to keep him no longer in His 
Majesty’s service, and let the Herr see my ordinance really exe- 
cuted, for I will admit of no replica, of whatever nature it may be.’ 
And to Magdeburg, which had refused to accept his conditions, 
that do not seem to have been too seyere, he writes with'a brevit 
that derives a terrible force from the energy of the writer. ‘ We 
will advise the town not to persevere in its refusal, for much may 
it repent thereof.’ 

The strictness, haughtiness, and — of Wallenstein, placed 
weapons in the hands of his enemies, of which they were not slow 
to avail themselves. Their designs, however, were not unknown 
to him. Slawata, the Chancellor of Bohemia, who afterwards 
cannot certainly be numbered among the Duke’s friends, wrote him 
a letter dated June 14th, 1629, in which he tells him that ‘ he had 
heard from several people of consequence that Tilly had received 
orders to arrest him, or if he did not succeed, to remove him from 
this world in another manner, but for what cause must not be 
written. —No. 305. To this Wallenstein writes the following 
characteristic answer :— | 


‘ Your letter of the 14th reached me to day, from which I perceive your 
attachment to my person, and accept the same with thanks. But I can- 
not help wondering that you notice such childish things. My Lord, the 
Emperor is an upright and discerning Lord, who rewards true service in 
another manner than you describe. Herr Telly is a cavalier, who can 
arrest the seditious, but cannot handle with assassination. The gentle- 
men, in the place from which you write, (Slawata had chosen to date from 
Amsterdam, but Wallenstein knew that it came not quite so far from the 
Austrian capital), amused themselves of yore with lying stuff. But I live 
in the good hope that merited vengeance will yet overtake them, and that 
they will shortly learn whether I am dead or not, and with this, I remain, 
&c.’—vol. ii. pp. 67, 68. 


The Emperor, with a heavy heart, consented to his recal, pro- 
testing against the consequences which might ensue, and sent as 
his messengers those whose presence on such an occasion would be 
least unacceptable to Wallenstein, with orders to make known to 
the Duke of Friedland his command, or rather wish, to persuadiren 
him from his command and generaiship ‘with all discreet good 
motives, and to assure him of our imperial favour.’ Wallenstein 
had previously received intelligence of what had passed from his 
cousin Max von Wallenstein, and when the ambassadors intro- 
duced their mission with polite excuses, he showed them the 
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nativity of the Elector Maximilian. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ from 
the Astris you yourselves can see that I knew your object, and 
that the Spiritus of the Prince Elector of Bavaria rules that of the 
Emperor; I cannot, therefore, accuse the Emperor: I am sorr 
that his Majesty has shown so little regard for me, but I will 
submit.’—vol. n. p. 71. 

In his retirement he occupied himself with building and ar- 
ranging a palace that might vie in splendour with those of the 
Roman emperors. Wallenstein was great in all that he undertook ; 
he was aman whom it was impossible to look upon with indif- 
ference. Violent in his temper, be required constant employment, 
and whatever he undertook was on a great scale. Few me been 
so adored by their friends, very few so dreaded by their enemies. 
He had both the virtues, and the faults, of those incidental to high 
office ; he was lavish in his generosity, his strictness degenerated 
into cruelty, his impatience into wilfulness. ‘In person,’ says 
Count Priorato, one of his biographers who served waliee him,— 

‘He was tall, his black eyes flashed from his thin pale face with a wild 
look, which struck fear into all those on whom it was fixed. His forehead 
was high and majestic, marked with lines, not with furrows. His nose 
was aquiline, but not pointed. His health had suffered by his exertions 
in the field, he was severely afflicted with the gout, so that when he walked 
he was obliged to support himself with a stick, and he then never took a 
step without looking often about him. When he went through the camp, 
he wished the soldiers to seem not to observe him. In his manner of 
living he loved simplicity and order: he was always temperate in eating 
and drinking, and on this account pleasant at table; he permitted mirth 
and jest, and his wit always hit its object. He was such an enemy to 
delicate and voluptuous viands, that he called all those who partook of 
them weak souls.....He was not too proud to receive presents, provided 
they were made unostentatiously and without a view to gain him over.... 
He never lost his presence of mind, even when hindered in execution, nor 
was he ever elated in prosperity. He was (concludes his attached bio- 
grapher) one of the greatest generals, of the most noble-minded princes, 
of the most excellent ministers of past and present times.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 75, 76. 

But it may be asked, how is it possible that designs like those 
imputed to Wallenstein, should not be clearly known. A project to 
dethrone the Emperor, or at least to make himself an independent 
sovereign, could not be carried into execution without the co-ope- 
ration of many. As far as bold assertion goes, the Duke’s designs 
were plain enough. But to say nothing of the feeling of incre- 
dulity that appears to have always existed on this subject, without 
ever having been clearly traced to its source, the circumstance that 
Khevenhiller (the author of the Annales Ferdinandei, which have 
been generally considered the sources of information on this point) 
who wrote under the eyes of Ferdinand himself, was privy coun- 
cillor to the Emperor, and ambassador,to whom all the records 
were open, speaks not from his personal knowledge, but from the 
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testimony of Raschin. This Raschin asserted that he was em- 
ployed as the agent between Wallenstein and the ow ot Sweden, 
and certainly, if he is to be believed, the guilt of Wallenstein is 
clearly established. The difficulty of the a is increased by 
the probability that no written papers would perhaps pass between 
them, as the Duke might not wish to commit himself so far. But 
Raschin’s testimony is d priori suspicious, since he had an object 
in view, the restoration of his estates, which was granted to him. 
The composition itself is not free from suspicion, as far as internal 
evidence may be considered as decisive, nor does the part which 
Gustavus Adolphus is represented to have played on this occasion, at 
all correspond with his conduct on conquering the Duchy of Meck- 
lenburg, which had been given toWallenstein. Moreover, it appears 
by recent examination, that Slawata made some alterations and ad- 
ditions, and that the copy which was perused by the Emperor, was 
written by that courtier, who thought that to contribute to soothe 
the Emperor’s compunction, by proving the guilt of Wallenstein, 
was a sure road to favour. On the other hand, we must not forget 
that his love of astrology induced this celebrated general, like 
Louis XI., to select strange ministers, and Raschin, an obscure 
individual, for such a purpose, might have been about the Duke’s 
person, and his horoscope might have seemed propitious. Credat 
qui vult : we must confess that we do not yet see our way clearly, 
we are not, however, without hope that the records in Vienna or 
Bohemia may yet unfold the truth. 


We look forward with pleasure to the appearance of the third 
volume, and hope that it will not long be delayed. It merely 
remains for us to add that the style of the present volume is agreeable 
and enforced, except when, singularly enough, Mr. Forster, blaming 


the inflation of style in Schiller’s historical works, falls into a 
similar error himself. 





Art. V.—Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, and Remarkable 
Personages, conspicuous in English History, from the Reign of 
Richard the Second, to that of Charles the Second, with some Iilus- 
trious Foreigners ; containing many Passages from Important Letters. 
Engraved under the direction of C.J. Smith. Accompanied by 
concise Biographical Memoirs, and Interesting Extracts from Ori- 


= Documents. By John Gough Nichols. London: Nichols. 
1829. 


TuH1s very curious and useful work deserves the most serious 
attention of historical students. The time is quickly passing by, 
when even the most general inquiry into past affairs and periods, 
can be respectably carried on without a diligent inspection of 
original documents. As history becomes duly valued for its political 
and practical importance, the necessity is increased of confirming 
its statements, by every variety of collateral proofs. In a country 
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where this is not the case, and where one of the chief ends of the 
historian is to flatter the vanity of his countrymen, or serve some 
other sinister purpose by his narrative, a strict system of reference 
and illustration is less insisted upon, and the writing of history 
is a task more independent of laborious antiquarian research. 
It is thus that under free or beeen governments, we find this 
species of literature more and better cultivated, than in states 
differently constituted; because, in the one case, it is made 
subservient to the most important concerns of social existence, 
and in the other is more studied for its theoretical than practical 
utility. 

Ie tine like the present, it is not possible that any pursuit, 
which can be beneficial to mankind, should be long left in the 
hands of idlers, or that it should be tolerated, if pursued in a 
manner likely to abridge its actual and real value. Historical 
science, consequently, both here and on the continent, has for 
some time past been acquiring more and more of a solid and 
useful character; and the works of Mr. Hallam, of Mr. Sharon 
Turner, and of Guizot and others, testify the industry with which 
the most eminent men of our generation cultivate the study. 

As an auxiliary to the labours of such writers as the above, the 
interesting inquiries of Mr. Nichols are highly valuable, and we are 
happy to find a younger member of a family already distinguished’ 
by useful and talented exertions, thus starting on the honourable 
career of his predecessors. The work of which we are speaking, 
and which is executed in a manner highly creditable to the taste 
and judgment of the author, consists of eleven numbers, each 
containing five plates, of which each also embraces several Au- 
tographs. The plates are accompanied by passages from important 
letters, or other extracts from original documents, and by concise 
biographical memoirs of the most illustrious persons, whose 
Autographs are given. 

Independent of the first and most important purpose which a 
collection of this nature may serve, and to which we have already 
alluded, there are others of a somewhat minor a perhaps, 
but equally conducive to the interest of the work. We are not 
inclined to place much faith upon the supposed resemblance be- 
tween the style of a man’s writing and his personal character, but 
it would argue a strange insensibility to the pleasantest associations 
we are capable of forming, not to look with reverence upon any 
thing which may even help imagination in its operations on the 
past. And this Autographs may do, more, perhaps, than any thing 
else ; nor do we know one, of the thousand fancies which enter into 
the minds of the curious, more rational or agreeable than their 
collection. To hold in our hand the lines which some celebrated 
man has written, is to stand with him on the same point of time, 
to be present with him while he thinks and counsels, and this relic 
which is left of his thoughts and feelings, makes them as visible to 
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us now, as they were five hundred years ago. Any thing which 
seems to annihilate the distance between us, and the beings of 
past ages, gives not merely a more practical and tangible certainty 
to our knowledge, but makes it of more value as it lives and works 
upon the heart. It has a life in it which it had not before, and 
the ideas it has communicated are no longer to be worn out as 
dreams or reveries. The command which we thus seem to gain 
over a wider range of existence; the new strength which the 
mind acquires by having to do with the realities it has created, 
the addition which is made to the objects on which its sympathies 
rest with a sort of personal delight—these add a moral to the 
ordinary utility of knowledge, and the senses are made to confirm 
the more aery speculations of the mind. 

We think this a sufficient reason for the high interest taken 
in Autographs, without seeking to prove their value by the finical 
and baby speculations which would frame from them a system by 
which to investigate character. Lavater, we believe, was the first 
who condescended to employ his mind on these absurdities, and 
he has been followed by other writers, who without possessing his 
talents, have been fully capable of prmyses, him in his weaknesses. 
The consequence has been, that the real utility and interest of 
Autographs is, in nine instances out of ten, lost sight of, and the 
scientific collector stands a great chance of being ranked with 
the fanciers of old china, or that venerable class of personages who 
divine futurity by the lines on the hand, and the mtn of a silver 
sixpence. The manner, however, in which this very valuable 
sep rage) is got up, will tend considerably to save it from the 

ad fate of contributing to these follies. The autographs are them- 
selves excellently illustrated by notes and memoirs, and their 
proper value is thus fixed beyond the chance of its being mistaken 
by any sensible reader. 

In a very ingenious preface, the editor has given a sketch of the 
progress of writing, and of the most celebrated collections of Auto- 
graphs which at present exist. The earliest signatures of distin- 
or laymen, it is said, are those found under the reign of 

ichard the Second. No familiar epistles or letters, which do 
not refer to some great political transaction, occur earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Good writing it seems, a few centuries back, 
was much more highly esteemed as an accomplishment than at 
present. A letter is quoted in which Katherine of Arragon 
expressly directs her daughter to pay attention to this part of 
her education ; and that excellent man and scholar, Roger Ascham, 
was engaged in teaching the noble personages of the times, the art 
of fayer writing. Among these were Prince Edward, Lady Jane 
Grey, and Queen Elizabeth. From the earlier testimonies which 
are given to the importance of this art, the editor proceeds to cite 
the remark of Teh who observed, ‘that the quicker a man 
writes, the slower others read what he has written ; this being a 
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remark that may concern the writers of books, as well as letters.’ 
Lord Chesterfield’s recommendation to his son on this subject, is 
well known, and is one of those striking instances which his Letters 
contain, of his attention to every thing which might tend to make 
young Stanhope a man of business as well as pleasure ; making us 
doubtful which is the greater—our shoroigh contempt for his 
principles, or our estimation of his shrewdness. The observations 
of Doctor Parr on this subject are, perhaps, not so well known. 
Lamenting the inconvenience which he had experienced from 
writing a bad hand, he remarks, with his usual Meisiaat feeling, 
that he had sometimes wished it had been his own lot to aspire to 
the calligraphy of the antiquarian, or the united accuracy and 
rapidity of the Notarii, whom Scaliger describes in his learned 
remarks upon Ausonious.’ ‘Those wishes,’ pathetically and with 
no little bombast exclaims the Doctor, ‘must now be unavailing. 
But he hopes to put some check upon the boyish heedlessness, 
or petty vanity of other men, by reminding them that, in the art 
of writing, Mr. Fox was eminently distinguished by the clearness 
and firmness, Mr. Professor Porson by the correctness and elegance, 
and Sir William Jones by the ease, beauty, and variety of the 
characters which they respectively employed.’ The editor has 
with great good sense observed on all this, that calligraphy, how- 
ever praised, if it should be of universal attainment, or too precisely 

ursued, would be productive of much inconvenience in business, 
y destroying the peculiarities of different hands, and that it 


would greatly diminish the value and interests of autographs. 
The fashion of —- Autographs is said to have commenced 


in Germany, about the end cf the sixteenth century, and an album, 
according to the definition taken from Isaac Walton’s Life of Sir 
Henry Wotton, was ‘a white paper book which the German gentry 
usually carry about them, for the purpose of requesting eminent 
characters to write some sentence in.’ In another early mention 
of these books, they are said to be in common use among younger 
German travellers, who by filling them with the names of celebrated 
persons, prove on their return home how well they were received, 
or spent the time in the places they visited. But, 


‘In the middle of the seventeenth century Sir Symonds D’Ewes was 
such a collector, and a Queen contributed to his collection. The letter 
of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, of which part is engraved in the present 
work, accompanied three letters of her husband, her eldest son, and 
her cousin the Duke of Brunswick, sent as specimens of their hand- 
writing. The preface to Thane’s ‘‘ Autography” (a work to be hereafter 
noticed) furnishes an enumeration of several subsequent collectors. 
“The Fac-Similes given in this work,” it says, ‘“ are from the originals 
which formerly were in the Collections of those well-known antiquaries, 
Ralph Thoresby, Esq. Peter le Neve, Esq. James West, Esq. Rev. Mr. 
Ives, Mr. Bartelet, Gustavus Brander, Esq. &c.” The first of these 
Collections will be found fully described in a distinct chapter of the 
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“ Museum Thoresbyanum.” After mentioning that he had a copy of 
Camden’s Britannia in quarto, “which | bought for the sake of the 
learned author's Autograph,” Mr. Thoresby continues, “ This reminds me 
of another branch of the curiosities that 1 begun to collect of late years, 
viz. Original Letters, and other matters of the proper hand writing of persons 
of all ranks eminent in their generations; of which he proceeds to give 
a catalogue, the names only of the writers occupying more than three 
large folio pages.’ 

‘In more recent days collections of Autographs have been formed by 
Sir William Musgrave, who bequeathed to the British Museum, among 
several other volumes of valuable MSS. a large quarto full of Signatures 
detached from the origina! documents; and by the late James Bindley, 
Esq. F.S.A. the sale of whose library in 1820, was concluded with 108 
lots of Autographs. Among the names which are at present best known 
as the professors of extensive collections, are those of John L. Anderdon, 
Esq. which is particularly rich in original letters of distinguished foreigners, 
and has become of great extent by the conjunction of several entire col- 
lections; Dawson Turner, Esq. F. R. S. and 8S. A. of Yarmouth; J.B. 
Williams, Esq. F.S. A. of Shrewsbury, the author of the Lives of the 
Rev. Matthew and Philip Henry; John Wild, Esq. of the Albany, 
whose miscellaneous volumes are appropriately enriched with portraits; 
Miss Hutton of Birmingham, daughter of the well-known historian 
of that town; the Rev. Dr. Raffles, and Thomas Thompson, one of the 
Society of Friends (possessing a very extensive and highly interesting 
series of papers illustrative of the History of the Society to which he 
belongs, as well as copies of Junius’s Letters and Clarkson’s History of 
the Slave Trade, enriched by Autographs, and Portraits,) both at 
Liverpool ; the Rev. Robert Bolton, and Mr. Peter Benwell, both at Henley- 
on-Thames; Charles Britiffe Smith, Esq. very complete in musical 
characters; Mr. Jewer Henry Jewer, of Kentish Town; Mr. Edward 
Skegg of the Adelphi, very complete in Franks in various Parliaments ; 
Mr. Mathews the comedian, and Mr. Winston the late Stage-manager 
at Drury-lane theatre, both very extensive, and comprising materials, 
original and valuable, for a complete History of the English Stage; 
and Lord William Fitz Roy should be mentioned as the possessor of the 
most extensive serics of Franks of both Houses of Parliament, chrono- 
logically arranged from the time of Charles the Second to the present 
day; whilst the very voluminous collection of William Upcott, of the 
London Institution, is decidedly unrivalled, not only for its magnitude, 
but for its utility and the style of its illustration, and has been the happy 
means of preserving and making known to the world some historical 
records of the highest value. Several collections have been dispersed 
by auction, and it has been a matter of astonishment to perceive the 
high prices which documents, of very trifling interest in their contents, 
have produced from being regarded as Autographs. 


‘As we have seen, then, that Autograph-collecting is of no modern 
origin, it is surprising how long it was before any attempt was made 
to multiply specimens by engraving fac-similes. Previously to the 
labours of Astle, however, Humphrey Wanley had projected a work on 
Writing, the sixth division of which was to have consisted of “ Specimens 
of the original Hand-writing of eminent Men and Women of all ages.” 
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As this work was not completed, it was still many years before an 
number of Autographs of ‘‘eminent men and women” were caged. 
In the plates to Casley’s Catalogue of the MSS. of the King’s Library, 
we find only two Signatures, those of Richard Duke of York, and Henry 
the Seventh, apparently inserted merely because they occurred on those 
portions of the charters which were selected for engraving; and in Astle, 
as before mentioned, there are none. It is believed that the first work 
in which a series of fac-similes of Autographs appeared, was Sir John 
Fenn’s ‘‘ Original Letters” from the archives of the Paston family, 
published in 1787, The example has been followed in the Shrewsbur 
Papers, edited by Mr. Lodge, under the title of ‘ Illustrations of British 
History, Biography, and Manners; by Dr. Whitaker, from the Clifford 
Papers in the History of Craven ;” in the Correspondence of Linneus, 
edited by Sir James Edward Smith; and in the recently published 
Clarendon Papers. Mr. Dallaway inserted two plates of the Autographs 
of Heralds in his “ Inquiries into the origin and progress of the Science 
of Heraldry in England ;” many are interspersed through the numerous 
plates of the History of Leicestershire, and in the volumes of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. Latterly, as the pursuit of collecting Autographs 
has greatly increased, so has the publication of them in miscellaneous 
works, A large sheet of Autographs forms the frontispiece to Collet’s 
“Relics of Literature,” 1823; there are three plates of the Signatures 
of Living Poets in the Literary Souvenir for 1825; and two of popular 
Authors and Painters in the same Annual for 1827. Mr. Nicolas 
illustrated his “ Life of Davison,” and his edition of Francis Davison’'s 
‘‘ Poetical Rhapsody,” with several; and his example has been so 
generally followed, that now scarcely any volume of correspondence or 
biography is produced, unaccompanied by Autographs.’ 


The utility of Mr. Nichols’s undertaking may be understood 
from the circumstance, that the only publication of a similar kind, 
which has appeared in this country, the “ British Autography,a 
collection of fac-similes of the hand-writings of A be and illus- 


trious personages,” of John Thane, is not to be purchased for less 
than twenty-five pounds. The utility of Autographs is at present 
very highly estimated in France, and two works of great extent 
and value have already appeared, or are on the eve of publication, 
there. The first series of the ‘‘ Isographie des Hommes Ceélébres 
ou Collection de Fac-Similes de Lettres Autographes et de 
Signatures,” was noticed in our Journal last year. A second 
series is said to be in progress, and the ‘‘ Iconographie des con- 
temporains,” though intended as a collection of lithographed 
portraits, is of great interest to the amateur in autographs, as 
a plate is accompanied by an Autograph letter on a separate 
sheet. 

In turning to the heads of the work, we find a vast quantity 
of valuable materials for historical illustration, most judiciously 
arranged. Careful references are given to the different collections 
of manuscripts, from which the specimens are derived, and the 
close and unaffected manner in which the brief memoirs are 
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written, exhibit the good sense and judgment of the writer. The 
following will serve to give the reader a notion of this part of 
the publication. 


‘Exizapetu Tupor (whose character as Queen of England is noticed 
in a subsequent page) was a subject Princess for five and twenty years. 
Her residence during the reign of her brother Edward, was the palace 
of Hatfield, in Hertfordshire. On the accession of Mary she immediately 
became an object of suspicion; and under the charge of Sir Thomas 
Pope, was carried about from one house to another, much after the 
same manner and in the same condition of surveillance to which she 
afterwards subjected her cousin of Scotland. She had been courted by 
the Earl of Devonshire, a man who had a large share of royal blood 
in his veins, but whose affections Mary had been disappointed in ob- 
taining. He died in 1556, before Elizabeth was at liberty to follow 
her own inclinations in matrimony. Elizabeth spent her youth in study. 
William Thomas, Clerk of the Council, wrote in 1546, ‘The Lady 
Elizabeth, which is at this of the age of fourteen yeres or thereaboutes, 
is a very wittye and gentyll yonge lady.” ‘King Edward her brother,” 
says Camden, “called her by no other name than his sweet Sister Tem- 
perance. She was of admirable beauty, and well deserving a Crown, 
of a modest gravity, excellent wit, happy soul, royal memory, and inde- 
fatigably given to the study of learning; insomuch as, before she was 
seventeen years of age, she understood well the Latin, French, and 
Italian tongues, and had an indifferent knowledge of the Greek. Neither 
did she neglect musick, so far as it became a Princess, being able to 
sing sweetly, and play handsomely on the lute.” Ascham, her tutor, 
also gives testimony of her mental acquirements in more than one place. 
In his ‘“Schoolmaster,” he says: ‘It is to your shame (I speak to you 
all, you yong jentlemen of England) that one mayd should go beyond 
yon all in excellencie of learnying and knowledge of divers tongues. 

ointe forth six of the best given jentlemen of this Court, and all they 
together shew not so much good-will, spend not so much tyme, bestow not 
so many houres dayly, orderly, and constantly, for the increase of 
learnying and knowledge, as doth the Queene’s Majestie herselfe. Yea, 
I believe that, beside her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish, she readeth here now at Windsore more Greeke every day than 
some Prebendary of this Church doth read Latin in a whole week. 
And, that is most praise-worthy of all, within the walles of her privie- 
chamber she hath obteyned that excellencie of learning, to understand, 
speake, and write both wittily with head, and faire with hand, as scarce 
one or two rare wittes in both the Universities have in many yeares 
reached unto.” 

‘The Letter to King Edward, of which part is engraved in the plate, 
is preserved in the Cotton. MSS. F. 111. fol. 20. It is in a hand so 
clear that it is unnecessary to transcribe the portion engraved ; the 
remainder is; Of this, although that the profe coulde not be greate 
because the occasions hath bine but smal notwithstandinge, as a dog hathe 
a daye, so may I perchaince have time to declare it in dides wher now 
I do write them but in wordes. And further I shal most humbly beseche 
your Maiestie that, whan you shal loke on my pictur, you wil witsafe 
to thinke that, as you have Sas the outwarde shadow of the body afore 
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you, © my inwarde minde wischeth that the body it selfe wer oftner 
in your presence; howbeit, bicause bothe my so beinge, I thinke, coulde 
do your Maiestie litel pleasur, thogth myself great good; and againe, 
because I se as yet not the time agreeing therunto, I shal lerne to 
follow this sainge of Orace, “ Feras non culpes quod vitari non potest.” 
And thus I wil (troblinge your Maiestie, I fere) end with my most humble 
thankes. Besechinge God longe to preserue you to his honour, to your 
comfort, to the realmes profit, and to my joy. 
‘** Your Maiesties most humbly sister and servant, 
EvizaBeru.” 

‘ There is another letter of Elizabeth to her brother extant, beginning 
in the very similar style: ‘‘ Like as a shipman in stormy weather pluckes 
down the sailes tarriynge for bettar winde, so did I, most noble Kinge, 
in my unfortunate chanche a thursday, pluck down the hie sailes of my 
joy and comfort, and do trust one day that, as troublesome waves have 
repulsed me backwarde, so a gentil winde wil bringe me forwarde to my 
haven.” See it printed in Nichols’s ‘‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” 
vol. I. p. 3. Several others of the Princess's letters, as well in Latin 
as English, are printed by Mr. Ellis in his valuable Series. Several of her 
exercises in translation are existing, and a fac-simile of one, of a dialogue 
of Zenophon, is published in her ‘ Progresses;" as is a portion of a 
Latin letter to her brother. Ascham remarked in a letter to John 
Sturmius, that nothing could be more elegant, than her hand-writing, 
whether in Greek or Roman character.’ 


The sketch also which is given of Lady Jane Grey’s short and 
troubled life, affords the same idea of the neat and ingenious 
manner in which the writer has executed his task; compressing 
into so small a compass, the abundant materials he appears to 
have spread before him, and preventing his minute abridgments 
from having the hard and dry tone, which is the usual fault of 
such notices. 


‘Lapy Jane Grey (afterwards Duper), was the eldest daughter of 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by Lady Frances Brandon, granddaughter 
of King Henry the Seventh. She was married in May 1553, a few weeks 
before King Edward’s death, to Lord Guildford Dudley, a younger son of 
the Duke of Northumberland; and during Edward’s fatal illness, the 
craft of her father-in-law obtained letters patent, nominating her next 
heir to the Crown of England. Lady Jane was proclaimed Queen in 
London July 7, 1553; was considered such in the metropolis for about 
ten days; and, after great hopes of pardon, was, on a repetition of her 
father’s rebellious movements, beheaded for her involuntary treason, on 
the green within the Tower, Feb. 12, 1553-4. She had, says Fuller, 
“the innocency of childhood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, 
the gravity of old age, and all at eighteen; the birth of a princess, the 
learning of a clerk, the life of a saint, yet the death of a malefactor for her 
parents’ offences.” [Portraits by Marshall, Vertue, White, §c. one in 
the Heroologia, and one in Lodge.]’ 

‘The specimen of Lady Jane’s Autograph is peculiary interesting. It 
occurs in the Manual of Prayers which she used whilst in the Tower, and 
gave, when on the scaffold, and immediately before her execution (as 
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recorded in Holinshead), to Sir John Brydges, then Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and afterwards the first Lord Chandos, having previously written 
in it this sentence.’ 

“ Forasmutche as you have desired so simple a woman to wrighte in so 
worthye a booke, goode Mayster Lieuftenante, therefore I shall as a 
frende desyre you, and asa Christian require you, to call uppon God to 
incline youre harte to his lawes, to quicken you in his waye, and not to 
take the worde of trewethe utterlye oute of youre mouthe; lyve styll 
to dye, that by deathe you maye purchase eternall life, and remembre 
howe the ende of Mathusael, whoe as we reade in the Scriptures was 
the longest liver that was of a manne died at the laste; for, as the 
preacher sayethe, there is a tyme to be borne, and a tyme to dye, and the 
daye of deathe is better then the daye of oure birthe.” 

“* Youres, as the Lorde knowethe, as a friende, 
Jane Duppetey.” 

‘The Manual of Prayers contains another paragraph in Lady Jane’s 
hand, and one in that of her husband, which will presently pass under 
our notice. ‘The other by Lady Jane is addressed to her father the Duke 
of Suffolk, and as he was sent to the Tower only two days before her 
execution, it is presumed to have been written within that period. ‘‘ The 
Lorde comfort your grace, and that in his Worde, whearein all creatures 
onlye are to be comforted. And thoughe it hath pleased God to take 
awaye 2of your children, yet thincke not, I most humbly beseech your 

grace, that you have loste them; but trust that we, by leavinge this 
mortall life, have wunne an immortal life. And I, for my parte, as I 
have honoured your grace in this life, wyll praye for you in another life. 
*“* Youre gracys humble daughter, 
Jane Duppetey.” 
‘In the “ Literary Remains of Lady Jane Grey,” edited by Mr. Nicolas, 
will be found a more particular account of this invaluable volume, which 
is still preserved in the British Museum. 
‘The Signature (No. 4.) of “Jann the Queene,” is from a letter 
in Harl. MSS. 416, fol. 30, addressed to Sir John Brydges and Sir 
Nicholas Pointz, to quiet the county of Buckingham. Itis dated the 
18th of July. 

‘Lorp Guitprorp Dupuey, the husband of Lady Jane, was the 
Duke of Northumberland’s fourth son; but his three elder brothers being 
already married, was the eldest who suited his father’s ambition for the 
alliance with a claimant to the Crown. His name was derived from the 
family of his mother, Jane, daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Guildford. 
Though his marriage with Lady Jane Grey was the result of their parents’ 
ambition, they appear to have entertained a strong mutual attachment. 
He was beheaded one hour before her, Feb. 12, 1553-4. 

‘The soon of his writing from the Prayer-book before noticed, is 
addressed to his father-in-law the Duke of Suffolk: ‘ Your lovyng and 
obedyent son wischethe unto your grace long life in this world wt as 
much joy and comforte as ever I wyshte to my selfe, aud in the world to 
come joy everlasting. Your most humble son tel his dethe, 

G. DuppEtey.” 

From these specimens of the literary part of the undertak- 
ing, our readers may form atolerably accurate idea of the truly 
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excellent caracter of the work, which has an undoubted 
right to a place in every historical library, as well private as 
public. We trust the able editor will not consider that there is any 
thing magical in the number eleven; or that Autographs of the 
great men who lived after the reign of Charles the Second, are 
without their proper value and interest. He has still a field of 
useful labour before him, which he may pursue with profit to his 
reputation and advantage to his fellow inquirers. this work, as 


far as he has pursued it, is one of the most valuable which have 
lately appeared before the public. 





Art. VI.—Johann George Forster’s Briefwechsal nebst einigen Nach- 
richten von seinem Leben. In zwei Theilen. Leipzig: Brockhans. 
London: Black and Young. 1829. 


J. G. Forster's Letters, with some Account of his Life. 2 vols. Leipsic: 
Brockhans. London: Black and Young. 1829. 


Forster’s Life was indeed an eventful one. His family came 
from Scotland, which country they left from having been too 
active partizans of the Stuart family. His birth-place was in a 
district belonging to Poland ; he learned other languages as soon as 
he could speak his own; at twelve eg of age contributed to 
the support of his family by writing for the press; at seventeen 
went round the world, lived a precarious life in England, made a 
journey to France, obtained an appointment at Cassel, lived after- 
wards in Wilna, returned to Germany, filled with travelling plans 
for Russia and Spain, obtained a situation at Mainz, took part in 
the political commotions of the times, and ended his days in 
the storms of the revolution, a naturalized Frenchman. This 
restless spirit received its impulse from the desultory life of his 
father, John Renhold Forster, a man of an obstinate disposition, 
foiled in his plans for advancement by his unconciliating de- 
meanour. The father of our traveller was educated in a manner 
truly singular ; he learned Polish and Latin before he could speak 
German, was appointed to a small curacy, and left it to try his 
fortune at Petersburgh, where he assisted in drawing up a code of 
laws for the colonies, from which the Empress derived some hints 
in her legislative alterations. On being asked by Count Orloff 
what reward he wished, he replied that he thought he had earned 
200 silver roubles, that he would be content with a Copeck above 
1000, but that he would not accept 1000. This answer, improvi- 
dent enough but aggravated by the circumstance that he had a 
wife and six young children, was probably the cause that he was 
allowed to leave Russia without any recompense. He then resolved 
to try his fortune in England, and was probably well recommended, 
as, soon after his arrival, he had several offers: he accepted, 
however, a situation in the dissenting academy at Wallingford, and 
sent for his wife and children. Here likewise his unbending 
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temper produced similar effects as in Russia, led to disagreements 
with the directors, and he finally resigned, His son George con- 
tributed to the support of his family by giving instructions in 
French, at a boarding school in the neighbourhood of Wallingford, 
although most of his scholars were older than himself. Here an 
incident occurred, trifling in itself, but esate | in miniature 
two of those peculiarities which distinguished George Forster 
through life. In his daily visits to the school, he passed a baker’s 
shop, and as he appears already to have imbib the fatal error 
of calculating his wealth by the amount of his income, instead of 
his expenses, he eat the biscuits until he was tempted to contract 
debts for them. He was frequently pressed for the money, and 
one day in his anxiety, he prayed to a higher power for assistance. 
As he was going through a field, he picked up a piece of paper 
containing a guinea, with which he instantly released himself from 
his embarrassments. ‘This event evidently made a deep impression 
on his mind, as in after life he was in the habit of relating it to 
his friends, and it may have contributed to strengthen, if not to 
produce in his mind, that love of mysterious reliance upon the 
visible interference of the Deity, which we frequently observe in 
persons of a warm imagination, who are swayed by impulse rather 
than guided by principle. 

The fates of father and son were for years closely united. After a 
variety of expedients, a proposal was made to the elder Forster to 
accompany Captain Cook, which he accepted on condition that his 
son George, then about seventeen, might accompany him. The health 
of the young man had always been delicate, probably from constant 
exertion of mind, and anxiety for the subsistence of his family, and 
he seems never entirely to have recovered from the effects of the 
scurvy. One of the amiable features in Forster’s character was his 
kindness towards his father, and it must be owned that his filial 
piety was sometimes severely tried, for the same unhappy temper 
that had caused so much misfortune, gave occasion to frequent 
quarrels with Cook, who was once obliged to have recourse to the 
powers of his commission to retain his authority. On these 
occasions, poor George, who was a favourite with the great navi- 
gator, was always obliged to bear the brunt of his father’s anger. 
Yet notwithstanding all this, some years afterwards, he nearly lost 
a situation to which he had been appointed at Cassel, by the 
pertinacity with which he sought to obtain a transfer of it to his 
father. e have no wish to unfold old grievances, but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our regret, that the editor, or as we suppose 
we must call her, editress, should have taken upon herself to 
advance a gratuitous accusation against Cook, when Forster 
himself, as she confesses, never mentioned his name in his version 
of the affair. General assertions are sometimes hazardous, and 
it would have been better if the lady had confined herself more 
closely to her subject in this part of her history. If an agreement 
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had been made that no officer should publish an account of the 
voyage, and as Forster disobeyed that agreement, he naturally for- 
feited his share to the profits which might accrue from the work 
published by the government. As to the random assertion that 
the undertakers of the great voyages of discovery have generally 
been pitifully paid, it hardly deserves a serious notice; for 
rapid promotion in the service is a more honourable reward than 
the establishment of rewards in money, and we hope we shall never 
behold the time, when a British officer will consider the Northern 
Expedition as a mere trading adventure. 

It is singular that bred up as Forster was in the hard school of 
poverty and experience, he should alway have displayed that 
carelessness in money matters, which was the cause of so many 
misfortunes. Instead of endeavouring to ameliorate his situation 
by retrenchment and economy, he plunged into all the hypotheses 
of the Rosicrucian system, and flatters himself that he should 
discover the alchemical process. After residing some years at 
Cassel, Forster received an invitation to the office of Professor 
of Natural History, at Wilna. But he was wholly wanting in the 
qualities necessary to raise an infant institution into eminence ; 
‘he could never,’ says one of his friends, ‘build a hut without 
materials for constructing a palace.’ The character of the Poles 
too, was by no means congenial with his disposition, and he there- 
fore gladly accepted an offer made to him by Russia ; on conditions 
which enabled him to leave the Polish service. The project 
was not at that time carried into execution, and Forster formed 
plan upon plan, until he at last settled at Mainz. Here he lived 
some time forming and devising plans, for he was never dis- 
couraged by the failure of his earlier ones. The only plan that 
succeeded was that of instructing a young Englishman, Lord Dacres, 
Whose intercourse with Forster was of great service to him. In 
the commencement of the French Revolution, he in common with 
many others beheld the regeneration of Europe. Custine ad- 
vanced against Mainz, which was too weak to present any effectual 
opposition, and the French troops marched into the town. Forster 
stood at the gates and welcomed them with the cry of Vive’ /a 
Republique! Elle vivra bien sans vous, was the courteous reply of 
some among the unbidden guests. The conduct of Forster at 
this time gave great offence to his countrymen, and was the cause 
of the implacable hatred which was displayed against him. 

A misinterpretation of an expression of Johannes von Miller 
by Forster, very naturally arising from the difference of their views, 
gave rise to a difference between them, and the historian (who 
Was also in office at Mainz,) thus writes to his brother from Vienna, 
in a letter dated Dec. 7th, 1792. 

‘George Forster has played me a shabby trick. He announced in the 
clubs, and has printed, that I advised the people of Mainz to take the 


national oath, but he omitted the trifling addition that I advised them 
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to do so only when they should be compelled, and had reason to fear the 
scenes in Paris. Forster is an innate enthusiast, who only looks on one 
side. Ten years ago I knew him quite pious, and now he laughs at the 
bible as doctrine.’---vol. i. p. 90. 


On the retaking of Mainz, the people were very violent against 
the memory of Forster. He could not return to his country, his 
wife and family suffered much on his account, and were obliged 
= wander fiom place to place, while he went to Paris, where he 

ied. 

We shall have frequent occasion to notice the peculiarities of his 
character, in the course of our observations on the very interesting 
correspondence contained in these volumes. It would, however, 
be ungallant, as well as unjust to the lady who has edited the work, 
not to introduce her to our readers. And yet, in truth, we hardly 
know how to characterise the manner in which she has discharged 
her duty in writing the life of her deceased husband. She is 
evidently a woman of cultivated understanding and much re- 
flection ; indeed, we think that sometimes she has wandered out of 
her way to display her philosophical and psychological acuteness. 
But for one or two personal descriptions of Forster, at different 
periods of his life, where wecatch a glimpse of the petticoat, we 
should have imagined that it was the production of a man used to 
the press. In many parts it isa little too diffuse, but we cannot 
bestow too high praise on the perfect spirit of impai tiality in which 
it is written, and this is the more to be commended when the 
relation in which she stood with respect to Forster is considered. 
The style is natural and simple, without betraying any instances of 
affectation or strained sentiment. 

We commence our extracts with the following letter, that 
Forster’s friends may not accuse us of partiality in omitting to 
quote what he himself says on the subject of his father’s difference 
with the Admiralty. It is dated January 24th, 1779, and addressed 
to his father. 


‘ At last I arrived here three days ago, and took up my abode imme- 
diately in Dietrich’s house with our worthy friend Professor Lichtenberg. 
I have already paid my visits and respects to the principal professors, 
om ~~ that you will approve my resolution to become professor in 

assel. 

‘To return to Gottingen. At Baron Michaelis’, where I dined yesterday, 
I received many remembrances for you from Heyne, Kistner, Murray, 
Blumenbach, Kulenkamp, &c., who all speak of you with great kindness. 
{ was hardly arrived when Professor Lichtenberg told me that Mr. 
Meiners was very desirous to confess that he had done me injustice, and 
was wrong in his judgment of me, because he concluded from the inde- 
cision in my preface (for I was unwilling to speak out against Lord 
Sandwich, I merely distantly alluded to it) that we really had no right to 
publish a Narrative of the Voyage. But in the letter to Lord S. the 
matter was quite clear, every thing was explained, and he had reviewed 
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the latter so warmly, that Heyne would not allow it to be printed until he 
had softened some of the expressions, as his too great violence for us 
might injure himself and the university. *Heyne is very partial to you, 
he is an excellent man. His eulogy on Winckelman has obtained the 
prize in our Cassel society of Antiquity.’—vol. i. pp. 191---192. 


Forster was received every where with enthusiasm, and durin 
his whole life few persons visited the towns where he resid 
without calling on the companion of Cook. He was perhaps the 
first German who had performed the voyage round the world, and 
in those times when such splendid enterprises were rarer than in 
our days, when the knowledge of our globe was more limited than 
at present, a circumnavigator, even without the abilities which 
Forster certainly possessed, was an object of distinction for life. 
A few of the names of his correspondents will be sufficient to 
convey an idea of the extent and value of the letters here given to 
the public, whether we consider them as tracing the development 
of culture in a man, who, from the eventful circumstances of his 
life, well deserves the interest of his countrymen, or as the inter- 
change of opinions with men, all of whom were distinguished in 
their day, and amongst whom are many honourably known abroad 
as well as at home, who have secured to themselves a lastin 
fame by their talents or genius; Johannes von Miiller, Heyne, 
Lichtenberg, Jacobi Herzberg, and W. von Humboldt, with other 
names of less note, would be sufficient to rescue the work from 
oblivion, had it no intrinsic claims to attention. 


But the discussions on all kinds of subjects which enliven the 
volumes, given as they are with a freedom and openness that 
augured not of the restraints of publication, render them not only 
amusing, but to a foreigner in particular, highly instructive. In 


a letter to Jacobi, the inhabitants of Berlin figure in no very 
favourable light. 


‘I arrived at the end of January, 1779, at Berlin, and remained only five 
weeks. I haderred very much in my ideas of this great city. I found 
the exterior much more beautiful, the interior much darker than I had 
expected. Berlin is certainly one of the finest cities in Europe, but the 
inhabitants !—Hospitality and tasteful enjoyment of life, degenerated into 
luxuriousness, gluttony, and gormandizing. A free and enlightened 
manner of thinking, into bold licentiousness and unrestrained libertinism. 
And then the rational, clever divines, who would cleanse religion from 
unreasonableness and make it quite comprehensible to common human 
understanding. I expected men of an extraordinary turn, pure, noble, 
enlightened of God with his clear light, simple and humble as children. 
But I found these men just as other men are, and what was the worst, I found 
the pride and prejudice of the wise and learned. Is it not therefore that the 
wise with seeing eyes, see not, and with open ears, hear not? Spalding 
pleased me best ; Nicolai is a pleasant companion, a man of head, a little 





* «Heyne was Forster’s father in law.’ 
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conceited however. Engel—a whimsical but very learned creature, lively 
and again quite silent, like all hypochondriacs. Ramler—affectation, 
selflove, and vanity personified. Sulzer, for I spoke with him before his 
death, was cheerful and participating, in spite of his constant pains and 
sleeplessness, more I need notsay. The French academy! Let me shake 
the dust from my feet and walk. In these five wecks f have dined and 
supped in fifty or sixty different families, and must always sing the same 
story, hear and answer the same questions, in short must serve to pass 
away the time for a thousand idle people. It is a pleasure to be ques- 
tioned by sensible people, their questions and observations are important 
and instructive, they explain to me my own ideas, place things in a light 
in which I have not before seen them, and in which I can see farther, 
when IJ have once got the point of sight. But the empty shallow heads, 
the wigblocks that we sometimes meet with, who give themselves airs among 
their neighbours, as if they knew God knows how much, and therefore ask 
ten questions in a breath, and begin again afresh before the first is 
answered, that the gaping hearers may be lost in amazement at the rich 
copiousness of their ideas (and there are plenty of such Sercator: at Berlin) 
have almost teased me to death. Lastly, it annoys me that every body, even 
the most clever and clear-sighted people, deify the king, and adore with such 
foolish adoration, that what is bad, false, unjust, or capricious in him, must 
be extolled at the very lowest as excellent and superhuman. I will not 
even think of the fair sex. If it is spoiled any where it is here, where 
selflove, i.e. coquetry is quite as much at home as in Paris, where tasteless 
witticisms, compliments, and torturing the brain to invent some so called 
jolis riens, form the tone of good society, where nothing is thought, nothing 
felt but the greatest voluptuousness.’ 


We meet in these and many others of his letters the proofs of an 
observant and intelligent mind, and Forster in his youth had 
derived no inconsiderable advantages from his chequered life and 
the various scenes and countries he had beheld. His taste and 
feelings were manly and creditable to his understanding and his 
heart, but it is much to be regretted that the seed which was sown 
on such good ground, and bore such fair promise, should fail to 
produce corresponding fruit. Jacobi’s philosophy, the tenets of 
which we have already frequently explained to our readers, found a 
warm disciple in Forster, and it is not a little provoking that one 
who was so clear-sighted in outward matters, and expressed his 
opinions with a distinctness and simplicity not often found in 
the writings of his countrymen, should fail so lamentably in after 
life. Forster’s imprudence in money matters, constantly rendered 
his life anxious ; his reserved disposition on this subject prevented 
his friends from applying a remedy, because they were ignorant 
of the disorder; acting more from impulse than principle and re- 
flection (the fatal error which but too often results from a partial 
adoption of Jacobi’s philosophy), he adopted a course, which, if it 
did not contribute to inflict misery on a portion of his country, 
involved himself too deeply to hope for rescue, and rendered him an 
exile and fugitive. But in our times of peace, we must not s0 
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easily condemn what, after the event, may at first sight appear 
blameable. The French Revolution was ushered in under such 
happy auspices, that thousands of greater men than Forster were 
deluded by it—few had the prophetic power of Burke. Whether 
Forster was morally justified in. the course which he adopted, 
is another question, which we shall leave his countrymen to decide. 
We shall now merely observe that it was totally impossible to defend 
the town against the French, and that whatever may have been his 
error, he atoned for it severely. The object of mistrust to those 
whose party he had espoused, he was held up to scorn and detes: 
tation by those whom he had left. But we must return to our 
letters. 

The irritable temper of Voss is well known. Amongst the 
innumerable antagonists upon whom the vial of the giant’s wrath 
was poured, was Lichtenberg ; aman in temper, or at least in the 
want of it, if not in talents, equal to his formidable opponent. 
Forster briefly characterises them both as ‘the very slaves of 
passion, who thought themselves partly free, partly happy in their 
chains.’—vol. i. p. 260. The historian Miller made no favourable 
impression upon our traveller. 

‘Herr Johannes Miiller has been appointed professor here at his own 
request, and has not been called to the dignity as is stated in the journals. 
I have been four times in company with him, and he called upon me eight 
or nine weeks ago, I have not yet returned his visit. He is, and can be 
nothing to me, nor any one else who holds his mantle to the winds, In 
my presence he abused his country and ridiculed‘its freedom, spoke in 
praise of despotism to flatter the minister von Schlieffen. He blasphemed 
at the French ambassador’s, and Voltairish Antithesis and Philosophism 
cannot be denied him.’ 


We shall add to this description Jacobi’s account of the same 
celebrated historian. 


‘ My brother, the Canonicus, became acquainted with Miiller last winter, 
in Halberstadt, and from different causes considers his morality very sus- 
picious, yet he did not believe that he would conceal his opinions through 
flattery or respect of persons, as he has frequently heard him contradict 
people whose approbation was of consequence, and was necessary to him. 
He held his wit in very low estimation ; in this he considered every French- 
man equal to him, but his great learning compared with his age has 
astonished all who know him.’—vol. i. p. 276. 


Forster had not mistaken Miiller’s character; with many extra- 
ordinary gifts and good qualities, he never possessed inward firm- 
ness. Although a more friendly intercourse afterwards subsisted 
between them, it never heightened into confidence. In a letter to 
his father, in which he discusses his own character, Forster thus 
writes :— 


‘I confess to you my weakness; I, a man of thirty, who have suffered 
and experienced much, who should be more indifferent to the world and 
its allurements, who should ridicule so many follies, I cannot always keep 
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in check this heart that has its own will, but let it go whither it will after 
an almost imperceptible opposition. I am too weak to be my own master, 
as the slave of another I should perhaps be more virtuous. I am swayed 
by every thing, and if any one were here, who wished to overreach me, he 
would have an easy victory, if he only brought my selflove into play.’ 


And further he says— 


‘1 know very well that what I condemn in myself are not so much 
vices as weaknesses, which affect all men more or less, and which are 
most easily overcome, if not treated too lightly but constantly clipped and 
filed.’ —p. 297. 

He little imagined whilst he was thus complacently sounding his 
own praises for self-examination, and consoling himself with the 
idea that his failings were not vices but weaknesses, ‘that he was 
nourishing the poison that embittered his whole life. So deceitful 
is the heart of man. If there is one virtue which it is more essen- 
tially necessary to keep always in view, it is that of self control ; 
the man who pleads guilty to weakness, is on the high road to the 
‘commission of offences that differ but little in enormity from actual 
guilt. To say nothing of the contempt which want of firmness 
brings upon itself, it is impossible to look back upon a past life, 
without being sensible, by experience or observation, of the evils 
produced by indecision of character—evils so much the more fatal, 
from the apparent harmlessness of the source from which they 
sprung. The frequent expressions in Forster’s letters prove that 
he had been accustomed to read the Bible from his youth, he would 
there have found warnings sufficiently energetic to have roused him 
into firmness, had not the turn of his mind unfortunately been so 
passive. , 

In passing through Freiberg on his way to Wilna, Forster 
became acquainted with Werner, to whom mineralogy and Saxony 
are so much indebted. The situation of this celebrated man was 
not always very comfortable, and whilst he contributed to science 
perhaps more than Linnzus himself, he was neglected and badly 
paid. But Werner’s love of science rose superior to all difficulties, 
and his love of his country induced him to devote his powers to her 
service, although had he chosen to publish as diligently as he 
laboured, observed, and copied, he would have met with a welcome 
reception and honourable subsistence in all parts of the world. 

Forster’s abode in Wilna was not very happy ; he was poor and 
had to wade through heaps of filth in the streets before he could 
afford to buy a horse, which was there absolutely a necessary of 
life. Of the state of society in Poland, we have no very favourable 
account. Both sexes, rich and poor, were infected with the un- 
happy passion for gaming, and nothing was more common than 
divorces ; young girls frequently married to become their own mis- 
tresses, got speedily divorced, and lived without constraint, and 
but too frequently without any regard todecorum. The domestics 
aad no idea of cooking, and all seemed to be of opinion that beastly 
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drunkenness was one of the delights of existence. To remedy 
the difficulty, Germans sent for servants from their own country, 
but this was not without its dangers, as acquaintances, or as the 
called themselves, friends, made no scruple of multiplying lying 
promises to entice them from their service. The poor creatures 
soon found the difference between serving the feudal Pole and the 
good natured German, but the mischief was already done. 

Forster displays his sentiments openly, if not creditably to his 
understanding and foresight, in a letter to Heyne. 


‘I thank you sincerely for the books from London, which you had the 
kindness to forward. Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France is 
such wretched trash, that I will not venture to translate it. The Author's 
name may procure a sale for the book in England, but in Germany, where 
this interest is wanting, there is nothing in the book that could render it 
interesting. Stuart (Stewart) is not much better than a fool, who manu- 
factures metaphysical phantoms, without knowing any thing of what others 
thought and did, and believes that the golden time is approaching when 
the true principles of moral actions will be discovered. Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments is however a good book. I do not think that he has 
exhausted the subject or satisfied the systematic spirit of our philosophers, 
but like Ferguson, &c., he furnishes a readable book, and our German 
philosophers cannot learn to do that.’—p. 49. 


The Germans have inveighed bitterly against Dugald Stewart, 
and in our opinion uwyastly. Forster’s censure will not weigh very 
heavily upon the well deserved reputation of Stewart ; but Schlegel 


has likewise taken up arms against him, though in our opinion, 
and we advance it with all deference to so great an oye they 


consist more in invective than argument. And after all, what was 
Mr. Stewart’s offence, and with what did he charge the Germans ; 
witha fondness for hypothesis, a love of systematizing, accompanied 
with perpetual changes of systems, and this every one who has 
followed the history of German philosophy must admit to be true. 
These changes might take place repeatedly in Germany without 
material injury, but in our country, where theory is so quickly 
accompanied by practice, the consequences would have been 
serious. But the chief offence of Mr. Stewart was, that he 
ventured an opinion on the merits of Kant, without understanding 
the language in which he wrote. Hine ille lachryme! And yet 
all that Mr. Stewart said was merely conclusive; he had never 
met with any one who could understand him, nor in the trans- 
lations (philosophical works admit of accurate translations) did 
he find that clearness which he had hoped. We are ready to 
admit that Kant’s merits were underrated, but we believe his 
warmest admirers will admit that he has not always strictly adhered 
to his own terminology ; and when we find Germans. themselves 
confessing that their philosophers have not learned how to write 
readable books, a foreigner may perhaps be pardoned. Au reste, 
the Germans themselves begin to be tired of this perpetual whirl 
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of systems and hvpotheses, and to exhibit symptoms of indifference 
against philosophy itself; and this reaction was to be expected. 
Forster’s penetration enabled him to foresee the revolution that 
was about to burst with such fury on Europe, but he was little 
aware of the price at which the improvement he so ardently desired 
was to be purchased. So early as 1779 he wrote to Jacobi— 


‘ How true is all that you write of German party spirit. It is to me 
an unequivocal symptom of a total change. ‘Things cannot remain so, 
All the symptoms are there, and not jonly in the learned, but, also in 
the theological and political world. Much as my soul wishes for rest, 
yet, I wish to see this crisis, on which my soul has founded great 
hopes.’ —vol i. p. 237. 


Again, in 1782, in a letter to his father : 


‘Europe is on the point of a terrible revolution; the whole mass is really 
so corrupt that nothing but bleeding can be of service. All ranks, from 
the throne to the peasant, are degraded from what they should be, and 
none more than our soi disant divines; of them we may truly say, that 
they are wolves in sheep’s clothing, as the Pharisees and writers of old 
were; ignorant of the spirit of the scriptures, they turn from God and 
the Saviour, as the poor negro, who knowing no better adores his idol. 
It benefits Germany but little, that so much is said of the education of 
Youth; its clergy, in whom we should seek only the kingdom of God, 
and his works, is so corrupted, that they know nothing of him, of his ways 
and creation; and we must not blame the unbelievers of our days if they 
do not esteem their hypocrisy and dogmatic absurdities.’—vol. i. p. 286. 


The conduct of the French emigrants, who fled to the courts and 
towns of Germany, was not of a nature to counteract the decided 
tendency to the new order of things, which declared itselfin many 
places. The frivolous conduct which had characterised the 
nobility under the old régime, was displayed even in exile ; and 
the ease with which the emigrants accommodated themselves to 
their new situations, and attempted to play Versailles in the towns 
in which they were received, disgusted their neighbours, and 
strengthened the bands of their enemies. Nay, the conduct of 
the women was in some places so bad, that they were forbidden 
at court. Even Heyne bears testimony against their conduct. 


‘That the emigrants may bear the greatest part of the blame is clear. 
They are the innocent causes of panic terror in remote districts; they go 
in troops through the villages, and commit excesses from want and ne- 
cessity. We cannot imagine whither they will go, very few come to 
Hanover, a cordon is stationed at the boundaries to keep them off. 
The Aristocrats are here as much detested as elsewhere; we wish the 
people freedom and success, but yet we are not blind to the rest.’ 


Involved in the tumult of the storm which he foresaw, he had 
the mortification to find that the motives of those with whom he 
acted, did not arise from the same pure source as his own. It 
is at this time that Forster’s character appears to the greatest 
advantage. An immediate spectator, in personal contact with 
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all the horrors of that dreadful period, he preserved a calm 
collected view, and saw through the darkness of the present, the 
climmering of the light that was to dawn on future generations. 
It was the only consolation that was left him in his last days, 
when he was an exile, and an object of detestation to many of his 
countrymen, in want and solitude, separated from his family and 
friends, oppressed in a subordinate situation—that he had joined 
the cause from a sincere wish, and hope, of furthering the progress 
of humanity. 
Thus in 1793 he writes to his wife: 


‘Every thing is now in a ferment, but it will certainly end otherwise 
than the Aristocrats hope.—I adhere to my assertion that we must con- 
sider the revolution not with respect to human happiness or misery, but as 
one of the great means of fate to produce changes in the human race. 
| am as little edified by the character of the French as their enemies and 
despisers ; but beside their defects, I see likewise the good which they 
possess, and take no single nation for my ideal.’---vol. ii, p. 428. 

And again : 


‘The more we are initiated into the miseries of the intrignes which 
abound here, or the better we become acquainted with the loathsome laby- 
rinth in which every thing here is involved, the more do we require the 
presence of cool philosophy to keep us from doubting the existence of 
virtue, and to await calmly from the justice of heaven, a happy termination, 
But one additional aggravation to all my sufferings was wanting, the con- 
viction that 1 had sacrificed my last powers to a chimera, that I had with 
upright zeal laboured for an object for which no one else labours sincerely, 
and which is merely a cover for the most raging passions. Is it then true, 
that disinterestedaess and love of freedom are words that mean nothing, 
simulated feelings in the mouths of those who now guide the fate of 
nations, that egotism alone is the guiding spring where we hoped for dis- 
interested sacrifice? that between deceivers and deceived there is no third 
party to be found, to whom we can adhere? Great courage is certainly 
necessary to endure these considerations which so forcibly intrude upon 
the mind, and in the retreat of our own consciousness to believe in humanity 
and truth. These pictures are as dark as the termination of the affair 
appears to me certain.’—vol. ii. p. 435. 

The consistency of his conduct, and the evident uprightness of 
his intention, command for Forster our esteem and respect. He 
appears to greater advantage in adversity than in prosperity, but 
it was his misfortune to fall upon evil days. The state of the towns 
in which he lived was such as to place them in very unfavourable 
contrast with the ideas of freedom which he had contracted during 
his residence in England, and he hailed with delight the symptoms 
of reformation. But the harvest which was to be reaped from the 
field of blood, ripened not in his days. With a few failings, to 
which we have already alluded, Forster has many claims to our 
esteem. His piety was fervent and sincere ; although tinged with 
a shade of mysticism, he was tolerant to all; clear sighted in what 
concerned others, yet in his own affairs yielding too much to. 
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impulse ; in his friendships he was eminently fortunate, and he 
never shrunk from expressing modestly but firmly his own opinion, 
even to those to whom he looked up with admiration; he was not 
blind to their faults, but made allowances for all their imperfections, 
and in his correspondence we have portraits of some of his cotem- 
poraries admirably conveyed by a few able touches. His marriage 
(we have the authority of his wife for our assertion) was not happy; 
united to a woman of talents who always remained his friend, he 
was too reserved in his communications, and much of his distress 
is to be attributed to this feature in his character. Asa son, he 
may be presented as a pattern of filial piety, and we hardly think 
that his countrymen have done justice to his talents as an author. 
Baron Von Humboldt has, however, in his recent lectures, directed 
public attention to the merits of his friend, and such a powerful 
recommendation will hardly fail of success. We recommend the 
volumes before us not only as an interesting memoir, in which the 
character and culture of an individual are unfolded in an interesting 
and instructive manner, but as shewing the effect in detail of an 
epoch that must always be memorable in history. In the early 
part literary discussion is the principal feature, but in the second 
volume this is absorbed in the more momentous questions of the 
times. We regret that our limits would not allow us to give more 
extracts from these volumes, as from their nature and size we can 
hardly hope to see a translation of them. We shall not be suspected 
of severity, if we add, that there are one or two passages which our 


ideas of female delicacy induced us to wish that Madame Huber 
had omitted ; she has likewise sometimes admitted her own praises, 
but in this she was perfectly justified, as she has judged herself 
with impartial severity. 





Art. VIIl.—Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from Charles the Second to 
the Court of Madrid, in 1665. Written by Herself. To which are 
added, Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
London: Colburn. 1829. 


INTERESTING as autobiography usually is, there are few works 
that have an equal claim upon our attention with this of Lady Fan- 
shawe. She was the wife of a man involved in public business 
when every movement and event of life had a more than natural 
importance; she had good sense to understand the nature of the 
transactions which were passing about her, and she had the 
feeling and affection of a woman to make any narrative she should 
write of toil and peril, breathe of that grave tenderness which 
gives a double sweetness to the story of human life. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe, the husband of this amiable woman, 
was the son of Sir Henry Fanshawe, of Ware Park, and was 
born in June, 1608. He studied at Cambridge, and afterwards 
entered the Middle Temple, but the law not suiting his disposition, 
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he visited the continent, and in 1630 received the appointment of 
secretary to Lord Aston, who was ambassador to the court of 
Spain. On his return to England, after some delay he obtained 
the office of Remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer, which was 
resigned to him by his elder brother, and on the breaking out of 
the civil wars, he went with the king to Oxford, at which place 
his acquaintance commenced with the author of the memoir, 
the daughter of Sir John Harrison. According to her own account 
of her girlish days, she was highly accomplished in the female 
learning of the times. She was skilled in all sorts of fine needle 
work—was acquainted with French, could sing, play the lute and 
the virginals, and dance. But she was, she says, notwithstanding 
this, what grave people call ‘a hoyting girl,’ that is, she loved 
riding, running, and all pastimes of that kind; but adds, that 
though eS om, and activity were her delight, she never did any 
mischief either to herself or other people, nor once overstepped 
the modesty of maidenly nature. On her mother’s death, she 
beautifully adds, she began to reflect, and ‘as an offering to her 
memory, flung away those little childnesses that had formerly pos- 
sessed her.’ She thenceforward took the charge of the family, and 
by following her mother’s example, gained the love both of her 
father and all her relatives. In 1643, Sir John Harrison fled from 
the fury of the republican army to Oxford, to which place Ann 
and her sister followed him, and found themselves obliged to 
change their home, which had been as good ‘ as any gentleman’s 
in England,’ for an obscure baker’s house, where they were forced 
to take up their lodging in a garret, to lie on a very bad bed, have 
only one dish of meat, be without money, for they were ‘as poor 
as Job,’ and have no more clothes than ‘a man or two brought in 
their cloak bags.’ 

But our heroine found an alleviation of no slight a nature for all 
troubles of this kind, for in the year following she married, her 
husband having been shortly before sworn in secretary of war to the 
prince. The king also had given him a promise of speedy pro- 
motion, and Mrs. Fanshawe was to have a portion from her father 
of ten thousand pounds. But it was all to come. They were 
merchant adventurers, she says, and their whole present capital did 
not amount to more than twenty pounds between them. Good 
spirits, however, and love, were a large addition to its value, and 
we may add the lively writer’s admirable simile, or rather recipe for 
making twenty pounds as good as a thousand. It was, says she, 
‘as a little piece of armour is against a bullet, which if it be rightly 
placed, though no bigger than a shilling, serves as well as a whole 
suit of armour.’ With this little stock the implements of the secre- 
tary’s business were bought, and they lived as happily as if they 
had enjoyed ten thousand a year. In the early part of the year 
1645 they suffered the first uneasiness of separation, Mr. Fanshawe 
being obliged to go to Bristol, and leaving his wife with a newly 
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born and dying infant, which so afflicted her that she was thrown 
into a sickness from which it was long before she recovered. At 
length the joyful news arrived which enabled her to rejoin her hus- 
band, and in company with her father and other friends, she re- 
paired to Bristol, where Mr. Fanshawe met her with open arms, 
and as an earnest of better fortune put into her hands a hundred 
pieces of gold, saying, ‘I know thou that keepest my heart so 
well, will keep my fortune, which from this time I will ever put 
into thy hands as God shall bless me with increase.’ 

In every part of this simple and delightful narrative, we meet 
with some beautiful trait of womanly feeling. Nothing can be 
more charming than the expression of her joy on again meeting 
her husband, and in these hopeful circumstances. She thought 
herself a queen, she says, and esteemed her husband as a glorious 
crown, rejoicing more to be called by his name than to be a prin- 
cess. Equally delightful is the anecdote she tells of her first and 
last attempt to become a politician. Lady Rivers, ‘a brave woman,’ 
who had suffered considerably in her fortune by a devoted attach- 
ment to the royalist party, thought, it seems, that she might greatly 
increase her knowledge of state affairs by means of the young and 
amiable wife of the secretary.. To this end she began to inspire 
her with a desire of rivalling the celebrity of Lady Aubigny, Lady 
Isabel Thynne, and other female ministers of state, and she so far 
succeeded, that on the occasion of letters coming from the queen, 
at Paris, Mrs. Fanshawe was induced to try her husband’s affection 


by a new and formidable test—that is, whether his duty to his master 
was proof against the supplicating curiosity of his wife. But we 
must let her tell the story in her own words: 


‘I that was young and innocent, and to that day had never in my 
mouth what news, began to think there was more in inquiring into public 
affairs than I thought of, and that it being a fashionable thing would make 
me more beloved of my husband, if that had been possible, than I was, 
When my husband returned home from council, after welcoming him, as 
his custom ever was, he went with his handful of papers into his study for 
an hour or more; [| followed him; he turned hastily and said, ‘‘ What 
wouldst thou have, my life?” I told him, I heard the Prince had received 
a packet from the Queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, and! 
desired to know what was in it; he smilingly replied, ‘“* My love, I will 
immediately come to thee, pray thee go, for I am very busy :” when he 
came out of his closet | revived my suit; he kissed me, and talked of other 
things. At supper I would eat nothing; he as usual sat by me, and drank 
often to me, which was his custom, and was full of discourse to company 
that was at table. Going to bed I asked again, and said I could not 
believe he loved me if he refused to tell me all he knew, but he answered 
nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So we went to bed, I cried, 
and he went to sleep; next morning early, as his custom was, he called to 
rise, but began to discourse with me first, to which I made no reply ; he 
rose, came on the other side of the bed, and kissed me, and drew the cur- 
tains softly and went to court; when he came home to dinner he presently 
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came to me as was usual, and when I had him by the hand, I said, ‘thou 
dost not care to see me troubled ;” to which he taking me in his arms, 
answered, ‘* My dearest soul, nothing upon earth can afflict me like that, 
and when you asked me of my business, it was wholly out of my power to 
satisfy thee, for my life and fortune shall be thine, and every thought of 
my heart in which the trust I am in may not be revealed, but my honour 
is my own, which | cannot preserve if | communicate the Prince’s affairs ; 
and pray thee with this answer rest satisfied.” So great was his reason 
and goodness, that upon consideration it made my folly appear to me so 
vile, that from that day until the day of his death I never thought fit to 


ask him any business, but what he communicated freely to me in order to 
his estate or family.’---pp. 51-—53. 


From Bristol they removed to the Scilly Islands, to Jersey, and 
subsequently Caen, from whence Mrs. Penshawe was dispatched 
by her husband to London to seek for money, and they both of 
them shortly after visited the unfortunate Charles at Hampton 
Court. An affecting account is given of the last interview which 
they had with the fallen monarch. Mrs. Fanshawe wept and 
prayed for his preservation, but he answered, ‘ Child, if God 
pleaseth it shall be so, but both you and | must submit to God’s 
will, and you know in what hands I am in:’ to her husband he 
said, ‘ Be sure, Dick, to tell my son all that I have said, and 
deliver those letters to my wife; pray God bless her! I hope I 
shall do well:’ and embracing him, he continued, ‘thou hast ever 
been an honest man, and I hope God will bless thee, and make 
thee a happy servant to my son, whom I have charged in my letter 
to continue his love, and trust to you ;’ and thus with promises of 
still greater favour if brighter times should come, he dismissed 
them; nor could there, perhaps, be anywhere found two more 
truly affectionate or devoted servants of either Charles or his son. 

After parting with the king they returned to France, whence 
Mrs. Fanshawe was again obliged to return alone in search of 
means to restore their exhausted finances. To do this she sold 
three hundred a year for four thousand pounds, which she says 
was spent in seven years’ time in the king’s service, adding, ‘and 
to this hour [ repent it not, I thank God.’ After this they resided 
for six months in Ireland, enjoying some little respite from trouble 
and danger, but at last, Cork, at which place our author was lying 
ill with a broken wrist, revolted. Her husband was providentially 
absent at the time, and with admirable dexterity and presence of 
mind, she informed him of the danger by a letter, packed up his 
cabinet, all his writings, money to the amount of a thousand 
pounds in gold and silver, and every thing which was of value in 
the house. She then, about three o’clock in the morning, hastened 
to the commander of the republican forces, and ‘ by the light of a 
taper,’ and suffering the acutest pain, passed through long files of 
armed soldiers into the market-place, where she found their leader, 
and had the good luck to obtain a pass for herself and family. 
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Having hired a neighbour’s cart, and got a couple of horses, she 
set off at five o’clock in the morning, a November morning, with 
her little daughter, her sister, three maids, and two men, and 
to her great joy arrived at Kinsale, where her husband was, in 
perfect safety. 

A few davs after the above occurrence, an order arrived from the 
king for Mr. Fanshawe to proceed immediately to the court of 
Philip IV. of Spain. In order to fulfil this mission, they took 
their passage on board a Dutch vessel bound for Malaga, taking 
their anal sometime previous to their departure, at Galway, 
where the plague had been lately raging with great violence, and 
was hardly yet subdued. The master of the house, in bidding 
them farewell, observed that he had buried nine persons out of it 
within the last six months. Our author says, that she left Ireland 
in a miserable condition, but only as it had been in the reign of 
most kings. ‘ God knows why,’ she adds, ‘ but the natives seem to 
me a very loving people to each other, and constantly false to 
all strangers, the Spaniards only excepted.’ Of the Dutch, she ap- 

ears not to have had so favourable an idea, for she says that they 
had prosperous winds on their voyage, but ‘a most tempestuous 
master, a Dutchman, which is enough to say, but, truly, I think 
the greatest beast I ever saw of his kind.’ A few lines farther on, 
we have one of the many reasons which gave occasion to this 
violent hatred of the fair writer to the natives of Holland. Soon 
after they had passed the straits, they were threatened by a Turkish 
galley, well manned, and having every appearance of being more 
than a match for the over-laden merchantman, though armed with 
sixty guns. The commander, however, drank brandy, and or- 
dered the ladies to be stowed away; ‘this beast,’ says the fair 
writer, ‘had locked me up in the cabin!’ and then prepared for the 
combat. The Turk, on seeing the warlike array of his intended 
prize, would not venture the attack, and Mr. Fanshawe, who had 
taken his arms, was about to return to his cabin, when, to his 
utter surprise, he found his gentle little wife had been prepared to 
fight by his side in the ‘ tarred coat and blue thrum cap’ of the 
cabin boy ; which, having effected her escape by much knocking 
and crying, she obtained the loan of for half-a-crown. There is 


something very amusing in the account which she gives of her first 
arrival in Spain. 


‘ In the beginning of March we all landed, praised be God, in Malaga, 
very well and full of content to see ourselves delivered from the sword and 
plague, and living in hope that we should one day return happily to our 
native country ; notwithstanding, we thought it great odds, considering 
how the affairs of the King’s three kingdoms stood ; but we trusted in the 
providence of Almighty God, and proceeded. 

‘We were very kindly entertained by the merchants, and by them 
lodged in a merchant’s house, where we had not been with our goods three 
days, when the vessel that brought us thither, by the negligence of a cabin 
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boy, was blown up in the harbour, with the loss of above a hundred men 
and all our lading. 

‘ After we had refreshed ourselves some days, we went on our journey 
towards Madrid, and lodged the first night at Velez Malaga, to which we 
were accompanied by most of the merchants. The next day we went to 
Grenada, having passed the highest mountains I ever saw in my life, but 
under this lieth the finest valley that can be possibly described, adorned 
with high trees and rich grass, and beautified with a large deep clear river 
over the town, and this standeth the goodly vast palace of the King’s, 
called the Alhambra, whose buildings are, after the fashion of the Moors, 
adorned with vast quantities of jasper-stone; many courts, many foun- 
tains, and by reason it is situated on the side of a hill, and not built 
uniform, many gardens with ponds in them, and many baths made of 
jasper, and many principal rooms roofed with the mosaic work, which 
exceeds the finest enamel I ever saw. Here I was showed in the midst of 
a very large piece of rich embroidery made by the Moors of Grenada, in 
the middle as long as half a yard, of the true tirian dye, which is so 
glorious a colour, that it cannot be expressed: it hath the glory of scarlet, 
the beauty of purple, and is so bright, that when the eye is removed upon 
any other object it seems as white as snow. 

‘The entry into this great Palace is of stone, for a Porter's-lodge, but 
very magnificent, though the gate below, which is adorned with figures of 
forest-work, in which the Moors did transcend. High above this gate was 
a bunch of keys cut in stone likewise, with this motto: ‘ Until that hand 
holds those keys, the Christians shall never possess this Alhambra.’ This 
was a prophecy they had, in which they animated themselves, by reason of 
the impossibility that ever they should meet. But see, how true there is a 
time for all things. It happened that when the Moors were besieged in 
that place by Don Fernando and his Queen Isabella, the King with an 
arrow out of a bow, which they then used in war, shooting the first arrow 
as their custom is, cut that part of the stone that holds the keys, which 
was in fashion of a chain, and the keys falling, remained in the hand 
underneath. This strange accident preceded but a few days the conquest 
of the town of Grenada and kingdom. 

‘ They have in this place an iron grate, fixed into the side of the hill, 
that isa rock: I laid my head to the key-hole and heard a noise like the 
clashing of arms, but could not distinguish other shrill noises I heard with 
that, but tradition says it could never be opened since the Moors left it, 
notwithstanding several persons had endeavoured to wrench it open, but, 
that they perished in the attempt. The truth of this I can say no more 
to; but that there is such a gate, and I have seen it.’—pp. 94-98. 


On going from St. Sebastian to Hantz, on board a small French 
vessel, they were overtaken by a terrible storm in the Bay of 
Biscay, which is described with great natural pathos. For ten 
days and nights it continued to rage with fearful violence. It was 
‘a hurricane which drew the vessel up from the water ;’ the sailors 
are described as running, ‘ sweating about like devils,’ while any 
hope remained, and ‘when that failed them, they ran into holes, 
and let the ship drive where it would.’ On the third night, the 
storm suddenly ceased, but the joy which they began to feel was 
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instantly stopped by the discovery that in the tumult of the tempest 
the compass had been lost, and the crew again set up ‘such horrible 
lamentations, as were*as dismal asthe storm past.’ 

Many of these graphic descriptions occur throughout the volume; 
nothing, indeed, can be more amusing than the whole account 
which she gives of her several journies, which were as full of inci- 
dent, and frequently of peril, as any of which we read in much 
more formidable narratives. 

On arriving at Calais, our author bid her husband farewell, and 
proceeded to England, where she could much more safely transact 
his affairsjthan he could himself. But she had not been long 
arrived, ‘before she had the grief to learn that their separation, 
owing to the state of the king’s affairs, and the disposition’ of his 
ministers, must be for some time, and for seven months; she re- 
mained closely immured in a lodging, and receiving only four letters 
during the whole time. At the expiration of this period, news was 
brought her of the battle of Worcester, and she suffered the un- 
speakable anguish of not knowing, for three days, whether her 
husband was alive or dead. At last, the xews-bvok arrived, and 
she learned he was a prisoner. She was then in the country, but 
on receiving this intelligence, immediately hastened to London. 
This is the most interesting part of the narrative. 


‘ Then with some hopes I went to London, intending to leave my little 
girl Nan, the companion of my troubles, there, and so find out my husband 
wheresoever he was carried; but upon my coming to London, I meta 
messenger from him with a letter, which advised me of his condition, and 
told me he was very civilly used, and said little more, but that I should be 
in some room at Charing-cross, where he had promise from his keeper that 
he should rest there in my company at dinner-time; this was meant to 
him as a great favour. I expected him with impatience, and on the day 
appointed provided a,dinner and room, as ordered, in which I was with my 
father and some more of our friends, where, about eleven of the clock,‘we 
saw hundreds of poor soldiers, both English and Scotch, march all naked 
on foot, and many with your father, who was very cheerful in appearance, 
who after he had spoken and saluted me and his friends there, said, ‘ Pray 
let us not lose time, for I know not how little I have to spare; this is the 
chance of war; nothing venture, nothing have; so let us sit down and be 
merry whilst we may; then taking my hand in his and kissing me, 
‘ Cease weeping, no other thing upon earth can move me; remember we 
are all at God’s disposal.’ 

‘ Then he began to tell how kind his Captain was to him, and the 
people as he passed offered him money, and brought him good things, 
and particularly Lady Denham, at Boston-house, who would have given 
him all the money she had in her house, but he returned her thanks, and 
told her he had so ill kept his own, that he would not tempt his governor 
with more, but if she would give him a shirt or two, and some handker- 
chiels, he would keep them as long as he could fer her sake. She fetched 
him two smocks of her own, and some handkerchiefs, saying she was 


ashamed to give him them, but, having none of her sons at home, she 
desired him to wear them. 
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‘ Thus we passed the time until order came to carry him to Whitehall, 
where, ina little room yet standing in the bowling-green, he was kept 
prisoner, without the speech of any so far as they knew, ten weeks, and 
in expectation of death. They often examined him, and at last he grew 
so ill in health by the cold and hard marches he had undergone, and being 
pent up in a room close and small, that the scurvy brought him almost 
to death’s door. 

‘During the time of his imprisonment, I failed not constantly to go, 
when the clock struck four in the morning, with a dark lantern in my 
hand all alone and on foot, from my lodging in Chancery Lane, at my 
cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, in at the entry that went out of King Street 
into the bowling-green. ‘There I would go under his window and softly 
call him, he, after the first time excepted, never failed to put out his head 
at the first call, thus we talked together, and sometimes I was so wet with 
the rain, that it went in at my neck and out at my heels. He directed 
how I should make my addresses, which I did ever to their general, Crom- 
well, who had a great respect for your father, and would have bought him 
off to his service upon any terms. 

‘ Being one day to solicit for my husband's liberty for a time, he bid me 
bring the next day a certificate from a physician, that he was really ill, 
Immediately I went to Dr. Batters, that was by chance both physician to 
Cromwell and to our family, who gave me one very favourable in my 
husband’s behalf. I delivered it at the Council Chamber, at three of the 
clock that afternoon, as he commanded me, and he himself moved, that 
seeing they could make no use of his imprisonment, whereby to lighten 
them in their business, that he might have his liberty upon four thousand 
pounds bail, to take a course of payere, he being dangerously ill. Many 
spake against it, but most Sir Henry Vane, who said he would be as 
instrumental for aught he knew, to hang them all that sat there, if ever he 
had an opportunity, but if he had liberty for a time, that he might take 
the engagement before he went out ; upon which Cromwell said, ‘J never 
knew that the engagement was a medicine for the scorbutic.” They, 
hearing their General suy so, thought it obliged him, and so ordered him 
his liberty upon bail. His eldest brother and sister Bedell, and self, were 
bound in four thousand pounds; and the latter end of November he came 
to my lodgings, at my cousin Young’s. He there met many of his good 
friends and kindred, and my joy was inexpressible, and so was poor Nan’s, 
of whom your poor father was very fond.'—pp. 114— 119. 


Sir Richard and our authoress now went to reside in the 
country, and, during his retirement, the former employed his 
leisure in translating Camoens. But he still felt the iron hand of 
his enemies, and was obliged repeatedly to appear before the coun- 
cil, till he at length got-liberty to go to Paris, whither it was in- 
tended Lady Fanshawe should follow him. She accordingly pre- 
pared herself and family for the journey, but on requesting a pass- 
we found no intercession could persuade the Council to grant 
ierone. Again, therefore, she was obliged to employ her woman's 
wit, which oe did to no little advantage. Having dressed herself 
as meanly as she could, she went to the passport office, and de~ 


manded a pass for herself as Ann Harrison, the wife of a young 
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merchant in France. The man could not deny the truth of her 

lain account of herself, and only told her it would cost five shil- 
— ‘said I,’ she continues, ‘that is a great sum for me, but 
pray put in aman, my maid, and three children! all which he did, 
telling me a malignant would give him five pounds for such a 
pass.” Having obtained this valuable treasure, the next point was 
to make it available to her purpose. For this, she immediately, 
on getting to her lodgings, changed the great H into two ff’s, the 
rr’s into an n, and so on till she saw her maiden name of Harrison 
again changed into that of Fanshawe, as neatly as it was before 
done by a few words at the altar. The contrivance succeeded to 
her heart’s content. She hired a barge that evening for Gravesend, 
and from, thence proceeded to Dover, where her passport was ex- 
amined, and only occasioned an expression of surprise that it should 
have been granted to ‘so great a malignant.’ She arrived at Calais 
safe, from a voyage of eleven hours ! and after a short stay in France, 
again returned to England for the accustomed purpose of all her 
journies, namely to raise funds, which in those days, even when 

ossessed, were not always at the command of their owners. On 
~ return, however, to the continent, the joyful news shortly 
reached them of the King’s restoration, and a bright prospect was 
now opened them of speedily reaping the reward due to the long 
and hard-tried fidelity of both these devoted friends of the un- 
fortunate Charles and his son. The King immediately promised 
Sir Richard the office of one of the Secretaries of State, which 
promise, however, was broken through the influence of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, who meets with the special reprobation of 
her ladyship for his conduct to her husband ; ‘ that false man,’ 
says she, ‘ made the King break his word for his own accommoda- 
tion, and placed Mr. Norris, a poor couttry geutleman, of about 
200/. a year, a fierce presbyterian, and one that never saw the 
King’s face.’ 

This was one of those instances in which Charles might, per- 
haps, be fairly accused of ingratitude. That he could reward all 
who had followed him in his exile was not probable—that he could 
— all in the highest offices of the State was not possible. The 

ue and cry, indeed, which appears to have been set up by the 
royalists after places and pensions, as soon as the king was restored, 
was not the most creditable part of their procedures. We are 
compelled to believe, that the greater number who did so had only 
thrown a bad lot into the troubled stream, in the hope that the 
fury of the torrent might by chance throw them upa better. But 
there were many whom private interest could never have influenced 
either one way or the other; who never sought a reward for their 
services, which, in truth, belonged not so much to their king as 
to their country, and who, therefore, merited the gratitude of the 
restored monarch, and the highest trusts which circumstances 
enabled him to confer. The culpable part of Charles’s conduct 
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was that he neglected to employ the means he possessed for pro- 
rly rewarding his attached followers; that he suffered himself to 
be influenced by different motives to those which should have been 
aramount to all others in his mind; and, as in the case of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, allowed some domineering minister or favorite 
to make him forget the services which had been rendered him 
when he stood most in need of friends and counsellors. 

The Duke of York, the new-made admiral of the fleet, appointed 
the Speedwell, a third-rate frigate, to bring home Sir Richard and 
his family, but the king desired them to come on board his own 
vessel, which they did on the 23d of May, and set sail at four 
o’clock the same morning. Great, indeed, seems to have been our 
author’s delight at this voyage. The calm sea, the nobleness of 
the ships, the great company, and magnificent appearance of the 
whole rejoicing country, from Dover to Whitehall, filled her with 
joy. The entry of the monarch into London was, she says, ‘ the 
most pompous show that ever was, for the hearts of all men iv this 
kingdom moved at his will.’ 

Though disappointed of the particular appointment which had 
been promised, Sir Richard Fanshawe was not without considerable 
favour at the court. His majesty gave him his picture, taken when 
he was achild, and set round with small diamonds. We must 
pass over the complaints of our author regarding political affairs, 
and the rivalships of the ministers, and only mention that her 
husband was at last appointed ambassador to Portugal, and set 
out for his destination on the 10th of August. A very particular 
journal appears to have been kept by her ladyship as to where 
they dined every day, and slept every night, but as this is not very 
different from what a modern lady would write in her note-book on 
a journey, it is sufficient to say that they landed at Lishon, 
August 31, 1662. The reception of our author at court is amus- 
ingly described. 


‘Saturday, the 14th, her Majesty sent her best coach for me and my 
children. When we came there, the captain of the guard received me at 
the foot of the stairs; all my people going before me, as the custom is. 
On each side were the guards placed, with halberds in their hands, as far 
as the presence-chamber door. There I was received by the queen's 
lord chamberlain, who carried me to the door of the next room, where the 
queen was. Then the queen’s principal lady, as our groom of the stole, 
received me, telling me she had command from the queen to bid me wel- 
come to that Court, and to accompany me to her Majesty’s presence. 
She sat in the next room, which was very large, in a black velvet chair, 
with arms, upon a black velvet carpet, with a state of the same. She had 
caused a low chair, without arms, to be set at some distance from her, 
about two yards on her left hand, on which side stood all the noblemen ; 
on her right, all the ladies of the Court. 

‘After making my reverences due to her Majesty, according to custom, 
and said those respects which became me to her Majesty, she sat down ; 
and when I presented my daughters to her, she, having expressed much 
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grace and favour to me and mine, bade me sit down, which at first I re- 
fused, desiring to wait on her Majesty, as my queen’s mother; but she 
ressing me again, I sat down; and then she made her discourse of 
England, and asked questions of the queen’s health and liking of our 
country, with some little hints of her own and her family’s condition, 
which having continued better than half an hour, I took my leave. 
During my stay at Court I several times waited on the queen-mother; 
truly she was a very honourable wise woman, and I believe had been very 
handsome. She was magnificent in her discourse and nature, but in the 
prudentest manner; she was ambitious, but not vain; she loved govern- 
ment, and I do believe the quitting of it did shorten her life. 

« After saluting the ladies and noblemen of the Court, J went home as I 
came. The next day the secretary of state and his lady came to visit me: 
she had, at my arrival, sent me a present of sweetmeats. My husband 
had left in this person’s family one of his pages to improve himself in 
writing and reading the Spanish tongue, until his return again to that 
Court, when he went the last year to England, in consideration of which 
we presented his lady with a piece of India plate, of about 200/. sterling. 
They were both very civil, worthy persons, and had formerly been in 
England, where the king, Charles the First, had made his son an English 
baron. She told me in discourse one day this of a French ambassador, 
that had lately been in that Court, and lodged next to her.’—pp. 155— 
158. 


In the August of the following year they returned to England, 
and Sir Richard, in reward for his services in Portugal, was made 
a privy counsellor; the warrant for swearing him in arriving while 
they were at dinner at her sister’s, not the minutest circumstance, 
which is a great charm in this truly personal natrative, being 
omitted in the detail of events. 

After having a short time enjoyed the honour of his offices of 

rivy counsellor, master of requests, and Latin Secretary, Sir 
Richard was sent out Ambassador to Spain, and the narrative of 
this expedition forms the largest portion of the volume. They 
arrived at Cadiz, in February, 1664, and were received with great 
honour by all the authorities. The governor informed the ambas- 
sador that the king had ordered, as a mark of extraordinary honor, 
that he should receive the first salutation of the ships and forts, 
and that he was to be entertained at all the places through which 
he passed in the best manner possible, and at his Majesty’s ex- 
pense. Nor was less honour paid to the ambassadress. The Duke 
of Albuquerque having called with his brother to offer her his com- 
pliments, and having seated himself covered in her presence, said, 
‘Madame, I am Don Juan de la Cueva, Duke of Albuquerque, 
Viceroy of Milan, of his majesty’s privy council, Bas. of the 
galleys, twice grandee, the first gentleman of his majesty’s bed 
chamber, and a near kinsman to his Catholic Majesty, whom God 

reserve ;’ after saying which, he rose, and making a profound 

w with his hat off, he concluded his most royal speech by adding, 
‘these, with my family and life, I lay at your excellency’s feet.’ 
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Having enjoyed for some days at Cadiz all the honours that can 
be bestowed on the representatives of royalty, they proceeded on 
their journey towards Madrid, receiving at every place through 
which they passed the same demonstrations of respect. Feasts 
and processions, Persian carpets, gold and silver plate, dukes and 
marquisses, appear in profusion in this gay and glittering narrative, 
which forms a striking contrast to the tale of distress and anxiety 
which occupied the previous part of the volume. The description 
of her husband’s retinue on going to an audience with the king, is 
too good a specimen of our author’s taste for this kind of painting, 
to be omitted. 


‘ About 11 o’clock set forth out of his lodgings my husband thus: first 
went all those gentlemen of the town and sdhae that came to accompany 
him, then went twenty footmen all in new liveries of the same colour we 
used to give, which is a dark green cloth with a frost upon green lace ; 
then went my husband’s gentlemen, and next before himself his comaradoes 
two and two. 
Mr. Wycherley and Mr. Lorim, 
Mr. Godolphin, Sir Edward Turner, 
Sir Andrew King, Sir Benjamin Wright, 
Mr. Newport and Mr. Bertie. 


Then my husband, in a very rich suit of clothes of a dark fillemonte bro- 
cade laced with silver and gold lace, nine laces, every one as broad as my 
hand, and a little silver and gold lace laid between them, both of very 
curious workmanship ; his suit was trimmed with scarlet taffety ribbon ; 
his stockings of white silk upon long scarlet silk ones; his shoes black, 
with scarlet shoe-strings and garters; his linen very fine, laced with very 
rich Flanders lace; ablack beaver, buttoned on the left side, with a jewel 
of twelve hundred pounds value. A rich curious wrought gold chain, 
made in the Indies, at which hung the King his Master’s picture, richly set 
with diamonds, cost 300/. which his Majesty, in great grace and favour, 
had been pleased to give him at his coming home from Portugal. On his 
fingers he wore two rich rings; his gloves trimmed with the same ribbon as 
his clothes. All his whole family were very richly clothed, according to 
their several qualities. Upon my husband's left hand rode the Marquis of 
Malpica, Captain of the German guard, and the Major-domo to his Ma- 
jesty, being that week in waiting: by him went all the German guard, and 
by them my husband’s eight pages, clothed all in velvet, the same colour 
as our liveries; next them followed his Catholic Majesty’s coach, and my 
husband’s coach of state, with four black horses, the finest that ever came 
out of England, none going in this Court with six but the King himself. 
The coach was of rich crimson velvet, laced with a broad silver and gold 
lace, fringed round with a massy silver and gold fringe, and the falls of the 
boot so rich that they hung almost down to the ground: the very fringe 
cost almost four ended unds. The coach was very richly gilt on the 
outside, and very richly adorned with brass work, with rich tassels of gold 
and silver, hanging round the top of the curtains round about the coach, 
The curtains were of rich damask, fringed with silver and gold ; the har- 
ness for six horses was richly embossed with brass work; the reins and 
tassels for the horses of crimson silk, silver and gold. This coach is said 
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to be the finest that ever entered Madrid with any Ambassador whatsoever. 
Next to this followed the French Ambassador’s coach, then my husband's 
second coach, which was of green figured velvet, with green damask cur- 
tains, handsomely gilt, adorned on the outside, with harness for six horses, 
suitable to the same. The four horses were fellows to those that drew the 
rich coach when we went out of town, using always six: after this fol- 
lowed my husband’s third coach, with four mules, being a very good one, 
according to the fashion of this country; then followed many coaches of 
particular persons of this Court.’—pp. 213—217. 


Equally sparkling are the accounts given of the various sights 
and grand festivals which they emplcyed their leisure in seeing, 
and which lost none of their charms in being viewed by a 
woman ful! of good nature, ready to imbue every object she 
saw with the gay colours of her lively imagination. , 

But there is a deep pathos in this little history which adds 
infinitely to its value. In their young days this excellent woman 
and her husband had to endure most of the distresses which can 
assail existence. A fair and even brilliant prospect opened before 
them as they took the downward turn of life. Their spirits were 
unsubdued, their love unlessened, and both had good consciences, 
light hearts, and ingenuous minds, to keep the splendour of public 
life free from the gloom of inward discontent. There is some- 
thing exquisitely delightful in the tenderness of feeling which 
is every instant breaking out in the author’s gayest description of 
the gayest scenes. She evidently enjoyed them as much as woman 
can enjoy gaicty and splendour, but her husband is always the 
principal figure in the picture; and his goodness and love the 


charm of everything she enjoyed. It is with sad ape gee there- 


fore, we read shortly after, a detail of all the honors and attentions 
which were lavished on the ambassador, that he was taken ill of an 
ague which soon turned to a malignant inward fever, of which, ina 
few days, he died, and only a fortnight before he intended to return 
to England ; no language could so well express the feelings of the 
lonely and disconsolate widow, as that of the prayer into which she 


bursts the instant after having simply mentioned the sudden circum- 
stance of her husband’s death. 


*O all powerful good God, look down from Heaven upon the most dis- 
tressed wretch upon earth. See me with my soul divided, my glory and 
my guide taken from me, and in him all my comfort in this life ; see me 
staggering in my path, which made me expect a temporal blessing for a 
reward of the great integrity, innocence, and uprightness of his whole life, 
and his patience in suffering the insolency of wicked men, whom he had to 
converse with upon the public employment, which thou thoughtest fit, in 
thy wisdom, to exercise him in. Have pity on me, O Lord, and speak 
peace to my disquieted soul, now sinking under this great weight, which, 
without thy support, cannot sustain itself. See me, O Lord, with five 
children, a distressed family, the temptation of the change of my religion, 
the want of all my friends, without counsel, out of my country, without any 
means to return with my sad family to our own country, now in war with 
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most part of Christendom. But, above all, my sins, O Lord, I do lament 
with shame and confusion, believing it is them for which I receive this 
great punishment. Thou hast showed me many judgments and mercies, 
which did not reclaim me, nor turn me to thy holy conversation, which the 
example of our blessed Saviour taught. Lord, pardon me; O God, forgive 
whatsoever is amiss in me ; break not a bruised reed. 1 humbly submit to 
thy justice; 1 confess my wretchedness, and know I have deserved not 
only this but everlasting punishment; but, O my God, look upon me 
through the merits of my Saviour, and for his sake save me: do with me 
and for me what thou pleasest, for I do wholly rely on thy mercy, beseech- 
ing thee to remember thy promises to the fatherless and the widow, and 
enable me to fulfil thy will cheerfully in this world; humbly beseeching 
thee that, when this mortal life is wn Fy I may be joined with the soul of 
my dear husband, and all thy servants departed this life in thy faith and 
fear, in everlasting praises of thy Holy Name. Amen.’---pp. 284---287. 


Lady Fanshawe immediately returned to England and employed 
her time in superintending the education of her children. Her 
character appears to the end in the most amiable light, and is a 
model of female excellence in the most trying and opposite of 
situations. 

There is a very well written introductory memoir prefixed to the 
volume by the Editor, who merits the gratitude of the public for 
the manner in which he has executed his interesting undertaking. 





Arr. VIII.—Simplicity of Health, Exemplified. By Hortator, Mr. 
t 


Abernethy’s character of this work is inserted by his permission. Se- 

cond Edition, greatly enlarged. pp. 264. London: E. Wilson, Royal 

Exchange. 1829. 
Amone the mental disorders arising out of a continued and con- 
tinuing state of ignorance and idleness, we know none so pertina- 
ciously progressive as the passion for medical prescribing, Even 
the proverbial cacoethes scribendi falls infinitely short of yan 
to the person affected therewith so impressive an air, accompani 
by the grave look, the keen glistening eye, the tension of the facial 
muscles, the oracular attitude of body, the half-opened lips, and 
the tongue quivering for utterance, which indicate that the mind is 
wound up to the highest pitch of morbid interest. A patient in 
this disease, with a head full of recipes, must get rid of their goad- 
ing stimulus by prescribing, or there is considerable hazard of some 
still more serious derangement of intellect being superinduced. To 
remain quietly by, and see people eating, drinking, sitting, walk- 
ing, or doing any thing else in an ordinary manner, is to such a 
patient impossible. Every thing must be done by recipe; every 
movement and every position must be regulated by the adopted 
whim of the prescriber, or the transgressors have administered to 
them, in unmeasured doses, the comfortable assurance that they 
will speedily bring upon themselves all the diseases in the Noso- 
logy; nay, even their death-warrant may be pronounced without 
hesitation by the same weighty authority. 
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We have hitherto met with this increasing species of mania, 
chiefly among old women, who being themselves beset with a thou- 
sand nameless disorders, for which they are always under some 
course of drugging, find no great difficulty in arriving at the per- 
suasion that others are similarly afflicted, or at least ought in all 
conscience to be so; and, of course, that every person whom they 
happen to meet, should have the benefit of their experience. We 
gave a pretty strong sketch of the proceedings of this class of per- 
sons in our number for March ; but we certainly did not anticipate 
the apparition of a goodly octavo volume, like the one now before 
us, from a member of the fraternity—and what is more singular, a 
male member too—the secretary, mayhap, to the Old Woman's 
Prescribing Society ; though, with a modesty altogether surprising 
in such a personage, he has determined to ‘ wear his honours 
meekly,’ by concealing his name, titles, and heraldric bearings, 

That his book has sold, we are not at all surprised, seeing that 
it is published close by the Royal Exchange, the very hot-bed of 
metropolitan quackery, in all its multifarious shapes ; for, extraor- 
dinary as it may sound to many of our readers, our shrewdest and 
most intelligent merchants—those whom it would be almost impos- 
sible to cheat or over-reach in a bargain about goods—will listen 
with ready ears, and believe the most bare-faced impositions of 

retenders to medical skill. Merchants also are exceedingly sub- 
ject to those minor derangements of health, which fret and annoy 
the patient, without being severe enough to confine him to his bed 


or even to his house, and these are ey! the sort of complaints 


which a quack delights to meet with, as he can give them what 
terrific names he pleases, and infer from a few indefinite symptoms 
a train of fatal diseases which will require a long course of his most 
expensive nostrums to counteract, It is not our intention at pre- 
sent to enter at length upon the causes of these minor disorders 
which prevail among the mercantile classes, though it must be 
obyious that they often originate in the anxiety of mind unavoid- 
ably consequent upon speculations, losses, and the various fluc- 
tuations of success and disappointment incident to commerce, as 
well as to counting-house confinement, all of which cannot fail to 
affect injuriously the stomach, the liver, and the head.* Merchants 
besides are much inclined to conviviality, and frequently indulge 
in good dinners and good wine, when, from the preceding causes, 
they are ill able to digest them. It requires no prophet to predict 
the certain effects of all this; and when disorders are thus pro- 
duced, the quack, who promises a speedy cure without confinement 
or hindrance of business, is usually preferred to the regular prac- 
titioner. In what manner an honourable man of the latter class 
would treat such patients, is so strikingly exemplified by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which occurred with the late celebrated Dr. Gre- 





* See Monthly Review for Feb. 1829, p. 161. 
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gory, of Edinburgh, that, though it is somewhat long, we are 
tempted to give it entire; the more so, that we can vouch for the 


facts, though not for the precise words, to which the narrator has 
perhaps imparted a few touches of his own peculiar humour. We 
may premise that the patient was a Glasgow merchant, and strongly 
characterised by the habits of life which prevailed about ten or a 
dozen years ago in that city. The consultation ran thus: 


«« Patient. Good morning Dr. Gregory, |’m just come into Edinburgh 
about some law business, and ] thought when I was here at ony rate I 
might just as weel take your advice sir, anent my trouble.” 

** Doctor. And pray what may your trouble be my good sir?” 

‘«* Pa, "Deed Doctor, I’m no very sure, but I’m thinking its a kind 
of weakness that makes me dizzy at times, and a kind of pinkling about 
my stomach.—I’m no just right.” 

‘« Dr, You're from the west country, I should suppose sir ?” 

‘« Pa, Yes sir, from Glasgow.” 

‘“ Dr, Aye :—pray sir, are you a gourmand—a glutton ? 

«« Pa, God forbid sir, I’m one of the plainest living men in all the 
west country.” 

‘« Dr, Then perhaps you’re a drunkard ?” 

‘« Pa, No, Dr. Gregory.—Thank God no one can accuse me of that, 
I’m of the dissenting persuasion Doctor, and an elder, so ye may suppose 
I’m nae drunkard.” 

‘* Dr, Aside. [I'll suppose no such thing, till you tell me your mode 
of life.| I’m so much puzzled with your symptoms sir, that I should wish 
to hear in detail what you do eat and drink, when do you breakfast, and 
what do you take to it ?” 

‘« Pa, I breakfast about nine o’clock. I take a cup of coffee, and 
one or two cups of tea. A couple of eggs, and a bit of ham, or tripper’d 
salmon, or may be both, if they’r good, and two or three rolls and butter.” 

‘« Dr. Do you eat no honey, or jelly, or jam, to breakfast ?” 

«« Pa, O yes sir, but I don’t count that as any thing.” 

*« Dr, Come, this is a very moderate breakfast, what kind of dinner 
do you make ?” 

‘* Pa, O sir, I eat a very plain dinner indeed; some soup, and some 
fish, and a little plain roast or boiled, for I dinna care for made dishes, I 
think someway they never satisfy the appetite.” 

‘« Dr. You take a little pudding then, and afterwards some cheese ?” 

‘* Pa, O yes—tho’ I dont care much about them.” 

‘« Dr, You take a glass of ale or porter with your cheese ?” 

‘** Pa, Yes, one or other, but seldom both.” 

‘* Dr, You west country people generally take a glass of Highland 
whiskey after dinner ?” 

‘* Pa. Yes, we do, its good for digestion.” 

‘“ Dr. Do you take any wine during dinner ?”’ 

‘* Pa, Yes, a glass or two of sherry, but l’m indifferent as to wine 
during dinner ?—I drink a good deal of beer.” 

‘“ Dr. What quantity of port do you drink ?” 

‘** Pa, O very little, not above half a dozen glasses or so.” 

‘“ Dr. In the west country, it is impossible to dine without punch ?” 
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«« Pa, Yes sir, indeed it’s punch we drink chiefly, but for myself, 
unless I happen to have a friend with me, I never take more than a couple 
of tumblers or so, and that’s moderate.”’ 

‘« Dr. O exceedingly moderate indeed! You then, after this slight 
repast, take some tea and butter and bread ?” 

«« Pa. Yes, before I go to the counting house to read the evening 
letters.” 

«« Dr, And on your return you take supper, I suppose ¢” 

«« Pa, No sir, I canna be said to take supper, just something before 
going to bed. A rizzer'd haddock, or a bit of toasted cheese, or half a 
hundred of oysters, or the like o’ that, and may be two thirds of a bottle 
of ale, but I tak no regular supper.” 

«« Dr, But you'll take a little more punch after that 2?” 

‘« Pa, No sir, punch does not agree with me at bed time, I taka 
tumbler of warm whiskey toddy at night, its lighter to sleep on.” 

‘« Dr, So it must be no doubt. This you say is your every day life ; 
but upon great occasions you perhaps exceed a little.” 

‘« Pa, No sir, except when a friend or two dine with me, or I dine 
out, which, as I am a sober family man, does not often happen.” 

«« Dr, Not above twice a week ?” 

‘«* Pa, No, not oftener.” 

‘« Dr, Of course you sleep well and have a good appetite.” 

‘« Pa, Yes sir—thank God I have.—Indeed any weel harl of health 
that I hae is about meal time.” 

‘« Dr. (Assuming a severe look, knitting his brows, and lywering his 
eye.) Now sir, you are a very pretty fellow indeed: you come here 
and tell me you are a very moderate man, and I might have believed 
you, did I not know the nature of the people in your part of the country ; 

ut, upon examination, I find by your own shewing, that you are a most 
voracions glutton ; you breakfast in the morning in a style that would 
serve a moderate man for dinner; and from five o’clock in the afternoon 
you undergo one almost uninterrupted loading of your stomach till you go 
to bed. ‘This is your moderation! you told me too another falsehood— 
- you said you were a sober man, yet by your own shewing you are a beer 
swiller, a dram-drinker, a wine bibber, and a guzzler of Glasgow punch ; 
a liquor, the name of which is associated in my mind only with the ideas 
of low company and beastly intoxication. You tell me you eat indigestible 
suppers, and swill toddy to force sleep—I see that you chew tobacco.— 
Now Sir, what human stomach can stand this? Go home, sir, and leave 
off your present course of riotous living—take some dry toast and tea to 
your breakfast—some plain meat and soup for dinner, without adding to 
it any thing to spur on your flagging appetite ; you may take a cup of tea 
‘in the evening, but never let me hear of haddocks and toasted cheese, and 
oysters along with their accompaniments of ale and toddy at night; give 
up chewing that vile—narcotic—nauseous—abomination, and there are 
some hopes that your stomach may recover its tone, and you be in good 
health like your neighbours.” 

*** Pa. I'm sure Doctor I’m very much obliged to you [taking out a 
bunch of Bank notes] | shall endeavour to” 

‘** Dr. Sir, you are not obliged to me, put up your money, sir,—do 
you think I'll take a fee from you for telling you what you knew as well 
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as myself? Though you’re no physician sir, you are not altogether a fool. 
You have read your Bible, and must know that drunkenness and gluttony 
are both sinful and dangerous, and whatever you may think, you have this 
day confessed to me that you are a notorious glutton, and drunkard. Go 
home sir, and reform, or take my word for it your life is not worth half a 
year’s purchase.” 

, (Exit Patient, dumfounded and looking blue.) 

‘« Dr. (Solus.)—Sober and temperate ! Dr, Watt tried to live in 
Glasgow, and make his patients live moderately, and purged and bled 
them when they were sick ; but it would not do. Let the Glasgow doctors 
prescribe beef steaks and rum punch, and their fortune is made,” ’® 


Such are the sort of patients who greedily devour the pages of 
books like the one before us. They find out that their physician 
laughs in his sleeve at their trivial ailments, even while he so far 
condescends (as some physicians will do) to play the rogue, and 
gravely prescribes for them a placebo of bread-pills, or a draught of 
water coloured with saffron or cochineal, and scented belike with 
rosemary, or (proh pudor!) with assafcetida. It may be well, 
however, to take a glance at the qualifications, or at least the 
assumed qualifications of our author for the task he has undertaken. 


On opening the volume we are met by the following account of his 
reasons for inditing the book : 


‘ It is natural enough for people to look to the medical profession, That 
it should have herein any exclusive privilege, I cannot, however, admit. I 
respect the faculty, and I hope that I justly appreciate their important 
labours. In the preservation of health, private individuals have often 
furnished very useful assistance—they have contributed information of the 
most valuable character, solely derived from unstudied, or, at least, from 
unprofessional experience. 

‘ We may instance the art of pugilistic training. The faculty had no 
share in this important discovery, although it is so intimately connected 
with their particular business. ‘To be able to bring a man to the utmost 
pitch of vigour, strength, wind, hardness of flesh, energy of muscle, and 
general sound health, must be of great consideration to the physician, yet 
his science availed nothing in this respect. It was by common men, 
whose advice we would despise, that those objects were accomplished, 
which now furnish hin#with such ample materials for the enlargement of 
his studies, for the most curious and useful inquiries, and for the basis of 
the most important experiments. Cornaro was no physician. Yet, since 
he reduced to practice and infallibility of rule, what was only known before 
as a general, but not systematized position, he has done more than all the 
faculty of ancient or modern times united. He is our Euclid of Physic. 
His maxims are axioms, from which we all may now work in perfect secu- 
tity. He fixed and demonstrated the self-evident principles of corporal 
sanity, aad their important corollaries; and if every one followed his in- 
structions, the physician would be useless, except to children, and the 
whole therapeutic art beside, must be confined to the surgeon. 

‘Indeed, if no one presumed beyond the line of his calling, improve- 
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ment would languish most miserably. Tradespeople and journeymen 
have a great dislike to any extraneous interference in their business, and 
they laugh at such observations as are not couched in their regular 
technical language and terms, But we well know that the most important 
improvements, in artificer’s and handicraft work, have been made by the 
peer and the gentleman. By their studies and intellectual toils, the arts 
and machinery are centuries in advance. Claude Perault, a physician, 

roduced the finest specimen of modern architecture—the Louvre. And 
it is upon these considerations, and believing the liberal professions of 
physic to be above any petty jealousy, that I take leave to offer suggestions 
for attaining, or opening the way to, health and longevity. 

‘Now, although I may venture to say that some valuable directions 
will be found in this little work, yet, as I shall offer nothing but what 
must appear too simple to involve any hazard, I think it is unnecessary 
to announce the name of the author—too humble in the scale of society, 
it could add no weight to the undertaking. In the previous publication 
I said, that my treatise would not be confined to a single edition—that its 
merit would be proved by experience; but not having a great name, my 
progress might be slow. An unusually rapid sale confirmed my first con- 
clusions, and agreeably disappointed the latter. I also said that, as I 
recommended nothing but what I either proved myself Py the test of fair 
trial, or received from unquestionabe authority, I could not reasonably 
entertain a doubt of its ultimate success. If I might be charged with 
vanity for such an assertion, before my work received Mr. ABERNETHY’S 
important approval, for it was printed without any alteration from the 
manuscript shewn to him, I may now calculate, with increased confidence, 
upon the public support. 

‘ From my chidhood I have been extremely curious concerning every- 
thing connected with the preservation of health by simple means. Always 
averse to medicines, my attention has ever been directed towards rendering 
myself independent of them, and I have most triumphantly succeeded, 
From books I have derived but little assistance, having seldom met any 
that were not, whatever the titles might indicate, more devoted to cure 
than to general prevention. 1 have, therefore, always set a much higher 
value on facts coming directly within my own observation.’---pp. 3, 4. 

Now we confess that not a little of this sounds very plausible; 
but when a man talks largely of his own authority for facts, we 
naturally inquire what the value of his authority may be. We have 
heard a naval officer assert that he had seen an alligator swallow a 
stone 70lbs. weight, for the purpose of aiding it in diving !* and 
we have also heard a gentleman assert that he had seen a surgeon 
turn a patient’s eye out of its socket, and after cleaning it, return 
it into its place, as an optician would do with the lens of an opera 
glass!!! Our author, we think, is about equally clear sighted in 
observing similar extraordinary facts, in consequence, we suppose, 
of the torrents of cold water which he squirts into his eyes every 
morning (see pp. 23, 26, 27), and to which we shall presently 
allude. Amongst these facts, it will no doubt surprise many of our 
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readers to hear that, he has ascertained coffee to be the cause of 
cancer in the stomach as well as of inflammatory fever: while tea, 
as he avers, produces apoplexy, epilepsy, the fear of insanity, 
(dementia metus, as he calls it] and even insanity itself. The 
evidence against coffee is derived from the dissection of Buonaparte 
and the death of Lord Byron!!! Our readers will no doubt like to 
see the author’s own statement of such important facts. 


‘It is necessary to notice another effect of tea. There is a malady, of 
which I do not recollect the regular name, though I think I have heard it 
called Dementia metus, in which the unhappy sufferer is tormented by an 
apprehension that he shall become insane. He grows low-spirited, watch- 
ful, and distrustful of his own correctness or capability upon the most or- 
dinary occasions. This makes him behave similar to, and exhibit the same 
anxiety of, a man who has been tippling, and does not wish the effects to 
be perceived. It no doubt arises from those irregularities in the course of 
the blood to the head that have been already mentioned, and, as this is felt, 
the patient, when alarmed, usually leaves off all kinds of strong liquors, 
from aconviction, natural enough, that they must be injurious. But he 
never thinks of lowering the strength of his tea or coffee ; on the contrary, 
believing them innocent, it is often increased, in order to rouse and exhili- 
ratehim. Yet, perhaps, nothing can be worse in such acase. The object 
should be to promote a moderate circulation, and abate the secretion of 
blood; and, strong tea or coffee being particularly calculated for aggrava- 
tion, the disorder too often proceeds to insanity. 

‘I cannot resist expressing an opinion that, of the two most celebrated 
persons who flourished in the present century, one was much injured, and 
the other lost his life by strong coffee. Though I shall not dispute that 
Buonaparte died of a cancer in the stomach, I believe that those fits of 
oblivion or insensibility, to which there can be no doubt that he was subject, 
were heightened by his unsparing use of that fascinating beverage. The 
report, on posthumous inspection, stated, that a quantity of something re- 
sembling the grounds of coffee were found in his stomach: but I do not 
mean to call in that circumstance to aid my conclusions. I only mention 
it as a thing not entirely unworthy of medical consideration. 

‘As for Lord Byron, I have no hesitation in saying that strong coffee 
caused his death. His head was one remarkably unsuited to bear it. 
Let the faculty ponder well upon all the symptoms some time previous to, 
and during, his last illness—let them consider his general affections and 
constitution—let them condescend to reflect upon my assertion that the 
effects may be in progress for years, and then it is not improbable that they 
would allow my observations some claim to attention.’—pp. 133—135. 

His professed inattention to book knowledge has prevented him 
from adducing the more striking example of Voltaire, who died, if 
we recollect aright, while holding in his hand the empty coffee-cup 
whose contents he had just drunk off. Coffee, however, though our 
author alleges it has to answer for the deaths of two great men, 
(and we have just helped him to a third) is harmless—quite harm- 
less,—to the dreadful effects of tea, in proportion to the infrequency 
of cancer in the stomach, compared with the prevalence of apoplex 


ae and insanity. Listen to the learned secretary of the Old 
Woman’s Club : 
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‘ Its power in determining blood to the head is as astonishing as that it 
should have remained unknown. I cannot hesitate to call it my own dis- 
covery, and I feel satisfied that its importance will yet be highly estimated, 
Long before I had an opportunity of proof, I more than suspected this 
effect of tea, but I can now speak on the subject with the most perfect 
confidence. 

‘ The effects of tea are very slow, and consequently the more dangerous 
and deceptive. It is hardly necessary to say, that I mean strong tea— 
when taken weak, it is comparatively harmless. Many years may go over 
without any serious apprehensions, but all the time it is imperceptibly 
progressing in accomplishing its baneful tendencies. _ Its effects are diffe- 
rent according to the various peculiarities of constitution. Some feel their 
nerves affected. Those I consider the most fortunate, because they im- 
mediately lay it to the right cause—it being generally considered as the 
principal, if not the only bad conseqnence from tea. Others have an 
occasional headache, without knowing that it proceeds from this favourite 
exotic. From many, it gradually takes away the appetite for breakfast, 
and in short it is the cause of many complaints, with which it is not sup- 
posed to have any connexion. But its quality of preventing sleep, ought 
to be a convincing proof of its power in disturbing the head. However, 
as long as it does not affect the nerves, the general opinion is, that it is 
incapable of doing any other injury. I am anxious to show that this is a 
very erroneous belief, and perhaps I cannot expose it better, than by relat- 
ing two cases that fortunately came under my own observation. 

‘ A man of a spare habit, who lived a regular and abstemious life, but 
who took his tea or coffee for breakfast very strong, found occasionally an 
uneasy sensation in his head, a strong pulsation or beating, something like 
an inclination to faint or to go into a state of insensibility. But as it used 
to be soon over, and as he was long subject to a headache, he did not much 
mind it. This continued for four or five years, when it assumed a charac- 
ter calculated to excite the most serious alarm. The fits, if they might be 
so called, increased in duration and intensity, so that the strongest sensa- 
tions were excited by only closing the teeth or touching the knees together. 
The sensibility in the head became so delicate, that the least collision of 
one part of the body with another, caused a sudden dash of what one 
generally calls a fulness in the head, or rather something like a violent or 
almost overpowering rush of some fluid or heavy body. It required the 
greatest exertions to prevent his sinking under these attacks, and he has 
assured me that he was often tempted to give way to them, but the fear of 
“falling into nought” prevented him. Besides, being in a public situa- 
tion, the dread of exposure operated, and the possibility that he might be 
recovered from the trance with the loss of his senses, which was equally 
alarming as death, made him unwilling to risk the awful trial. He has 
sometimes been obliged to sit or stand, without suffering his teeth, or his 
knees, or legs, to touch each other, or his arms to come in contact with any 
part of his body, for nearly a minute together, as he perceived that this 
somewhat moderated those sudden flushes, which threatened to bring him 
to the ground. 

‘When such attacks came towards evening, he went to bed as early as 
he could, finding that keeping the head motionless lessened the accessica 
of flushing. But the last time that he had it very bad, it got worse in 
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bed —insomu¢h that, until the access abated, he was afraid to go to sleep, 
lest he might awaken in another world! It was then that he saw there 
was no time to lose in seeking for a remedy or palliative. This he felt 
satisfied could not be done by medicine, as his bowels were always perfectly 
free, and yet his regularity of living left no change open, unless to discon- 
tinue malt drink. But, as he had observed that he was never affected by 
taking a pint, or even more, of porter or ale, he could expect no relief from 
abstaining from them. He would have turned his attention to the st 

tea and coffee that he used at breakfast, but as his nerves remain 
remarkably vigorous and steady, he dismissed that idea as altogether 
erroneous. In the deepest distress of mind he half resolved, as a last 
resource, to apply to an eminent physician. But he knew that bleed- 
ing would be ordered, to which he had a strong objection—believing that 
repetitions are, in such cases, the inevitable consequence. 

‘Whilst in this state of appalling indecision, I fortunately saw him. 
After detailing what I have just given, suspecting that his strong tea and 
coffee must be the cause of his complaint, I asked him if he were accustomed 
to take tea in the evening, and he said very seldom. I then begged him 
to try and recollect if he, latterly, felt those symptoms of hurry and flush- 
ing accelerated after evening tea, and he said that he thought 4 did. To 
me this was conclusive. From all considerations, J] was now satisfied that 
his strong breakfast, tea and coffee, must be the cause of his complaint, 


and, by my advice, he reduced them to one-fourth of their usual strength, 
which left them weak enough. 


‘ The rapid cure that this effected was astonishing. He assured me that 
in less than a week, the symptoms were so completely eradicated, that, with 


all the efforts of imagination, he could not perceive the slightest trace of 
any affection in his head.’-—pp. 122—126. 


Though scarcely worth our trouble to refute such vague trash as 
this; yet, as many have a violent prejudice against tea, we shall 
mention a few facts somewhat better founded than the preceding. 
That venerable physician Sir Gilbert Blane says, that the substitu- 
tion of tea for intoxicating liquors would be of the utmost advantage 
to society, and with this view, he advises the extension of its use in 
the navy. Those, who declaim against its supposed relaxing pro- 
perty, may be answered by our again asking whether, since the uni- 
versal use of tea, British courage and hardihood appear, in the late 
exploits by sea and land, less splendid than at Cressy or La Hogue— 
whether there is to be found in the results of the battles of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, any proof of British nerves being unbraced by the 
habitual use of tea ; and whether the physical and moral energies 
of our officers and men will not stand a comparison with those of 
their forefathers, or of their enemies, neither of whom were drinkers 
of tea. Every body knows that astringents are the most powerful 
tonic or strengthening medicines which we possess ; now as tea is 
a strong astringent, it is a gross error to say, that it debilitates, or 
that it contains no nourishment. We have a still more striking 
proof: Mary Noble of Penrith, Cumberland, lived the 107th year 
of her age, and, as the intelligent Dr. Barnes informs us, tea was 
her chief food for the last sixty-five years of her life. When 
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advanced to a hundred, she was still vigorous and a and was 
near that age before she used a stick to walk with. Now, what 
will the slanderers of tea say to this? The fact is indisputable, let 
them explain it if they can. Sung tgs 

We doubt not, indeed, that cases may occur in which individuals 
may feel the worse for tea, in the same way as there are persons who 
cannot eat cheese ; and Dr. Gall, the founder of the system of phre- 
nology, was thrown into convulsions when he eat mutton; but this 
would no more deter us from drinking tea than from dining on 
mutton. “I have seen,” says Madame de Sevigné “ the Princess 
de Tarente, take every day twelve cups of tea, infusing it the 
usual way, but always adding more than a half of boiling water to 
it. It has cured her, she nee of all her evils ; and she assures 
me that her nephew, the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, took fort 
cups every morning!!!” “So many,” said Madame de Sevigné; 
” P should have thought thirty more than enough.” ‘ No;” said 
the Princess, “‘ forty, | assure you; he was dying—given up—and 
the tea has restored him under my very eyes.” We need not add 
another syllable: our author will not find it easy to get over 
such facts as these, which are worth a waggon load of such rubbish 
as his. 

The learned secretary however, does not, as we have seen, depend 
altogether on his own authority, but dexterously throws the whole 
burden of his delinquencies upon the shoulders of Mr. Abernethy, 
not only on the title page, in the prefixed notice, in the introduction, 
and in the body of the work, but on the very cover we are presented 
by a wood-cut, pretending to represent “Hygeia,” the Goddess of 
Health, supporting a scroll thus inscribed, 


‘Mr. 
ABERNETHY’S 
character of 
this Work 
is inserted 
by his 


permission.’ 


The puff thus pompously announced says, “ Your suggestions 
and advice are in general judicious, and would, if acted upon, 
greatly contribute to the preservation of health.” The secret, how- 
ever, of the whole appears to be, that Abernethy, discovering the 
author to agree with him about his grand hobby of Cornaro, read 
no farther, but supposed the book was little more than a pane- 
gyrical comment upon his own works. Had he looked at the cases 
of Buonaparte and Byron, they would have “given him pause.” 
But even Abernethy, famous as his name has become, must not be 
permitted to lord it over fact and philosophy, nor compel the lieges 
to swallow both his blue pills and his absurdities at the same time. 
Mr. Abernethy, like many other men of talent, has hit upona 
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theory by which he traces every thing, from the smallest scratch to 
the most terrific sword-wound, and from a little pin’s head pimple 
to the most alarming cancer, to disorder in the organs of digestion. 
We shall suppose that you scratch your finger by accident—a small 
scratch, let it be scarcely discernible, se though your stomach 
and other organs of digestion be all the while sound and strong, no 
sooner is your finger scratched, than these same organs take ave 
at the accident, and begin to twinge and gnaw, and get out of order 
from sheer terror of threatened danger, of which the finger scratch 
isan undeniable token. The liver and bile are consequently in- 
volved in the effects of the scratch; and as good blood cannot be 
manufactured without a proper portion of good bile, the blood also 
becomes deteriorated and corrupted—all by the little scratch upon 
the finger. The nerves at the same time are put upon the alert, 
and watch with anxiety for a second attack of scratching, and it 
will be well if they do not in the bystle begin by pulling and 
twitching till they give you a violent cramp, ora fit of gout, and 
end by landing you in a terrible fit of tic douloureux, or a fatal 
paroxysm of lock-jaw—all, all from a single trifling scratch on the 
finger. Such is a specimen of Abernethyism, somewhat en haute, 
we confess, but true to the letter, as may be proved by comparing it 
with the principles maintained in his published works. 

With regard to his opinion of old Cornaro, however, the bait, 
we have no doubt, which entrapped him into a puff opinion respect- 
ing the work before us, we should not willingly pass it over without 
remark, With all deference, then, to Mr. Abernethy’s superior 
discernment, (our author himself must be contented to pass for 
nobody), he has entirely misunderstood Cornaro’s secret, which, we 
are well convinced, was not so much his attention to a measured 
quantity of food and drink, as his daily following the old and excel- 
lent maxim of ‘laugh and grow fat :’ Cornaro’s whole book, and all 
the particulars known of his life, show that this was his practical 
secret for longevity, his universal remedy for all diseases ; and how 
Mr. Abernethy could have missed perceiving it, as he evidently 
has done, we cannot divine, more particularly as it appears to be 
his own secret, no less than Carnaro’s; for we are persuaded that 
Mr. Abernethy has been greatly indebted for his good health to 
his inexhaustible humour, his jovial, langhing, quizzical, broad 
wit, and the cheerfulness and incessant dance of the spirits and 
the blood, which these kept, and (we hope) now keep alive in his 
corporation. Mr. Abernethy is well known to break all his own 
rules with respect to diet and drink, every day of his life; but he 
never forgets his jokes, and his laugh, a his gleesome chuckle of 
genuine and ingenious humour, and these neutralize (if we may 
speak chemically) the derangements of his digestive organs, caused 
by accidental finger scratches and potations, pottle deep, during 
dinner, contrary to the example cf Indian savages, horses, and other 
cattle, which he so strongly recommends all invalids to follow. 
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Let us ‘laugh, then, and grow fat,’ and follow the Doctor’s practice 
rather than his precept. Our author has hit upon some little 

limpse of the trath respecting that same natural diet, so much 
, Tt about by fanciful theorists, which we think better 
worth quoting than his erroneous accounts of Cornaro’s leading 
principles, 

* An attempt to shape our living to that which is designated a natural 
state, is equally absurd as not to eat any thing requiring chewing, in order 
to saye the teeth. But, perhaps, the best argument of all is, that, not- 
withstanding our numerous temptations to injure the health, and the man 
maladies we have created, unknown to savage nations, the duration of life 
seems pretty nearly balanced in one state and the other—indeed | think 
we have generally the advantage in point of longevity. — 

‘ I think it quite unnecessary to enter into a discussion upon that su- 
periority over us which savages possess, in some of the senses. If their 
sight, smelling, and hearing be more acute, it is referable to causes too 
obvious for disquisition. We cannot have, at once, all the advantages of 
civil and barbarous life. 

‘ Those who are so enamoured with a state of Nature, may see a valu- 
able specimen of the aborigines of New Holland. They are supposed, by 
experienced travellers, to be the most uncivilized and unimproved race 
ever discovered. So impenetrable are they to any alteration either in their 
comprehension or manners, that their intercourse with our settlements 
have worked no change amongst them. ‘Their debasement is so great, 
that the pen would revolt at recording some of their indecencies and dis- 
gusting habits. Dogs are far superior to them even in memory, for they 
will not do that for which they know instant punishment will follow, but 
the New Hollander seems to be devoid of instruction or education by any 
means. The only approach that he makes to a rise above the brute crea- 
tion, is in the use of fire, nor would he know this but for a particular cir- 
cumstance. A sort of moss, peculiar to the country, kindles by being 
blown upon when slightly rubbed between two boards. It seems quite 
unlikely that he could ever have exerted the ingenuity, so common amongst 
other savages, of the friction of two sticks. 

‘ He chiefly lives on the kangaroo, and some large birds which he easily 
surprises ; and though often sorely distressed by hunger, when he gets 
abundance, he will throw away what he leaves. I have myself known a 
dog to hide a surplus of meat, by scraping a hole in a garden and covering 
it with the earth. But this wretched being seems to have no prescience 
whatever, and he consequently suffers terrible privations in the winter, such 
as itis. In that season numbers of those savages are starved to death, and 
the survivors are so much injured by their improvidence and stupidity, that 
the term of life is most remarkably abridged. None-whom we would call 
old men are found amongst them,—it is thought that but few of them 
arrive even to the age of forty. 

‘ Those miserable creatures have a profound horror of darkness. When 
it is no longer light they run to hide, and, like the goose, they are satisfied 
if the head only be concealed. On moon-light nights they assemble to- 
gether, and express their joy by strange gambols, and by exultations, 
perhaps in gratitude for what they consider a special favour. This appears 
to be what we would call their religion, or that belief or fear of something 
supernatural. to whieh man in every state is prone. —pp. 14d—16, 
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To follow Nature, however, is undoubtedly, we should say, our 
very best rule of health, if we could find out what it is, and how 
we are todo it; but without practical explanation this is always 
too general a maxim to be turned to useful account, and in this 
respect it is very like the boasted doctrine of utility, and the gene- 
ral good so glibly talked about, and so little understood by mo- 
ralists and politicians. It is all very well to tell us to follow Na- 
ture for our health, and to attend to the general good, and conform 
to expediency in our actions ; but it is a very different thing to 
discover how we are to do this in every little action of our lives, 
and for this plain reason, that we cannot tell whether one action 
in a hundred will conduce to our health, or be in uniformity with 
general utility, or, as Paley would have it, with expediency. 
We are plain practical men, and give no quarter to such pithless 
and fruitless talking—such mock philosophy, which may do to talk 
about, and serve Jeremy Bentham, or a college tutor, to write 
about, but cannot be made to direct our conduct or actions in our 
every-day life. “* Vain man would be wise,” says Solomon, “ though 
he be born like a wild ass’s colt ;” a dead home thrust, we should 
say, at all these unintelligible doctrines of following Nature, at- 
tending to utility and the general good, and conforming ourselves 
to expediency, when we cannot tell him to do so in any one 
case ; and nobody, not even the men who prate about it, can in- 
form us. The whole of these doctrines, then, we make bold to 
say, are splendid nothings, quite incapable of being practised by 
man, woman, or child, and therefore we make no ceremony of 
kicking them aside, and coming to what all can both understand 
and practise, if they will take the trouble. The beasts, as they 
act by instinct, certainly follow Nature; but we, who are, or ought 
to be, guided by reason, conduct ourselves by art ; yet, in respect of 
health (the subject before us), we often appear less rational than the 
beasts. Cattle will rarely over-eat themselves, and poison them- 
selves by eating deleterious plants, in the same way as men who are 
ignorant of the rules of good living, will surfeit themselves with 
good things, and enjoy what will injure them. 

Whether it is most natural for man to live on vegetable or on 
animal food, or on a portion of both, is a question—an idle one, it 
must be confessed-—but one which has, in all ages, been most 
keenly discussed, though, as might have been expected, without 
leading to much useful information. The distinction, indeed, be- 
tween natural and artificial diet, though it is adopted by some 
eminent physiologists, and among others by Abernethy,* and Bush 
of Philadelphia,+ seems to us to be altogether founded on a mis- 
taken analogy derived from the instincts of the lower animals, and 
unphilosophically applied to man. Wild animals select their ap- 








* « Abernethy’s Lectures on Physiology, and on local Diseases.” 
+ * Bush’s Medical Observations.” 
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propriate food by instinct, independent of experience, and it is 
inferred that man, in a state of nature, would have a similar power. 
But where, or when, is man found in this state of nature, without 
reason and experience to guide him, and society to instruct him ? 
The lowest savages yet discovered do not even approach to this fanci- 
ful state, upon which is built so much of the false reasoning about 
natural and artificial food. The lowest savages employ fire in 
cooking their food ; and, according to the decree, that “‘ man shall 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,” all the principal vege- 
tables which he uses for food, are such as are no where found wild, 
at least in a state fit for food, but have been improved by artificial 
cultivation. It may be superfluous to mention corn and esculent 
roots, and fruits, as well known examples of vegetable, now no 
where to be found wild. The potatoe * is small, bitter, and un- 
palatable ; and the same is true of the wild carrot, and the wild 
cabbage,+ both natives of Britain: the crab-apple is perhaps a 
still more familiar example. Man, therefore, has no natural food, 
and for this reason, perhaps, that he is endowed with understand- 
ing, and is not dependent on instinct. The doctrine, even as it 
respects the inferior animals, does not always hold good, A species 
of American thrush often falls a victim to its eating poisonous 
berries ; and cows, in the early spring, frequently feed on the 
shoots of the water hemlock, and die in multitudes on the 
meadows.t Wild animals, it is also asserted, are, from living 
on natural food, exempt from all disease. No assertion could 
be more false, or improbable. On a similar erroneous analogy, (for 
all analogies, in natural history are more or less erroneous), it 
has been attempted to show whether animal or vegetable food is 
best adapted to our nourishment. The human teeth, however, are 
unlike those of any other animal, either herbivorous or carnivorous. 
We have cutting teeth, like the animals which feed on grain and 
nuts; canine teeth, or tusks, like animals of prey ; and grinders, 
like herbivorous animals, with some little difference in the form of 
these, as Linnzus has well remarked :|| but this was to have been 
expected. By comparing these several kinds of teeth, M. Brous- 
sonet inferred, that for every twelve parts of animal food we should 
eat twenty parts of vegetable food. This, however, is a mere fancy, 
for, by the same rule, infants should eat twelve parts of animal for 
eight of vegetable food : a conclusion which even Broussonet would 
not, we think, admit. The same adaptation for both kinds of 
food is very remarkable in the motions of the human jaw. In ani- 
mals of prey, the jaw only moves perpendicularly ; in herbivorous 


* Molina’s Hist. Chili, vol. 2; Brande’s Journal, No. 19; Paris Phar- 
macologia, 1. iii. 

+ Fordyce on Digestion, p. 88. In the time of Henry VIII. neither 
cabbages, carrots, nor any esculent vegetable grew in England, and before 
his Queen could have a salad, it had to be imported from Flanders. 

t Linneeus’s Lachesis Lapponica, July 11. || Idem, August 25. 
{| Blumenbach’s Physiology, 
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animals, they only move horizontally, as may be observed in their 
chewing the cud ;—in man, alone, there are both motions of the 
jaws—the perpendicular for animal food, and horizontal for vege- 
table food.* Animals also, which feed on vegetables, have four 
stomachs, while man has only one; like the beasts of prey, and 
like the hog, which feeds on both animal and vegetable food. 
The whole of the intestines of the hog, indeed, have a near resem- 
blance to those of a man; and it is important to remark, that they 
are of an intermediate length, proportionate to the body between 
the long intestines of herbivorous animals, and the short intestines 
of animals of prey. One argument, not often brought forward in 
this controversy, appears to us to be very striking, namely, that all 
herbivorous animals, not even excepting the ass, are very short- 
lived, in comparison with man; while many animals of prey can 
boast of great longevity—as the eagle and the raven,+ which are 
said to live for centuries, Linnzwus thinks it one of the chief 
causes of longevity among the Laplanders, that their food is wholly 
animal; a conclusion more probable, though directly opposed to 
that of the advocates for an exclusive vegetable diet.t It should 
seem to follow, then, from considering this controversy impartially, 
that God intended us to be prepared for every exigency which 
might happen to us in the te ne yreeell of human life; that we 
might conform to the circumstances of climate and of supply, in 
which we might be placed ; and, in diminishing our powers of in- 
stinct, gave us reason to guide us in our choice of food. The 
Hindoo, therefore, lives and thrives on rice and pepper ; the Green- 
lander lives and thrives on fish and whale oil ; some Indian tribes 
live wholly on the produce of the chase; and the luxurious Eu- 
ropean must have all the varieties of what is eatable from all 
quarters of the globe; and all these have much the same 
share of health and of disease, of longevity and premature death. 
It appears to us, from this, that confining us exclusively to vege- 
table food, is a topic only fit for theorists or declaimers, or senti- 
mentalists or poets, and for affording all those doubtful and indistinct 
notions which are so admirably adapted to writers who round off 
pretty sentences. The most recent discovery which we have met with 
in this way, is contained in a book entitled Somatopsychonovlogia, 
in which it is gravely asserted that vegetable diet ‘ clarifies the 
intellect,’ and produces ‘ ethereal corruscations of genius.'||— 








* Blumenbach’s Physiology, No. 325. + Lachesis Lapponica. 
{ It is not easy to prove the fact; the wit in Hieracles, in order to 
ascertain it, procured a raven to try !!!—Facetie. 
_ || “* Somatopsychonoologia.” 8vo. London: R. Hunter, 1823, p. 87. 
Note. We would say to the author, in the words of his favourite poet 
Shelley, that 


“* Human pride 
‘¢ Is skilful to invent most learned names, 
“ To hide its ignorance.” 
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Following up this principle, the writer has discovered that Dr. 
Paley was a bad reasoner, because he ‘ was known to be an extra- 
vagant gourmandizer,’ and ‘ often ate a whole shoulder of mutton 
at one meal.’ Dr. Johnson too, we suppose must, for the same 
reason, be ranked low in the scale of genius and rationality, by our 
somatopsychonoologist, while Dr. Gali, the craniologist, who had an 
instinctive horror of mutton, will stand high as a man of talents !! 

The directions which the author has given for morning washing, 
are, we think, no less peculiar than bad,—very bad, and calculated 
to produce the precise complaints which he maintains they will 
prevent. Listen :— 


‘ No one should rise immediately on awaking, unless well used to it, 
for custom will do much in all cases; one feels a temporary stupor, which 
is often succeeded by a slight headache. On awaking, if one be deter- 
mined or obliged then to get up, he should remain two or three minutes 
until he be perfectly collected. He should next throw off the quilt, or 
some of the outside covering, so that he may cool gradually, and re- 
main a minute or two longer; and this is the more necessary if he awake 
ina heat. He should then proceed to wash himself, dressed only to the 
waist, it being impossible to do it otherwise effectively. 

‘ Dip the face two or three times in a basin of cold water. The eyes 
may be either open on immersion, or, as it may be easier on beginning, 
while under the water. After this, water should be squirted briskly into 
the eyes by a syringe. On the first trials they may be closed, and opened 
immediately after the dash, but they will soon be able to bear the shock 
when open, Water should then be squirted against each ear. You must 
next, with the hands, and using soap, wash well the armpits, the back of 
the neck, behind the ears, the arms up to the shoulders, the breast, loins, 
and entirely round the waist. After having dried well with a coarse cloth, 
you may finish with a fine towel, and then rub with a hard flesh brush 
over the body, wherever you can conveniently reach, particularly the chest, 
arms, abdomen, and small of the back. The arms should then be thrown 
back very briskly, twenty or thirty times, which will open the chest, and 
miay promote a salutary expectoration. This will, altogether, occupy, 
even when well accustomed to it, about twelve minutes, but it will be time 
well bestowed. 

‘ The advantages arising from this are considerable. I say with confi- 
dence that it is, when assisted by cleaning the teeth, a certain preventative 
of that galling pain the tooth ache, and also a cure for those afflicted with 
it. It will also prevent rheumatism in the limbs and rheumatic affections. 
It so fortifies and strengthens the system, that those who are long in the 
practice are not nearly so apt to take cold as others, nor are they so liable 
tocoughs. It clears and improves the sight, and contributes much to its 
duration. And any benefits, whether real or imaginary, that may be derived 
from an air-bath, are here attained.’—pp. 23, 24. 


‘ I have before shown how a beginning may be made by directing the 
water against the eyes shut. Four or five discharges against each eye every 
morning, will be sufficient, and if the syringe be large, it may be carried 
backwards and forwards across both, which wiil be more agreeable than 
throwing the entire contents into one. In some time after, say about half 
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an hour, the eyes should be bathed with warm water. The simplest way 
to do this is with a soft linen rag, kept for the purpose. The eyes should 
then be well dried with a clean towel. 

‘ Sight is so valuable for the enjoyment of life, that its importance is 
justly appreciated by every one. What I have recommended will augment 
its strength and durability. It merits the most serious attention. I have 
no hesitation neither in recommending the syringe and cold water for the 
ears, every morning—one or two applications to each will suffice. This 
will serve the hearing, contribute to its duration, and fortify the ears against 
many complaints to which they are liable.’—p. 27. 


How any body who follows such a system can escape ear aches, 
tooth aches, rheumatisms, &c., we cannot divine. It could be en- 
dured we think by none but the descendants (if such there be) of 
the water-nymph, Undine. It is about equally preposterous with 
his recommendation of standing as an excellent exercise, in the 
very face of experience and common sense. As he condescends. to 
tender his advice to ladies, recommending them to stilt up their 
piano-fortes and work tables breast high, running down stairs to 
the hall to call servants, with other things of like pith and moment, 


we cannot resist the temptation of allowing him to exhibit his 
own nonsense. 


‘If the conformation of womén were not very different from ours, it 
would be a matter of wonder how so many arrive to old age. Numbers 
of them living almost entirely on mere slops, seldom eat nourishing food ; 
they lie in bed late, and take no exercise. Few men could long support 
such continued inanition and inactivity. Yet, after all this, a slight 
delicate female will tire out a strong man in dancing! Though I have 
touched on this subject only for the purpose of warning indolent fellows 
from excusing their lazy propensities by comparative examples drawn from 
the other sex, it may not be amiss to make an observation for the benefit 
of the female world. 

‘ Ladies of rank or independence may be said to take no exercise at all, 
save dancing. When they go out, it is in a carriage ; or, if on foot, as it 
is considered coarse and masculine to walk fast, they move so slowly 
that exertion is out of the question. When at home they are constantly 
seated—they have not the exercise of going up and down stairs, or indeed 
hardly across the room, as a touch of the bell brings up the obsequious 
domestic. Now I promise them that their health would be improved by 
smart walking, going up and down stairs, and by standing occasionally. 
A pianoforte, or a work table, might be readily raised or lowered by a 
simple contrivance, and by which constant sitting would be obviated. As 
Iam aware that a notion prevails, that standing tends to enlarge or 
thicken the lower parts of the legs, and to which the ladies will naturally 
have an objection, I beg to refer them to any eminent gentleman of the 
faculty, and I am sure i shall be borne out in my assertion that it does 
not. For I do not insist on constant standing as I have recommended to 
the sedentary amongst ourselves. I only require that they vary the posi- 


tions, and I am satisfied that their shape will become more graceful, and 
generally improved. 


‘There are many very useless novelties every day introduced, purely 
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because they are new ; and there can be no doubt that a pianoforte which 
could be elevated to standing height at pleasure, and which should, at the 
same time, provide for the free management of the pedals, would be an 
elegant and useful improvement, and one which could not fail to well 
reward the inventor. It would save the instrument from the intermeddling 
of children, without the trouble of locking, and might possess other 
unthought-of advantages. A harp could also be constructed on a similar 
plan, than which nothing could be better adapted to the display of the 
female figure.’—pp. 57—58. 

The reasons which he deduces for all this, from what he has ob- 
served in the instance of coachmen, furnish an exquisite specimen 
of the utter absurdity which runs through the book. 


‘ Even where sitting is presented in its most attractive and wholesome 
form, it furnishes no desirable result. Let us therefore look to the coach- 
man. He comes forward as a sitter with unquestionably great and uncom- 
mon advantages. The nature of his occupation compels him to be con- 
stantly in the open air; his arms are unceasingly exercised, by which his 
chest is opened, and, notwithstanding his position, his legs are in oc- 
casional activity. I have seen a young able-bodied coachman obliged to 
throw off his coat in a most severe frost, being literally sweating from the 
labour of correcting, what he called, a rogue of a horse. Yet he is by no 
means an example for him who consults health, or who hopes for longevity. 
Look at his heavy unwieldy step, and his bloated appearance, after he has 
been some years in practice. No painter would take him as a model for 
a fine stout man, and I am sure no doctor would recommend him as a good 
figure for constitutional sanity. The truth is, that coachmen are far from 
being ahealthy race. There are few of them without some complaint, 
more or less grave," and their ruddy, wholesome looking countenances, 
are generally as deceptious as those of brewers’ servants,’—p. 60. 


He makes no account, it will be perceived, of the irregular mode 
of living which coachmen follow; but deduces all from their 
sitting on the coach-box. An admirable fellow, certainly, for 
thrusting his preposterous advices upon the public. After such a 
specimen of the sortof ‘facts’ which he has collected from his 
“own observation,’ we need not add another syllable in charac- 
terising his book as a tissue of the grossest nonsense ever put in 
print, upon the subject of health. The unintelligible title indeed, 
—‘ Simplicity of Health,—is a very good indication of the trash 
which it has been selected to designate. 





Art. IX.—A Catalogue of the Library of the College of St. Margaret 
and St. Bernard, commonly called Queen’s College, in the University 
of Cambridge, methodically arranged. By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 
2 vols. 8vo. Printed for the College. 


BistioGRaAPny is a subject so uninteresting tothe mass of our 
readers, that we despair of obtaining much attention, unless 
we can assuredly and honestly tell them that particular circum- 
stances render the immediate subject of criticism important to 
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every one who is not absolutely indifferent to the state of literature 
in this country. To review even a classed catalogue of a college 
library, which makes no claim to the rank of literary history, is to 
impose upon ourselves a task of no small difficulty, inasmuch as 
we have to create and keep alive at every sentence an interest in 
the topic, under pain of losing the reader’s attention. We shall 
endeavour to sketch the principal systems of Library-Classification, 
with especial reference to the arrangement now going on in the 
library at the British Museum, and which is, in fact, identical 
with the plan adopted in the Catalogue of the Queen’s College 
Books, to which we first call attention. Among those who have 
studied English history, many otherwise familiar with the name 
and deeds of Margaret of Anjou, are not aware that in emulation 
of her royal consort Henry VI. (who had founded King’s College, in 
1441,) dis five years afterwards commenced the foundation of the 
College of Saint Margaret and Saint Bernard*, in the University of 
Cambridge, since generally denominated Queen’s College. 

Through the influence of the first President, Andrew Dokett, in 
the court of the new sovereign (Edward 4th), what the original 
foundress had begun was prosecuted, and ee ae completed, 
partly by the donations which he procured from several of the most 
distinguished adherents of the House of York, particularly by the 
very munificent benefactions of Elizabeth, Queen-Consort of 
Edward IV., who became the second, or co-foundress of the 
College, in 1465. 

The library of Queen’s College is coeval with the erection of the 
College itself. Mr. Horne gives a long list of the principal contri- 
butors during more than three hundred years; amongst them all 
we find not more than six names which are generally known. 
John Smith; Dr. Wallis, the Savilian Professor of Mathematics at 
Oxford ; Wasse, (whose erudition obtained the praise of Dr. 
Burney); Henry Taylor, the Arian, alias Ben Mordecai ; Philip, 
Earl of Hardwicke ; and Dr. Isaac Milner, the late President of 
the College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; in the year 1777, the Rev. David Hughes 
bequeathed more than two thousand volumes, including a very 
valuable collection of tracts; but even this bequest was surpassed 
by Dr. Milner’s, which amounted to more than three thousand 
volumes, amongst which were many scarce and important works 
illustrating the history of the Reformation, and a large portion of 
the best mathematical treatises of modern Europe. We are here for- 
cibly reminded of a remark that we have often heard from students at 
Cambridge, on the neglect of the works of the great mathematicians 
who have unfortunately been born in northern latitudes. Whilst 





* The land on which this college was erected was given by Andrew 
Dokett, he being then Principal of Saint Bernard’s Hostle, which also in 
1484 he bequeathed to the College. 
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every library has the works of second and third-rate French 
mathematicians, those of Leibnitz are not to be found even in 
Queen’s College! his name occurs only once—as the author of 
‘‘Theodicee.”” Of the writings of Dr. Gauss, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Gottingen, and who is probably the first 
mathematician now living in Europe, we only find a French transla- 
tion of his “ Disquisitiones Arithmetic,” under the title ‘‘ Recher- 
ches Arithmétiques.” ei 

The fact, of the German language not being studied in the 
University, will not account for, and still less justify, these important 
omissions ; nearly all of Leibnitz’s works being written either in 
French or Latin, and Professor Gauss having chiefly used ‘the 
common language of the learned.’ We cannot find the name even 
of Keestner, who preceded the present occupant uf the mathematical 
chair at Gottingen. Surely his ‘ History of the Mathematics,” 
though written in German, and though wanting the eloquence of 
Montucla, deserved a place where Bossu has found one. Mr. Rose 
has made great and meritorious efforts to increase the degree of 
attention at present paid to the Teutonic philosophers ; we hope 
that ere many years elapse he will find his labours have been 
effectual, and the beneficial nature of the results will make him glad 
that they have been so. 

We think it quite needless to enter into any arguments for 

roving the importance of minute and systematic catalogues of 
so libraries ; every one who has been in a great depository of 
books, with the purpose of studying a particular subject, must have 
lost much time when he had only an alphabetic list of all the 
volumes, of which he wanted to consult a portion. To display the 
manner in which a successful effort at book classification has been 
made, is to provoke useful attempts at rivalry. To point out 
omissions and errors, is to assist future labourers in this very useful 
occupation. Many learned and ingenious men have endeavoured 
to form systems for the arrangement of libraries. The French 
have perhaps a greater number than any other people; we shall, 
in passing, animadvert on their merits. Mr. Horne’s grand divi- 
sions are, Class I., REtiGion : including, section 1, Treatises on 
Toleration. Natural Religion. Section 2. Editions of the Bible; 
Sacred Philosophy ; Rockesiaatical Policy ; Systematic and Pole- 
mical Theology ; Moatenng Theology, &c. Section 3. History of 
Religions. First and second, the Jewish and Christian Religions, 
including the Reports of the Proceedings of Bible and Missionary 
Societies, and others, with like objects :—these are fullowed by 
an arrangement of the books illustrating Paganism in general,--- 
then, the Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Persian Mythologies. 

The Northern Mythologies would, we presume, Sate appeared 
next, if the library had not been quite destitute of books which 
relate to them ; strange it is, that we, who derive the verv names 
of our days from those of the Septentrional idols, should so gene- 
rally neglect a subject, replete with interest to the historical 
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inquirer, and so rich in materials which poetical genius might use 
to the delight of those who have long been wearied with the trite- 
ness of classical fables ! 

The succeedmg section on “ Mohammedan Religion,” begins 
with an Arabic and Latin edition of the Koran, and ends with 
Professor Lee’s edition of the Controversies between some recent 
Missionaries, and certain Persian followers of the ‘‘ Prophet of 
Mecca.” 

When we consider how few of the “ Pantheons” are written with 
any other view than the illustration of history, poetry, or anti- 
quities, we demur at the propriety of classing them all with 
theology. 

Peignot absurdly affects to draw out a Bibliographical System, 
in conformity with Lord Bacon’s division of the faculties of the 
human mind—Memory, Imagination, and Reason. 

His three great classes consequently are, History, Puittosopny, 
and IMAGINATION : under the first of these heads he puts books 
on the History of Religion, which are immediately followed by 
those on Natural History / ¢.e. descriptions of animals, vegetables, 
and minerals ; under PutLosopny, we find Natural Theology, and 
Revealed Theology. The class ImMacinaTion, begins with 
Poetry, Treatises on Poetry, and Treatises on Mythology, general 
or particular. The good sense of the present editor has prevented 
him from falling into the fanciful refinements with which the 
ingenious Frenchman entangles himself, and confuses his readers. 

We still wish, however, that Mr. Horne either had with Leib- 
nitz, Middleton, Brunet, and others, classed Mythol under 
Polite Literature, or like some other Bibliographers, doch as the 


authors of the Jena ae of Literature, M. Denis, of Vienna, 


Mr. Harris, of the Royal Institution), with Antiquities, which 
come under the more comprehensive title of History. 

The system observed in the classification of books in the 
National Library at Paris, agrees with Mr. Horne’s in many re- 
spects, mews in the two first classes,—i.e. Theology and 
Jurisprudence. e learn also from M. Peignot (Dictionaire de 
Bibliologie, vol. 2, p. 208,) that the sub-divisions of the five 
classes are twenty-three in number, to each of which, a letter of 
the alphabet is attached, and to each letter numbers corresponding 
to the places which the books have on the shelves. 

Ecclesiastical History in this system appears only as a portion 
of General History, and we also find in it an additional authority 
against the before-mentioned location of Pagan Mythology. 

Divistons pes Betvies Lettres. 

X. Les Grammariens et les Orateurs. 

_Y. La Mythologie, les poétes et les fabulestes rangés par Na- 
tion et suivant l’ordre chronologique. 

It now remains for us to present a few specimens in detail of 
Mr. Horne’s execution of his task. It is a part of his plan to put 
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in brackets the names of authors and editors (when they could not 
be ascertained) who have not distinctly avowed themselves ; for 
example: 

Novum Testamentum, Grace post priores, Steph. Curcellei et 
D. D. Oxoniensium labores. Cum Prolegomenis G. D.T, M.D, 
[i. e. Gerardi De Trajecto Mose, Doctore] et Notis in fine adjectis, 
8vo. Amstelodami, 1711. 

The Byble, that is to say, the Holy Scripture, in which are con- 
tayned the Olde and New Testament truly and purely translated 
in English [by Richard Taverner.] Folio. Imprynted at London by 
Jhon Daye and William Seres. Mp. xLix. p. 114, 

An Enquiry into the meaning of Demoniacks in the New Tes- 
tament. By T.P.A.P.0.A.B.1.T.C.0O.S. [The Precentor And 
Prebendary Of Alton Borealis, In The Church Of Salisbury that 
is Arthur Ashby Sykes, D.D.] 8vo. London, 1737. 

A Dissertation on the Religious Knowledge of the Antient 
Jews and Patriarchs concerning a future state. [By Stephen 
Addington,] 4to. London, 1757. p. 89. : 

This valuable disquisition is now very scarce: it deserves the 
perusal of every one who has read the ‘ Divine Legation,” and may 
one day obtain the compliment of a Retrospective Review, though 
it is not very likely to be completely revived in a reprint. 

A Defence of Pluralities, or holding two Benefices, as now 
practised in the Church of England. [By Henry Wharton.] 8vo., 
London: 1703. p. 103. 

Pluralities indefensible ; a Treatise humbly offered to the con- 
sideration of the Parliament of Great Britain. By a Presbyter 
of the Church of England. [Richard Newton.] 8vo. I ha 
1743. 

Letters of certain Jews to M. de Voltaire, containing an Apology 
for their own People and for the Old Testament; translated from 
the French, [of the Abbé Guénee], by Philip Lefance, D.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, 1777. p. 207. 

It is much to be wished that some competent person would re- 
edit this version of a very lively and able book ; the recent circu- 
lation of an English copy of the one of Voltaire’s works, against 
which it was chiefly directed, without the smallest hint even 
of the existence of this triumphant exposure of Voltaire’s extreme 
ignorance of all those things, the knowledge of which alone qua- 
lifies a man to write on the subject. 

We have given only a few specimens of hundreds of articles in 
these volumes which communicate curious information ; we shall, 
in noticing other divisions of the work, quote a few more ; we 
have looked for errors and omissions, and we have found some; 
they bear, however, a very staall proportion to instances in which 
our ignorance of fictitious and concealed authorships has been 
removed. We hope that some one will at no distant period under- 
take and effect for the literature of England, what Barbier has 
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so ably and usefully accomplished for the Literature of France, in 
his “ Dictionsire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes.” 

If we supply an item towards the completeness of such a work, 
we shall not regret our present labour. 

It is as certain that the “ Observations on Dr. Macknight’s 
Harmony, 4to. London, 1764,” (Queen’s College Catal. p. 20,) 
were written by Dr. N. Lardner, as, that the “ Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies,” were compiled by him. His name is not affixed.— 
A pamphlet is ascribed (p. 179) to Matthew Tindal, which all the 
biographers of Antony Collins affirm to have been written by the 
subject of their memoirs. 

We find “ Reflections upon Polygamy, and the encouragement 
given to that practice in the Scriptures of the old Testament, by 
Phileleutherus Dubliniensis.”’ 8vo. London, 1729. p. 547. 

The well-known name of the very respectable author, Dr. Patrick 
Delaney, is not attached to the copied title of the pamphlet. 

We now proceed to the class which is second in order—Jurts- 
PRUDENCE. In making it follow the department of Theology, 
without the intervention, either of the works of Metaphysical, 
Moral, and Political Philosophy, we think Mr. Horne has segre- 
gated subjects which have a close natural affinity, to bring into 
contiguity those which have but a remote one. How few are the 
lawyers who have ever attended to sacred literature; whilst a 
very considerable number of distinguished divines have also made 
themselves eminent as the authors of works which decidedly 
belong to either intellectual or moral philosophy. The names 
of John Smith, Cudworth, Norris, and Balguy; of Drs. Henry 
More, Clarke, Butler, Berkeley, Law and Price, Hutcheson and 
Reid, illustrate and justify our assertion. May we not also fairly 
infer,—when the more intellectual men professionally devoted to 
Theology, almost universally attend to speculative philosophy and 
ethics, and students of law generally attend but little to these 
matters,—that jurisprudence ought not immediately to follow the 
v ry highest schleaia of human inquiry ? 

The first section of the second class begins with general Treatises 
on Laws ; Law of Nature and of Nations. 

The second article contains a short item relating to the English 
edition of a well-known book of Goguét, President of one of the 
French Parliaments, which we transcribe, expecting it to be re- 
transcribed by the possessors of the work. 

‘‘The Origin of Laws, Arts and Sciences, and their progress 
among the most ancient nations. Translated from the French, (by 
Dr. Dunn and R. Spearman).”’ 3 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1761. 

The whole of this is repeated under the head, Philosophy, so that 
the student who might Pe ignorant of the existence of the work, 
would, when seeking the extant treatises on the progress of science, 
find it indicated amongst them: this kind of repetition has it uses, 
and we find that in some other cases, as in “* Winder’s History of 
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Knowledge,” it has been resorted to. But desirable as itis on ac- 
count of the numerous books which have almost equal claims to 
laces in two or three distinct classes, (and which would be missed 
y different inquirers into the various subjects, unless they were put 
under each head) that this plan should be pursued ; we fear that it 
would be found an interminable task in such vast libraries as the 
Bodleian at Oxford, and that of the British Museum. 

Ancient, civil, feudal, and canon law, succeed the subdivisions, 
and are sufficient for distinctness, but not perplexingly numerous— 
the anonymous books are often supplied with the author’s name in 
brackets, as we have before explained ; nothing remarkable however 
occurs till after we have passed many sections on ‘ British Law.’ 
We then find that more has been done in this catalogue than was 
promised by its editor, or expected by ourselves; the descriptive 
portion has a claim upon the attention of the conservators of those 
numerous libraries to which the Commissioners of the public 
Records have presented copies of the invaluable documents which 
they have rescued from the oblivion that threatened them. 

he section entitled ‘Recoros oF THE KiNGpom oF Enc- 
LAND,’ describes the contents of various volumes, which, though 
replete with matter that is highly instructive to every historical 
inquirer, are more likely to repel than to attract the attention of 
those who are unacquainted with the characters in which some of 
them are written, and who are impatient under the perusal of a 
book, that is without any previous display of its own riches. To 
such persons an analysis, like the one we are about to quote, will 
be most acceptable; veteran antiquaries apart, we think that it will 
both instruct and delight every studious reader. Those who wish to 
know more about the ‘‘ Domesday Book,” we refer to the masterly 
preface of Mr. Ellis (of which Mr. Horne’s description is avowedly 
an abridgment,) and when they have read it, they may be (lis- 
posed to learn the doomsday-book character, and study the book for 
their own profit. 


* Libri Censualis, vocati Domespay Boox, Wilhelmi Primo Regis Ang- 

lie Indices. Accessit Dissertatio generalis de Ratione hujusce Libri. 
‘ (Auctore Henrico Ellis) folio, Londini, 1816. (S.R.S. et S.A.) 

‘ Domesday Book, one of the most antient records in England, is the 
register made by command of William the Conqueror, from which judg- 
ment was to be given upon the value, tenure, and services of the lands 
therein described. The exact time of the Conqueror’s undertaking this 
survey is stated by historians, who have designated it by different appella- 
tions, which it is not necessary to enumerate. From the memorial of the 
completion of the survey, at the end of the Second Volume, it is evident 
that it was finished in the year 1586: and from an attentive comparison 
and consideration of several passages, contained in the record, that date 
is not only confirmed, but there is also reason to believe that, by the mul- 
tiplication of subordinate inquests, the work must have been completed in 
a short time ; and that, from a transcript or abridgement of the returns or 
breviates from the different counties, the great register was afterwards 
formed, which has ever since been known by the name of Domesday. 
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‘ The original manuscript of this invaluable record, which is carefully 
preserved in the Record Office, at the Chapter House, Westminster, is in 
two volumes. It is written on vellum, of singular fineness and beauty, 
partly with red, but chiefly with black ink ; and, notwithstanding the long 
series of years that have elapsed since it was finished, it is still legible with 
great ease. The first is a large folio, written on three hundred and eighty - 
two pages of vellum, in a small but plain character, and in double columns 
on each page. It contains a survey of most of the counties of England, 
with the exception of Northumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, and part 
of Lancashire, which were never surveyed. The second volume is a small 
folio, written on four hundred and fifty double pages of vellum, in single 
columns, and in a character somewhat larger then that of the preceding 
volume. It contains the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. Part 
of the county of Rutland is included in Northamptonshire, and part of 
Lancashire in the counties of York and Chester. The order pursued in 
each county is this :—The king’s name and lands are first set down, and 
then those of the church, which are succeeded by the names and lands of 
the nobles according to their rank, who held of the king in capite. 

‘ For the adjusting of this survey, certain commissioners, called the 
King’s Justiciaries, were appointed ; who (it appears) associated to them 
some principal person in each county : and these inquisitors, upon the oaths 
of the sheriffs, the lords of each manor, the presbyters of each church, the 
reeves of every hundred, the bailiffs and six villans of every village, were 
to inquire into the name of the place, the person who held it in the time 
of King Edward the Confessor, who was the present possessor ; how many 
hides (an uncertain measure) of land the manor contained; how many 
canucates or plough-lands (that is, as much arable as could be managed 
with one plough, and the beasts belonging thereto in one year) were in 
demesne ; how many homagers, villans, cotarii, servi, freemen, and tenants 
in socage there were: what quantity of wood, meadow, and pasture ; how 
many mills and fish-ponds; how much was added or taken away; what 
was the gross value in King Edward’s time; and how much each freeman 
or soc-man had or has. All this was to be trebly estimated :—first, as the 
estate was held in the time of the Confessor, then as it was bestowed by 
King William ; and, thirdly, as its value stood at the formation of the 
survey. The jurors, moreover, were to state whether any advance could 
be made in the value. The inquisitions having been taken, were sent by 
the Justiciaries to Winchester, and there classed and methodised, and 
entered in a register such as we now view it. 

* By the completion of the Domesday Survey, the Conqueror acquired 
an exact knowledge of the possessions of the Crown. It afforded him the 
names of the landholders who, (as may be expected from the very numerous 
forfeitures that were caused by the prodigious slaughter of the English 
nobility at the battle of Hastings, and by the subsequent fruitless insurrec- 
tions of those who survived) were chiefly the soldiers and ministerial de- 
pendants of William the Norman. The churches and monasteries, how- 
ever, continued to retain their ancient patrimony, in some instances, with 
considerable additions from the Conqueror himself. Further, the Domesday 
Survey enabled him to fix the proportion of Danege/d (the tribute, imposed 
by the Danes upon the Saxons, of twelve pence upon every hide of land 
through the realm of England) on the property of each landholder. This 
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odious tax, from the payment of which the Confessor had absolved: the 
English, was revived at an early period of William’s reign, and had become 
subject to numerous exemptions in favour of the clergy and relizious 
houses, as well as of the great lords and barons, &c., who held by military 
service, and also in favour of persons who claimed to be exempt from it 
under especial grants from the king. Thus the produce of the tax was 
greatly diminished. 

‘ Independently of the immediate uses of this survey to the Conqueror, 
it is to this day a record of vo small importance to the historian and to the 
antiquary, for the light it throws oo the different classes of persons into 
which the English people were divided—the different denominations of 
lands, their culture and measurement —the different denominations of mo- 
ney, and the persons and places that enjoyed the liberty of coinage—terri- 
torial jurisdictions—and franchises—tenures and services—criminal and 
civil jurisdictions—ecclesiastical and historical matters therein noticed— 
besides many curious illustrations of ancient manners. 

‘ But the historian and antiquary are not the only persons inte- 
rested in this venerable document: it has always been considered as the 
highest authority in the Courts of law, and has been preserved from the 
time of William,the Conqueror until now, with the most scrupulous atten- 
tion. Appeals to the decision of this survey occur as early as the reigns of 
Henry I. and King John: in subsequent reigns, the pleadings in ancient 
demesne are extremely numerous, and the proof of ancient demesne still 
rests with the Domesday survey. Other cases, in which its evidence is yet 
appealed to in our Courts of law, are, in proving the antiquity of mills, 
and in setting up prescriptions in non decimando, that is, to be discharged 
absolutely from the payment of tithes. By the statute 9 Edw. II. called 
Articuli Cleri, it was determined that prohibition should not lie upon de- 
mand of tithe for a new mill. The mill, therefore, which is found in Do- 
mesday must be presumed older than the ninth year of Edward the Second, 
and is of course discharged, by its evidence, from tithe. Again, as most of 
the religious houses were exempted generally from paying tithes of lands 
in their own hands, from the paucity of duties in early documents, 
the Domesday survey is very frequently the only evidence which can be 
adduced that the lands claiming a discharge were actually vested in such 
monastery or religious house. 

‘In 1767, in consequence of an Address from the House of Lords, his 
late Majesty George III. commanded the publication of Domesday Book, 
which after various unavoidable delays was finally completed in two 
volumes, folio, in the year 1783, under the editorship of Mr. Abraham 
Farley, Deputy Keeper of the Records in the Chapter-House, at West- 
minster, and with tolerably exact fac-simile types. Accurately as Mr. 
Farley accomplished the task which had been assigned to him, the printed 
Domesday was comparatively of little value for want of minute indexes. 
This deficiency has been supplied, under the direction of the Record Com- 
mission, in a folio volume, containing indexes of names of persons, of 
places, and things, so minute that the object of enquiry, if in the. work, 
may be speedily ascertained. These indexes have been compiled by the 
clerks in the Record Office: and to them is prefixed a very elaborate 
introduction to Domesday, by Mr. Ellis, one of the librarians of the British 
Museum, containing dissertations on the formation and execution of the 
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Record, the principal matters therein contained, its original uses, conser- 
vation and authority in courts of law.’—Queen’s College Catalogue, (Vol. 
I. p. 486—489.) 


Descriptions follow of the ‘‘ Exon. Domesday ;” the “ Inquisitio 
Eliensis ;” the ** Winton Domesday ;” the ‘* Boldon Book ;” or the 
“Survey of the Palatinate of Durham,” which was executed by the 
command of Hugh Pudsey, Nephew to Stephen, King of England. 
Of this last record, which appears to be on several accounts of great 
importance, Mr. Horne gives an analysis,brief indeed, but too long for 
us to quote after so lengthy an extract as we have justgiven place to, 

The Calender of the “ Parent Ro xis” in the Tower of London* 
(which was printed by order of the Record Commissioners from the 
Manuscript volumes formerly in the possession of Mr. Astle,) and 
the printed calender of the ‘‘ Charter Rolls,” (also in the Tower) 
which commence in the first year of the reign of King John, 1199, 
and end with the reign of Edward 1V. 1483, next obtain 
instructive notice. Many very curious and valuable records besides 
these are noticed, and we cannot resist the temptation to give one 
short specimen of the purposes to which certain portions of the 
penne money have been laudably employed—to wit, in showing 

1ow we were taxed of yore. 

‘“Taxatio EcciesiaAstica Anglie et Wallie auctortate P. 
Nicholai IV. cirea A.D. 1291. Folio. London, 1802.” In the year 
1243, Pope Nicholas the Fourth, granted to King Henry III. for 
three years, the first fruits and tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices, 
which had for a long time been paid to his predecessors in the see 
of Rome. In consequence of this grant, a survey, or taxation of 
them, was made in the following year. The same Pope, in 1288, 
granted the tenths to Edward the First for three years, to defray the 
expense of an expedition to the Holy Land: and in order that they 
might be collected to their full value, a taxation was commenced in 
that year, and finished in 1292. And a third taxation of part of 
the province of York was made in 1318, on account of the invasion 
of the Scots, by which the clergy of the border counties were 
rendered unable to pay the former tax. The taxation of Pope 
Nicholas IV. is a most important record, because all the taxes both 
to our Kings and to the Popes, were regulated by it, until the 
survey made 26 Henry VIII.; and also because the statutes of such 
Colleges as were founded before the reformation, are interpreted by 
this criterion, according to which their benefices, under a certain 
value, are exempted from the restriction concerning pluralities in the 
statute of 21 Henry VIIT.—Q.C. C. Vol. 1, p. 492. 

The second volume of the Queen’s College Catalogue begins 
with the third class, Purtosopiy, which is divided into intel- 
lectual, moral and political, and natural (including Chemistry, 





* They begin in the third year of the reign of King John, and end im 
the 23rd year of that of Edward TV, 
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Natural History, and Medicine) ; Mathematical Philosophy, com- 
prising pure and mixed Mathematics, Optics, Catoptrics, Per- 
spective, Music, Navigation and Military Science. 

There is nothing in this onto call for any particular observation, 
except the poxerty of the Library in some of the best books on the 
History of Speculative Philosophy. The work of Tenneman, 
which we consider to be the best extant on this subject, will be 
looked for in vain. 

Lord Shaftesbury published in 1713, separately, and without a 
name, his ‘‘ Notion of the Historical nia or Tablature of the 
Judgment of Hercules :” it was afterwards inserted in the ‘Cua- 
RACTERISTICS ;’ its title is put down by Mr. Horne as if it had 
always remained unacknowledged (p. 547). It will be but fair 
after this to give another instance of Mr. Horne’s skill in decypher- 
ing initialed title pages. 

“An Inquiry into the Grounds and Nature of the several Species 
of Ratiocination, in which the argument made use of in the Philo- 
sophical Essays of D. Hume, Esq. is occasionally taken notice of. 
By A.G.O.T.V.O.C. [A Gentleman Of The University Of Cam- 
bridge, the late Mr. Owen Manning.] 8vo. London, 1805.” 

“Thoughts on Education, by the Author of Britain’s Remem- 
brancer. [James Burgh.] 8vo. London, 1747.” 

We expected to find Dr. Priestley’s Correspondence with Dr. 
Price on Immaterialism, amongst the books on the Nature of the 
Soul (p. 522—528): this va is, however, quite inconsistently 
and indefensibl put amongst ‘ Treatises against and in defence of 


Divine Revelation” (p. 208). As Mr. Horne occasionally makes 
references to parts of works which are various in subject, when they 
contain matter animadverting upon any book which he has ~~ 


tered, we regret that there are in the library in which he has 
laboured so meritoriously, only the three first volumes of the 
“* Memoirs of the Manchester Society for the cultivation of Literature 
aud Philosophy ;” otherwise he would probably have availed 
himself of the opportunity, after giving the title of Mr. Thomas 
Cooper’s Tracts (p. 989), of referring to a very valuable and 
important Peper, by Dr. Ferriar of Nentheitel, in the fourth 
volume. The Memoirs were addressed to Mr. Cooper, and containing 
some Facts, which prove the continuance of the power of thinking, 
in persons whose brain had been greatly injured. Whence Dr. 
Ferriar argues the fallaciousness of the Hypothesis of Materialism, 
which Mr. Cooper had advocated in the Tracts we have just named. 

We regret to observe the absence of the ““CoNnsiDERATIONS ON 
THE NATURE AND MEASURE OFVALUE, addressed to the followers 
of Mr. Ricardo.” London, 1826. And the author’s defence of them 
against some anonymous criticism, under the title of a ‘ LETTER TO 
A Pouiticat Economist :” they ought to be in every library 
which gives, or intends to give, a x ee to Mr. Ricardo’s “ Elements 
of Political Economy and Paxation, which we find in the Queen’s 
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College Catalogue (p. 552). We know few specimens of reasonin 
on such subjects which equal, in depth and clearness, these whic 
assail the reasonings of the late member for Portarlington. 

The contents of this Division nearly agree with those which 
Debure, Achard* and other Bibliographers have also put under the 
Class PHiLosopny. 

Mr. Horne has, we think, with great judgment separated from 
the Sciences the books which treat of Arts and Trades; Citizen 
Thiebaut’s System (see Peignot de Bibliologie, vol. 2, p. 255) has 
three parts :—first, Instrumental Knowledge, including Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and Mathematics. Second, Essential Know- 
ledge, i.e. Morals, Metaphysies, Natural History, and Medicine: 
and thirdly, Suitable Knowledge, (Connoissance de Convenance), 
comprising, History, civil and sacred, Jurisprudence, Experimental 
Philosophy, Practical Philosophy, Building, Fortification, Print- 
ing, Fencing, Swimming, Engraving, Fishing, &e. 

Superiority to such a ridiculous arrangementas this would hardly 
give a claim to praise. M. Peignot is much less unreasonable than 
some of his compatriots, though he places works on Sculpture and 
Architecture along with those of Fable and Romance; (and also, 
as being alike the products of human imagination) the volumes on 
the Military art between those which relate to Engraving, and which 
are devoted to Music. Our consciences would accuse us of in- 
justice, if we were not to add that Peignot} is a writer from whom 
much may be learnt ; he has very considerable knowledge of books, 
and he has only proved in detail, though unconsciously, the utter 
absurdity of any attempt to class books according to the particular 
faculties from which they proceed, It seems to us impossible that 
such an effort should be otherwise than futile; the three faculties 
to which it refers all the operations of the understanding are per- 
petually blended together in their actual exercise, insomuch that 
there is scarcely a branch of human knowledge which does not, in 
a greater or less degree, furnish employment to them all. 

The fourth Class in Mr. Horne’s Catalogue has our unqualified 
approbation; we find nothing in it that we can imagine to be 
altered for the better. 

Class the Fourth.—Arts and Trades. 

History ov Arts. 

Section 1.—Tue Liserat Arts. i’ 

I.—Mnemonics, or the Art of Memory, Natural and Artificial. 





* See his ‘ Cours de Bibliographie,” vol. 2, p. 168. 

+ He is sometimes gravely facetious, as when in his article ‘‘ Insectes 
qui rongent les livres,” he describes those which eat a book sinuously, and 
those which devour a volume in a right line. He then states, that in a 
Library little frequented, some of these straight-forward Insects went so 
completely through twenty-seven folio volumes, that the whole of them 
could be lifted at once by passing a piece of cord through a round aperture 
the little creatures had made. This is marvellous, but quite credible ! 
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II.—Arts of Writing and Printing. 
Treatises on Stenography, or Short Hand Writing. 
II1.—Arts of Design. 
Painting and Engraving. 
IV .—Architecture. 

Section II.—Tue Economicat Arts, Trapes, AND Manvu- 

FACTURES., 
I.—Rural and Domestic Economy. 
Antient Writers. 
Modern Writers. 
Agriculture and Husbandry. 
Horticulture. | 
Il.—Manufactures. 

Section III.—Recreative Arts, which will be understood to 
include “ Books of Games,” ‘‘ Compleat Anglers,” &c., &c. 

It strikes us that the terms used to distinguish the different 
kinds of Art are very happy. We find a passage naming the au- 
thor of an ingenious volume, which appeared about sixteen years ago. 

““The new Art of Memory, founded on the principles taught by 
Gregor Von Feinagle. p. 665, [by John Millard].” 12mo. London, 
1812. Another on a work by the author of Polymetis. “‘ Crito, or A 
Dialogue on Beauty, [by Joseph Spence].” 8vo. London, 1752. p. 
666. 

After one specimen from the economic portion, we shall proceed 
to the next Class. 

“‘ Systema Agriculture : the Mystery of Agriculture discovered. 
By J. W.” [John Worlidge] pp. 669. 

The fifth Class is devoted to History, in which Geography, 
Chronology, Antiquities, Ecclesiastical History, and Biography 
are embraced. It begins with treatises on the manner of studying 
History, and proceeds from Universal to Particular History. The 
well-known work which was completed in the reign of George the 
Third, is very properly mentioned as a whole; and the parts of it 
which relate to different Countries are mentioned in the sections 
devoted to the History of those countries ; for example— 

Universal History, from the earliest account of Time to the pre- 
sent, compiled from original authors, by the Rev. John Swinton, 
George Sale, — Shelvocke, George Psalmanazer, John Campbell, 
LL.D., Archibald Bower, &c. &c. ; 23 vols. folio, 1736—1765. 

The History of Germany, and of the Modern Empire, Electorates, 
and Imperial Cities. Modern Universal History. Fol., vols. 10, 11, 
and 15.—p. 846. Q.C.C. 

; The Library of Queen’s College appears to be particularly rich 
in Historical Tracts, published during the reigns of Queen Anne, 
George the First, and George the Second: to these the names of 
theira uthors have been instructively attached in very numerous 
instances. We cannot better prove our sense of this, than by pointing 
out a solitary instance in which an ascertained authorship is not 
inserted ; Dr, Disney, in his Life of Sykes, inscribes to him, with- 
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vut contradiction, the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Thanks of an honest Cler- 
gyman for Mr. Paul’st Speech at Tybourn. July 13th, 1716, 
8vo. London, 1716.” This, however, occurs in the Queen's College 
Catalogue, (p. 784) without any name. 

It is a part of Mr. Horne’s plan to put in contiguity books which 
are expressly hostile to each other, and, in some cases, he has, like 
Dr. Burney, when revising the Royal Institution Catalogue, in- 
serted the titles of books not actually in the collection, but which 
ought to be there, and which will be obtained eventually ; for in- 
stance, after Hume’s History we find with an asterisk, (the attached 
mark in such cases), 

“ Brodie* (George). A History of the British Empire, from the 
accession of Charles the First to the Restoration ;” including a par- 
ticular examination of Mr. Hume’s Statements relative to the Cha- 
racter of the English Government. 4vols. 8vo. London 1824. 

No hbrary, indeed, pretending to possess English History, should 
be without this very important work. Monsieur Guizot may have 
imputed partiality to the author, and English Quarterly Reviewers 
may have eagerly quoted his remarks, but the real merit of Mr. 
Brodie is not affected by this; he has brought forward a great mass 
of new evidence, and he may sometimes attach more importance 
than really belongs to some portions of it, but this lessens the value 
of his opinions only. He may at times judge unwisely; but, has 
he ever dealt unfairly with evidence? or, has he failed to prove 
that Mr. Hume did so habitually and infamously? The pert and 
superficial observations of Mr. D’Israeli, are not worthy of any 
remark, but that they are beneath criticism. 

Amongst the works on Oriental History, we find with an asterisk, 
‘* Mill’s* (James.) The History of British India.” 6 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1820. 

We will recommend an accompaniment to it. 

‘Kennedy (Major) Remarks on the 6th and 7th chapters of 
Mill’s History of India, respecting the Religion and Manners of 
the Hindoos.” 


Laan of the Literary Society of Bombay.” Vol. III. 
p- 117,171. 

So much of historic matter is included in the celebrated Athenian 
Letters, that an editor of a catalogue is warranted in — them 
amongst the modern works of Grecian history: should any future 
Bibliographer determine rather to class them with the Adventures 
of Telemachus, and the Travels of Cyrus, he will, nevertheless, 
gladly copy this authentic and complete account of their authors. 

“ Athenian Letters, or the Epistolatory aS Fa RI of an 
agent of the King of Persia, residing at Athens, daring the Pelo-~ 
ponnessian War. [By Philip, Earl of Hardwicke ; the Right Hon. 
Charles Yorke (Lord Morden) ; George Henry Rooke, D.D.; 
Bishop Green; Daniel Wray; Rev. Henry Heaton, M. A. ; 


OE 





+ He was executed for high treason, during the Rebellion of 1715. 
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William Heberdeen, M.D.; Rev. John Lawry, M.A. Henry 
Coventry ; Thomas Birch, D.D. ; Samuel Salter, D.D.; and Mrs. 
Catharine Talbot,] 2 vols. 4to.” London, 1798. 

We now approach the last part of this elaborate performance, 
Under the class ‘LireratuRe,’ there will be found Literary History 
and Bibliography, Literary Journals of all countries, grammars, 
lexicons; the works of orators, rhetoricians, philologists and 
essayists ; of poets, romancers, and dramatists ; of critics, adage-col- 
lectors, letter writers, and polygraphists: by these we mean those 
who have written on such various subjects, and in such various 
styles, that their collective works could not be correctly classed 
under any division but that which, like the present one, is devoted 
to miscellanies. 

The collection of English poetry appears to be but scanty. Mr, 
Horne inserts the titles of some works, with his recommendatory 
asterisk, and amongst them is Mr. Alexander Chalmers’s edition of 
the English Poets, in 21 stout octavos. We thought that the 
almost unanimous condemnation which this work has justly re- 
ceived from those who have any pretensions to the knowledge 
necessary to estimate it, would have prevented any inconsiderate, 
though merely implied praise of it. We have, on a former occasion, 
given some grounds for our opinion, (see Monthly Review, for 
May, 1829, p. 17, et seq.) and we would renew our critical indict- 
ment with many additional counts, if we thought it necessary to 
convince any one that a tolerable edition of the English Poets, is 
yet a desideratum. We think too highly of the enterprising spirit 
of many of our publishers, of the appropriate learning and skill 
of some lovers of old English poetry, who may yet be found 
amongst us, and of the taste and liberality existing in some 
wealthy members of the community, to suppose that we shall have 
to complain of this glaring deficiency much longer. 

Amongst the anonymous and pseudonymous poems, we observe 
one that we had not heard of before, and which we presume to be 
rare. We recommend it to the attention of those who wish to 
poe ps: themselves in illustrating antient laws by modern iastances, 
and many, we doubt not, could be brought which corroborate the 
statements of this metrical moralist. In copying his title we 
scrupulously retain his orthography. 

“ Ane verie excellent and delectabill Treatise intitulit Philotus. 
Qvhairin we may persave the great inconveniences that fallis out 
in the Mariage betvvene age and zouth.” 4to. Edinburgh, 1603. 

This surely would be a precious morsel for an editor in the 19th 
century ! if he were well read in the scandalous chronicles of the 
time, he might enrich his reprint with “ delectable ” anecdotes ; 
the man ofthe town, as well as the antiquary, would then buy the 
book! To speak seriously, we think it is likely to possess sufli- 
cient interest to the lovers of antient poetry, merely as such ; and 
we should be grateful for an attempt even at a partial revival. 

In no part of these volumes is Mr. Horne’s minute acquaintance 
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with literary biography more evinced, than it is in the division com- 
prehending the various writers which we have before intimated ; to 
very many of the essays the names of the various writers are 
attached, and also those which belong to the poems, fictitious his- 
tories, Kc. 

Twenty pages of our work would not contain the whole of what 
we might reprint from the class of Lirerature alone, were we 
to copy all the paragraphs of such a kind as the following :--- 

‘« Letters, writ by a Turkish Spy, who lived five and forty years 
undiscovered at Paris. [By John Paul Marana.]” 8vo. 12mo. 
1691, 1694. p. 987. 

But we can hardly, after a long and close inspection, fill half a 

age with the omissions we have been able to discern. We will 
anes state our deductions at length ; they take away but little 
from the sum of Mr. Horne’s merit, which is large enough to bear 
a few fractional subtractions. 

“The Essay on Punctuation, 12mo. 1796,” (p. 922) was the 
work of the very learned and ingenious Mr. Joseph Robertson. 
“ The Essay on original Genius,” (p. 922) which is itself a work of 
meritorious originality, 1767, was written by a Mr. Duff; he, we 
believe, was a native of the country which has produced Dr. Gold- 
smith, whose earliest work, “ An Essay on the present state of 
Polite Learning in Europe,” 12mo. London, 1759, is here unac- 
companied by the author’s name; though we never heard that be 
disclaimed it, even when at the height of his fame. We learn 
from the ‘‘ Walpoliana,” and from the Memoirs of Dr. Beattie, by 
Sir William Forbes, that Dr. John Armstrong, the author of the 
poem on the “ Art of Preserving Health,” published his prose 
works under the name of “ Lancelot Temple, Esq.’”” Mr. Horne 
(p. 991) records the book as if the name were either a real one, or 
the assumption of some individual whose actual cognomen had not 
yet been discovered. 

For volumes which include nearly twelve hundred pages, and more 
than thirty thousand titles, the proportion of error and omission is 
surpoicinghy small. Their general correctness may partly result 
from the fact, that each title was taken from actual inspection of 
the book, whereas some professed bibliographers, whose command 
of library has been limited, though their aims may have been com- 
prehensive, have only copied with care the erroneous items in other 
catalogues. Such being the case, on arranged catalogue of all the 
books in the library of the British Musem (which is nearly twenty 
times the extent of the Queen’s College Library) must, if conducted 
carefully on the same principle, be superior in extent, correctness 


and usefulness, to any work of bibliography yet existing in tt 
English Language. ' 
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Ant. X.—Memoires de Vidocg, Chéf de la Police de Sureté jusg'en 
1827 ; aujourd’hui Proprietaire et Fabriquant de Papier a St. Mande, 
Vols. iii. iv. Paris: Tenon. 1829. 


THe previous two volumes, entitled the ‘Memoirs of Vidocq,’ 
having met with a ready sale, the publisher, loth to let so good a 
speciation drop, has here presented us with two more ; but these 
are very different in character from the preceding, which we re- 
viewed in our number for December last. That the first volumes, 
like those before us, contain several real adventures, there can be 
no question, but there can be as little doubt that these have been 
dressed up and embellished, in order to render them more readable 
and piquante, by the ingenuity of the redacteur, by whom the 
whole has been composed, Vidocq himself being entirely innocent 
of inditing a single paragraph of the book. This may be learned 
from internal evidence, but we have farther testimony in private 
information which we have just received from Paris, that the 
redacteur, finding a deficiency in the quantity of matter actually 
furnished by Vidocq, has collected from other sources whatever he 
found suitable to his design ; and whenever this failed him, he has 
not scrupled to invent incidents, and even whole narratives, such 
as a tedious story of nearly 200 pages in the fourth volume, meant 
to be tragical, and altogether in the style of French novel writing. 

We cannot help thinking that this mode of getting up a work 
like the one before us, is exceedingly injudicious on the part of the 
publisher ; for the narrative would be infinitely more interesting 
in the rough naive style of the subject of the memoir, than in the 
best manner which any redacteur could impart to it. We borrow 
more than one case in proof of our opinion: Mungo Park, the 
ill-fated African traveller, wrote himself the account of his first 
expedition, and his narrative was universally read with intense 
interest ; the account of his second expedition was carefully re- 
dacted, and of course set forth in what was supposed to be the 
best guise of polished paragraphs and rounded periods. Tlie book- 
sellers, however, found, to their cost, that the money thus spent 
for the purpose of improving the work, in effect injured it, as sel- 
dom fails to be the case. Who, for example, does not prefer the 
simple narrative of old Dampier, to the pretty sentences manufac- 
tured by Hawkesworth, to describe the discoveries of Captain Cook ? 
Or, to come nearer the subject before us, who would not more 
readily believe the plain unvarnished tale of David Hoggart, rather 
than the semi-tragic romance in Vidocq’s fourth volume ? 

It does not, however, require much penetration to be able to 
distinguish the genuine from the fictitious in the volumes before 
us, and in the selections which we shall make, we intend to keep 
as much as we can to the former. Scenes of the description here 
sketched, when taken from real occurrences, are valuable in giving 
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us an insight into human nature, which we cannot otherwise, or 
elsewhere obtain,—the depraved part of human nature, we con- 
fess ;—but even this is rich in instruction to those who can take 
advantage of it, and may often be of important use to all who have 
occasion to mix with what is called ,“‘the world.” Then, as a 
young poetess prettily expresses it :— 


‘* Let us go to the hall, where the red wine flows, 
And roses and myrtles are gaily wreathed ; 
Where many a cheek with its deep joy glows, 
And the sweet, sweet music of lutes is breathed. 
‘ Ere morning comes, the scene will be fled ; 
Faded will be the dream of bliss ; 
The song will be hushed, and the music dead :— 
Is there naught to be learned by this?”* 


The leading lesson to be learned from such narratives as Vidocq’s, 
isthe old maxim, that “ honesty is the best policy ;”’ that the most 
superlative cunning, and ingenious deception, is always sooner or 
later discovered, or, what is much the same’ in its consequences,— 
successful fraud tempts on the delinquent to a repetition of others 
till detection ensues, At the same time, it would be wrong to con- 
ceal, that when such books fall into the hands of young persons, 
whose principles have been previously unhinged, they may be the 
means of doing incalculable injury. Young persons, on the con- 
trary, already imbued with correct principles of honourable conduct, 
may still derive much important information, which may be the 
means of securing them from falling into the snares of sharpers and 
pick-pockets, To those who are engaged in merchandise of an 
description, the knowledge of the different sorts of fraud here de- 
scribed must be invaluable. The kind of tricks practised here and 
in France, is sometimes considerably different in consequence of 
the difference of customs; but so far as ingenuity is concerned, it 
does not appear that English thieves are surpassed in dexterity by 
our ingenious neighbours, the French, at least if we are to go upon 
the published evidence of the book now on our table. The following 
is an account, apparently genuine, of a species of shoplifting prac- 
tised in Paris, but we cannot help thinking, that it would not be 
very likely to succeed in London, were the shopkeepers not under 
some spell of fatuity, which very frequently appears to be the case 
in such transactions. 

M. Vidocg denominates those engaged in this species of fraud, 
“ Under-Counter Thieves.” 

‘This species of robbery is quite a modern invention, and it is important 
for the interests of commerce to describe the manner in which it is accom- 
plished. Persons, more particularly females, dressed as servants, endea- 
vour to find two shops ia a rather large street, situate almost directly 
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*«* Mary Ann Browne’s Repentance, and other Poems.”—p. 12. 
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opposite to each other. Suppose that the establishments belong to a 
watchmaker, and a hatter. She enters that of the hatter, charges herself 
with the purchase of a hat, that which she chooses is never ready, it may re- 
quire an hour to make it so. During this time, she continues to enter in 
and go out of the hatter’s, contrives that she may be observed at the door, 
and when she is certain that she has been noticed by the watchmaker, 
she rapidly crosses the street, and presents herself to the latter, in these 
terms. ‘Mr. So and So, (giving the name of the hatter) begs that you 
will trust me with two gold watches, valuing from 120fs. to 130fs. I wish 
to make a present to my brother: but Mr. So and So will choose for me.” 
The watchmaker never suspects that she is not Mr. So and So’s servant, 
feels quite in security, and places the watches in her hands. Away she 
trips. The watchmaker from his counter can see her enter into the haiter’s, 
he can almost assist at the examination of the objects—he fancies he can 
see them pass from the hands of the master to the apprentices ; his only fear 
is, that they should not be approved of. An instant afterwards the trim- 
ming of the chapeau is completed, she receives it, and immediately repairs 
to the watchmaker's. “ Sir,” says she, ‘‘ I shall keep that of 130 fs. : I am 
going a few steps further to carry this chapeau; on my return I will come 
and settle with you; but you must take off something!" “ Very well, 
very well,” replies the watchmaker. An hour passes, or two, or three, 
Nobody appears. He resolves then to go over to the hatter’s, and the 
affair is soon developed. 

‘Frequently two merchants are robbed by the same person. One of 

soi disant domestics, known by the name of Counrade, presented 
herself to a milliner, and begged that she would allow her to carry over a 
pe of lace to the goldsmith’s wife who lived opposite. The milliner 
id not hesitate to let her have it. Counrade proceeded to the goldsmith’s 
with a band-box in her hand, and asked for two gold chains for her 
mistress, who lived facing, on the other side of the street. Then going 
out immediately without leaving the band-box, she returned to the mil- 
liner’s. ‘‘ Madame,” said she “ my mistress wishes to shew one of her 
friends the lace.” ‘‘ It’s of no consequence,” observed the milliner, “tell her 
not to be uneasy on that account ;” Counrade immediately went back to the 
goldsmith’s, and said: ‘‘ My mistress wishes to examine your chains, and in 
the mean time employs me upon a small commission.” 

‘The domestique dissappeared; both parties became uneasy at her 
absence. At length, the milliner could no longer resist her impatience, 
and repaired to her neighbour. ‘ Well! how do you like the lace? I 
assure you, you will do well to keepit all.” ‘ Do you believe that I will 
take lace from you in exchange for my chains?” “Did I not send you 
a box-full of lace this morning by your servant?” “That is to say, that 
your servant came here to fetch two gold chains for you.” ‘ Neighbour, 
are you not doubtless dreaming?” “ It is you rather, who are taking your 
coffee.” “Coffee! no, no, no, I am in earnest! I speak of my lace.” “I am 
not less serious, Madame; my gold chains—you have two belonging 
to me.” 

‘High words began to issue from both parties; the dispute was growing 
very hot, when the goldsmith himself arrived in very seasonable time, 10 
inform both ladies they had been robbed.’—vol. iv.---p. 307. 


Now we submit that this contrivance is exceedingly clumsy, and 
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must require almost miraculous ma ent on the part 
perpetrators to be successful. {t is infinitely su 
following theft, practised on a London jeweller, by Hardy Vaux. 
Having learned while in prison that Bilger, a jeweller, in Picca- 
dilly, was a good flat, as a person easily imposed upon is called by 
the thieves, Vaux determined, upon bis liberation, to pay him a visit 
in the character of a dashing Bond Street lounger; he took with 
him his accomplice, Bromley. Bilger having none of the brilliants 
at hand, which Vaux pooner to want, he made an appointment 


to return at a particular hour. We shall give the occurrences at 
his return, in his own words : 


‘ I proceeded to examine the rings he produced, one of which was marked 
sixteen guineas, another nine guineas, and the third six guineas. They were 
all yee beautiful, but I affected to consider them as too paltry, telling 
Mr. Bilger that I wanted one to present to a lady, and that I wished to have a 
ring of greater value than the whole three put together, as a few guineas would 
not be an object in the price. Mr. Bilger’s son, who was also his partner, 
now joined us, and was desired by his father to sketch a draught, in 
pencil, of some fancy rings, agreeable to the directions I should give him, 
The three rings I had viewed were now removed to the end of the counter, 
next the window, and I informed the young man that I wished to have 
something of a cluster, a large brilliant in the centre, surrounded with 
smaller ones; but repeated my desire that no expence might be spared to 
render the article strictly elegant, and worthy a lady’s acceptance. Mr. 
Bilger, however, declared he had not any by him. It is probable he spoke 
the truth, orhe might have lost such numbers by shewing them, as to deter 
him from exhibiting them in future. Without having made up my mind on 
the subject, I now requested to see some of his most fashionable brooches 
or short pins. Mr. Bilger produced a shew-glass, containing a great variet 
of articles in pearl, but he had nothing of the kind in diamonds. I too 
up two or three of the brooches, and immediately sunk a very handsome 
one, marked three guineas, in my coat sleeve. i next purloined a beau- 
tiful clasp for a lady’s waist, consisting of stones set in gold, which had 
the brilliancy and appearance of real diamonds, but marked only four 
guineas. I should probably have gone still deeper, but at this moment a 
lady coming in, desired to look at some ear-rings, and the younger Mr. 
Bilger immediately quitted his father to attend upon her at the other end 
of the shop. It struck me that now was the time fora decisive stroke. The 
card containing the diamond rings, procured from the maker, lying very 
near the shew-glass I was viewing, and many small articles irregularly 
placed round about them, the candles not throwing much light upon that 
particular spot, and Mr. Bilger’s attention being divided between myself 
and the lady, to whom he frequently addressed himself, 1 suddenly took 
the three rings from the card, and committed to my sleeve to join the 
brooch and lady’s clasp, but had them so situated that J could in a moment 
have released and replaced them on the counter, had an inquiry been made 
forthem. I then looked at my watch, and observing that I was going to 
the theatre, told Mr. Bilger that I would not trouble him any further, as 
the articles before me were too tawdry and common to please me; if 1 did 
not meet with a ring of the kind I wanted before Monday or Tuesday I would 
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certainly call again, and give him final directions. I was then drawing on 
my gloves, being anxious to quit the shop while [ was well; but Mr. Bilger, 
who seemed delighted with the prospect of my custom, begged so earnestly 
that Iwould allow him to shew me his brilliant assortment of gold watches 
that I could not refuse to gratify him, though I certainly incurred a great 
risk by my compliance; I therefore answered, ‘ Really, Mr. Bilger, I am 
loth to give you that unnecessary trouble, as I have, you may perceive, a 
very good watch already, in point of performance, though it cost me a 
mere trifle, only twenty guineas; but it answers my purpose as well as a 
more valuable one. However, as I may probably, before long, want an 
elegant watch for a lady, I don’t care if I just run my eye over them.” 
Mr. Bilger replied, that the greater part of his stock were fancy watches, 
adapted for ladies, and he defied all London united to exhibit a finer col- 
lection. He then took from his window a shew-glass, containing about 
thirty most beautiful watches, some ornamented with pearls or diamonds, 
others elegantly enamelled, or chased in the most delicate style. They 
were of various prices, from thirty to one hundred guineas, and the old 
gentleman, rubbing his hands with an air of rapture, exclaimed, “ There 
they are, Sir; a most fashionable assortment of goods; allow me to recom- 
mend them; they’re alla-going, Sir—all a-going.” I smiled inwardly 
at the latter part of this speech, and thought to myself, “ I wish they were 
going with all my heart, along with the diamond rings.” I answered, they 
were certainly very handsome, but I would defer a minute inspection of 
them till my next visit, when I should have more time to spare. These 
were ranged in exact order, in five parallel lines, and between each watch 
was placed a gold seal, or other trinket, appertaining to a lady’s watch, 
It was no easy matter, therefore, to take away a single article without its 
being instantly missed, unless the economy of the whole had been pre- 
viously deranged. I contrived, however, to displace a few of the trinkets, 
on pretence of admiring them, and ventured to secrete one very rich gold 
seal, marked six guineas. I then declared that I could stay no longer, as 
I had appointed to meet a party at the theatre; but that,I would certainly 
call again in a few days, and lay out some money in return for the trouble 
I had given, Mr. Bilger expressed his thanks in the most respectful 
terms, and waited upon me to the door, where he took leave of me with a 
very low conge, a la mode de France, of which country he wasa native. I 
now put the best foot foremost, and having gained a remote street, turned my 
head, and perceived Bromley at my heels, who seized my hand, congratu- 
lating me on my success, and complimenting me on the address I had 
shewn in this exploit ; for he had witnessed all that passed, and knew that 
I had succeeded in my object, by the manner in which I quitted the shop. 
He informed me that Mr. Bilger had returned to his counter, and without 
attending to the arrangement of the articles thereon, had joined his son, 
who was still waiting upon the lady, and that he, Bromley, had finally 
left them both engaged with her.’ * 

The following account of money-droppers is precisely a counter- 
part to what may be seen in our own police reports. Our author 
gives them the name Floueurs, but says that, 


“* Joueurs, or gamesters, would be a more applicable title to this sort of 





* Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux, written by himself.” Vol. ii. p. 60. 
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persons. They are ordinarily observed in companies of three, or four. 
One of them walks in advance—he carries in his hand a piece of twenty. 
or forty sous, and when he perceives a man whose attire announces him to 
be a stranger in the land—such as the fashion of his clothes, the make of 
his boots, the shape of his hat, the cut of his hair, the sun-burnt cast of, 
his complexion, inquisitive looks and embarrassed air— all which are 
indexes by which a provincial may be known—when, I repeat, the Floueur 
who is in advance, meets with a man who is distinguished by these charac- 
teristics of étrangeté, he adroitly lets the piece fall from his hands; then 
stooping down, he picks it up in such a manner that the passer cannot do 
otherwise than perceive him. “Sir,” says the thief as he raises himself— 
‘has this not accidentally fallen from your pocket or purse ?”—* No, 
Sir,” the stranger generally replies. “ Ma foi, Sir,” resumes the sharper, 
“if it were of greater value, vou should certainly go halves—but for a 
mere trifle such as this, it is not worth the trouble: if you will permit me, 
at least, I will offer you a good bottle of wine.” If the stranger consents, 
the sharper puts his hand to his cravat, or takes off his hat, as if he saluted 
somebody. By this signal, a rendezvous, the Saint Jean, is indicated. 
The allies now form the van, and hasten to install themselves in the cabaret, 
where they fall to cards. An instant afterwards, the individual who is 
supposed to have found the pieces arrives with the stranger, whom they 
propose to take in. Both sit down, but the stranger is invariably placed 
in such a situation as to be able to discover the cards of one of the players: 
a hand is soon shuffled up, which is to attract his attention; the fellow 
who led him there requests him to notice what an excellent game the 
person has in his hand. Wagers are made pro and con: the stranger is 
induced to take a part in them: he must win; he cannot do otherwise. 
He takes the cards himself, and after having put his money into the hands 
of his new acquaintance, which is most natural, since the latter is as much 
interested in the event as himself, he plays ; but by an inconceivable fatality, 
he loses—the sharpers laugh and drink at the expence of the flat. The 
coup by which these gentlemen render the blind goddess their friend at 
cards, is called the Verre en Fleur. 

‘ A simpleton, who had suffered himself to be drawn in such a sort of way 
into a cabaret, saw a coup of the above description. ‘‘ Sacre Dieu,” said 
he, “if one might bet, I would lay twenty-five louis, I will make the 
point.” His offer was accepted, “done! done!” was exclaimed by each 
party. They prepared for the game, but before a card was thrown down, 
the flat cried out, “‘ Stop a moment, gentlemen—short reckonings make 
long friends,” and at the same time drawing from his pocket scales for 
ascertaining the proper weight of gold, he said—‘* I desire to see if your 
louis are bona fide sterling metal. I will answer for my own, besides as 
you will not have to pocket them, that must needs be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to you.” He weighed the louis, the whole number was thirteen 
grains minus, for which deficiency he required a surplus of three francs, 
and when the whole amount was properly made up to his satisfaction, he 
played, lost, and remained thunder-struck at the event, for he had king, 
queen, the nine of trumps, and two other kings. 

‘It is not an effectual and insuperable charm to carry a pair of scales in 
the pocket, and to have a critical knowledge of the exact weight of gold 


pieces to secure an individual from being made the dupe of sharpers.’— 
vol. iv. p, 333. 
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The elass of thieves who rob POT ey perha 
less numerous in England than the preceding, we seem far to 
out do the French in this species of depredation, at least, ifwetake 
our comparison from the coach robberies of bankers’ parcels and 
other valuable property committed in this country, and Vidocq’s 
account of those whom he calls rou/etiers : 


©The rouletiers are those who steal trunks, or any sort of packages 
ftom vehicles. of every description. The generality of these fellows origi- 
nally belong to the working classes: they are almost always dressed ag 
commissaires or waggoners : and when they have formed any designs upon 
a cart or waggon, they follow it, and at the first halt accomplish the 
robbery. There are few vehicles whieh do not pay them contribution. 
Their manner of doing business is this: one of them enters into conversa- 
tion with the driver, and detains him at the head of his team, whilst his 
accomplices ransack the carriage, and carry off what packages they please, 

‘ The following is an anecdote that was told me upon this subject. The 
brothers, Servier, and two other rouletiers, were in the Champs Elysées 
about night fall. The eldest having entered into chat with the carter, 
endeavoured to divert his attention, whilst his comrades were exercising 
their calling in the cart. Suddenly the carter, by a movement of the 
shafts, was satisfied the cart was too heavily charged behind, he wanted 
to ascertain the cause of it. ‘I forbid you,” said Servier, and the carter 
obeyed. 

‘I have also been assured that Goupi, an adroit and enterprising thief 
of this class, has several times, in broad day, mounted upon the top of a 
diligence, and descended from it with a trunk upon his shoulders, as if it 
were his own. 

‘One day I pursued a famous rouletier, named Gosnet. On arriving 
in the street St. Denis, he sprung upon a voiture, muffled himself up ina 
cloak, as well as a yellow cap which he found at hand, and in this dress 
descended with a portmanteau under his arm. It was not two o’clock; 
but in order to remove suspicion, Gosnet on setting his foot upon the 

ound, went directly to the conducteur, and after having spoken to him, 

e slunk off to the corner of a street, where I expected him; he was 
arrested and condemned. 

‘ The rouletiers are not the most enlightened people in the world, In 
their expeditions it sometimes happens they meet with objects of which 
whey do not exactly know the proper and high value. One of them who 
had stolen a trunk belonging to the Queen of Naples, was rendered pos- 
sessor of a diadein, which he gave as a present to a girl with whom he 
cohabited, in place of a comb which he had promised her for some time. 
For the want of better, his princess bound on the royal ornament, and 
with this head dress appeared at a ball in the Rue Treépillon in the court 


Saint-Martin. It was doubtless the first time that diamonds had been 
seen there.'—vol. iv. p. 320. 


In the still more common practice of pocket picking, the dexterity 
of our own countrymen, we are grieved to say, appears noless toexcel 
that of the French, at least we infer so from comparing their nar- 
ratives ; but this may arise more from the superiority of the his- 
torians than of the delinquents, in the same way as the ancient 
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Greeks, if we believe Sallust, have had their superiority in war 
established. For example, Haggart and Barney Mc Guire, two 

i s, made an ition ta Morpeth-fair, but 
anticipated by a gene of six: from. York, whe 
were already on the ground. ‘* We did nothing,” 


“till the after part of the day, when we obtained 320. by two 


separate adventures. The first was 15/. which we got off a gen- 
tleman who was looking at some cattle. We observed two of the 
Yorks watching him. The screaves [ Bank notes] were in his benjy 
clay [waist-coat pocket]. One of the Yorks succeeded in raising 
the screaves to the mouth of the clay, when Barney neatly inter- 
posed his forks [ fivgers} and brought them with him. It was the 
duty of the other to have taken them when raised, but Barney was 
too quick for him. So neatly was this done that the two suites 
[thieves] saw nothing of it."* Haggart in another place describes 
the manner in which a pocket is to be picked when the coat is 
buttoned. The coat is first, he says, to be unbuttoned by slipping 
past, then bring the pocket book down between the flap of the coat 
and the body, keeping one arm across the man’s breast and so sli 
it to an accomplice, at the same time abusing the former for 
jostling.+ 

Hardy Vaux, on the other hand, had recourse to a small pair of 
scissars, with which he cut pockets open at the bottom and ex- 
tracted the contents. It was in this way he cut out several souff- 
boxes at a public meeting at Hackney, for one of which he was 
transported to New South Wales for life. The following is 
Vidocq’s account of the French pick pockets, whom he denominates 
Tireurs. 

‘ These sort of gentry had at first the name of Fleweurs, which signified 
those who sought for crowds. They exercise the knack of relieving 
pockets of their contents. Purses, watches, snuff-boxes, &c. &c., are 
familiar to their fingers. They are in general very secret in their opera- 
tions. Canes and gloves never form part of their personal equipments. 
They not only require to have their hands at full liberty, but also require 
in them a very nice and sensible power of touch. These fellows commonly 
associate in bands of three or four. Their business is for the most part 
transacted in the midst of crowds, while other people’s heads are full of 
confusion, and their attention distracted by the contemplation of surround- 
ing objects. They visit all descriptions of societies, fetes, balls, concerts, 
and all places of entertainment at the time of entrée or sortie. Their 
favourite post is the bureau, where canes and umbrellas are deposited, 
because in that place a concourse of persons is always to be observed. 
They frequent in like manner churches, but only when some solemn rite 
is likely to attract a vast conflux of the faithful. They are at the begin- 
ning of all mobs, or street assemblies, and oftentimes provoke them by a 
pretended quarrel, or by other means. They are the associates of jugglers. 
The proprietor of the learned ass, the recollection of which all Paris still 





* “Life of David Haggart,” page 26. . + Page 17. 
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retains, was the chief of a band of thieves. When the ass kicked up his 
heels, the tircurs took good care not to keep their hands in their pockets. 
Singers in streets, conjurors, ventriloquists, have almost invariably ac- 
quaintance with cut-purses ; almost all draw benefit from the draught. In 
Paris scarcely a tumult occurs, which does not swarm with pickpockets : in 
fact these gentry are every where. 

«One day as an Englishman, with both hands engaged in his pantaloons, 
was observing the repairing of a part of the parade, a young pickpocket, 
named Duluc, cut the ribbon of his watch. A moment afterwards the gentle- 
man perceived that something was missing about his person. He looked 
upon the pavement, then examined his ribbon, and as soon as he perceived it 
had been cut, he searched himself from head to foot. At length, as- 
tonished at not finding what he had lost, he exclaimed, swearing, “ the 
devil bas taken my plaything.” But the same time the little imp, with 
one of his comrades, was standing not far from the spot and diverting him- 
self with mimicking Jean Bull, or Jack Ros-biff. 

‘Nothing is so easy as to recognise a pickpocket, from his habits: he 
cannot rest in one place, he must walk to and fro perpetually. This mobi- 
lity is very necessary to him, because it multiplies his opportunities of 
meeting people, and of assuring himself of the existence of booty. When a 
pickpocket approaches a crowd, he lets his arms swing at random, in such 
a manner as that they make strike against the pocket or fob, as a sound 
to itscontents. If he thinks they may be worth the trouble of appropriating 
to himself, two fellows, whom the pickpocket denominates his nounes, or 
nouneurs, are each at their post, that is, near the person whom they wish 
to rob. They push and squeeze him as tightly as if he were locked in a 
vice, endeavouring to conceal the hand of the operator. A watch, ora 
purse is the result, which instantly passes into the hands of a confidant, 
the cogueur, who marches off with it as quick as possible, but without 
affecting to do so. 

“It is essential to remark, that on the coming out of a theatre, or church, 
or any other public place, pickpockets appear as if they were desirous of 
going in, when every body is eager to get out. Readers, when you see 
one or more individuals making such a manceuvre, looking in the air and 
pushing on hastily, be upon your guard. It is neither upon the watch- 
guard, nor upon the button of the fob, that you should depend—they are 
not obstacles.—Pickpockets, on the contrary, are very well satisfied if pre- 
cautions of this description are taken. With such a defence the citizen 
thinks himself secure. He puts on his chain, buttons up his fob, has no 
apprehension about him, and no longer keeps a careful eye over his watch. 
It appears a superfluous care :—What is the consequence? The chain is 
snatched at, the button is forced off, and the watch disappears in the 
space of an instant. Pickpockets have not the manner of shewing their 
disposition or desire for any particular object—but they have eyes in their 
fingers’ ends. 

‘ However, there is a means of reducing this cunning to nothing ; twist 
your fob, one or two turns will suffice. After having observed this pre- 
caution, you may bid defiance to all those pickpockets, who excel in the 
art of abstracting purses, watches, and snuff-boxes. 

‘ There lived in Paris a pickpocket of such inconceivable dexterity, that 
he was without an equal in his profession. He would place himself in 
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front of a person, put his hand behind him, and in this manner deprive 
him of his watch, or any other jewel within his reach. This species of 
robbery is what is called vol @ la chicane. 

‘One Moulin, named Moulin the hatter, being under the peristyle of 
the Theatre Francois, was desirous of taking a gentleman's purse. The 
latter, who was standing near a wall, suspected that his pockets were in 
danger. Moulin, full of presence of mind, pushed rudely against him, 
snatched the purse from his pocket, opened it, took a piece of money from 
it, and at the bureau requested a ticket. At the same moment the person 
from whom he had stolen it, said to him :—** Sir, you have taken my 
purse, pray return it to me.” ‘* Troun dé Dious,” replied Moulin, affect- 
ing astonishment, ** are you sure of it.” ‘Then, regarding it attentively, 
he exclaimed “ Bagasse! I thought it wasmyown. Ah! Sir, | beg you 
a thousand pardons,” and at the same time restored him the purse.” 

‘ Atthe epoch of the great fog, Moulin and one Dorlé posted themselves 
in the environs of the Place des Italiens. An old man happened to pass. 
Dorlé stole his watch and handed it to Moulin. The obscurity was so 
intense, they could not discover if it were a repeater. To be satisfied on 
this point, Mouiin pulled the button, the hammer struck upon the bell, 
and at the sound which it produced, the old man recognised his jewel, 
and cried out, “‘ my watch! my watch! Oh! give me my watch; it was 
my graudfather’s; "tis a family relic.” Uttering these lamentations, he 
followed the sound, in order to regain possession of his object. He ap- 
proached Moulin. The latter then advanced by favour of the fog, and 
holding the watch at some distance from the ear of the good man, pulled 
the button again, and said ‘* Harkee, friend, hear it chime for the last time,” 
and left him with that cruel adieu. 

‘ Old pickpockets recite, moreover, among other memorable circum- 
stances relating to their profession, the following anecdote of the youngest 
Verdure. There were two brothers of this name ; the eldest had been con- 
demned to death in consequence of his participation in the perpetration of 
some crime. When the day of execution arrived, the youngest, who re- 
mained at liberty, desired to see his brother, and for that purpose posted 
himself on the way the criminal would be conducted from the place of his 
imprisonment. When thieves rush into the midst of a crowd at night 
time, they have generally a cry by which they make themselves known to 
their allies, Verdure, the younger, perceiving the fatal cart in which his 
brother was conveyed, uttered his. It was lirge, to which the criminal, 
gazing around him, replied Jorge. It will, perhaps, be imagined that after 
this singular salutation had been given and returned, Verdure, the younger 
retired. On his way there he had already stolen two watches. He saw 
his brother’s head fall from the block ; ne either before or after, wished to 
make the circumstance remarkable even to its end. The crowd being dis- 
persed, he went into a cabaret with his comrades. ‘‘ Well,” said he, as 
he exhibited four watches and a purse upon the table, “ I hope I’ve played 
no bad game to day; I never dreamed of having such a run of excellent 
luck at my brother’s death. I am only grieved at one thing, that is, that 
he is not here to take his share.” 

‘ What will the favourers of capital punishment say to this trait? They 
have a proof of its efficacy.’---vol. iv. p. 329. 


This last anecdote is one of the most shocking instances of 
VOL, XII. U 
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heartless conduct which we recollect to have met with, and exhibits, 
in a prominent light, the effects of an unprincipled mode of life 
in dsbaien the mind. We much suspect, indeed, that the common 
opinion of thieves being true to one another, is more talked about 
than practised. From the above it would appear, indeed, that the 
ties of brotherhood are made little account of in such fraternities ; 
and an instance leading to the same conclusion is mentioned by 
Haggart, though it is nothing to the diabolical scene in Vidocq; 
being nothing more than when Haggart and M‘Guire, formerly 
mentioned, employed the brother of the latter as an accomplice, 
they often cheated him out of his share of the plunder. _ 

Among the apparently real incidents which we find in the me- 
moirs before us, the following struck us as worth extracting on 
account of its singularity, though it is not without some traces of 
the redacteur’s workmanship. 


‘« The year 1814 was one of the most remarkable in my life, in respect 
of the important captures | successively made. Some of them were at- 
tended with rather singular incidents. 1 will recount one. 

«« For the space of three years, a young man of an almost gigantic sta- 
ture had signalized himself as the author of a great number of thefts com- 
mitted in Paris. From the description given of him, it was impossible not 
to recognise a fellow called Sablin, a very adroit and enterprizing thief, 
who, liberated from many confinements,—-twice from irons—continued the 
exercise of his profession with all the advantages of prison experience. 
Several mandates had been issued against him; the most skilful agents of 
the police were baffled in all their attempts to secure him; he evaded all 
pursuit ; and if it were announced that he had been seen in any district of the 
city, not a trace of him was to be discovered on arriving there. At length, 
when all the inspectors of the prefecture were tired of running after this 
invisible individual, the task devolved upon me to search him out, and, if 
possible, to apprehend him. During more than fifteen months I neglected 
no means which appeared likely to favour the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject: but in Paris his appearance was only as an apparition ; he remained 
but afew hours, and, as soon as a robbery was committed, he vanished 
and it was impossible to obtain a trace of his retreat. Sablin dreaded me 
more than any other agent of the police, and took such good care to avoid 
me, that I had not even once an opportunity of catching a glimpse of his 
shadow. 

‘** However, as a want of perseverance was not a blot in my character, 
I learnt that Sablin had just established his residence at St. Cloud, where 
he had rented an apartment. At this news, I set out from Paris in such a 
manner as to arrive there about the fall of night: it was then November, 
and the weather was exceedingly bad. When I entered St. Cloud, my 
clothes were soaked through with wet; I took no means to have them 
dried, such was my impatience to ascertain that | had not been put upon 
a false scent. I made enquiries respecting the new inhabitant, and was 
informed that a woman, whose husband was represented as a foreign mer- 
chant near five feet ‘ten inches high, had recently resided in the house of 
the mayoralty. 


‘* Such statures are not ordinary, even among the Patagonians. That 
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they had faithfully pointed out to me the habitation of Sablin, I doubted 
not for a moment; nevertheless, as it was too late to present myself there 
at that hour, I deferred my visit until the morrow, and, in order to be quite 
certain that the bird should not escape me, I determined, notwithstanding 
the rain, to pass the night before the door. 1) was on sentry with one of 
my agents; at daybreak it was opened ; I slipped into the house as quietly 
as possible in order to avoid observation, and to assure myself if it were the 
proper moment for action. But, on the point of setting my foot on the 
first step of the staircase, I stopped—some one was coming down, it was a 
woman whose distressed looks, and difficult movement, indicated a state of 
suffering. She sbrieked out as soon as she saw me, and ascended the 
stairs; I followed her, and introduced myself into the chamber of which 
she had the key; I heard the words, ‘‘ voila Vidocq !” pronounced with 
affright. The bed was in the second recess; I rushed there: a man 
was then lying in it; he lifted up his head; it was Sablin; [ threw myself 
upon him, and, before he could recover from the surprise of such an event, 
I had secured him with handcuffs. 

‘« During this operation, Madame had placed herself upon a chair, 
wrung her hands, groaned incessantly, and appeared a prey to the most 
horrible pain, “ And what's the matter with your wife ?” said I to Sablin. 
“Don’t you see,” replied he, “ that she is in the pangs of labour? She 
has been in that condition all night. When you met her on the stairs she 
was going to Madame Tiize- monde.” 

‘« By this time her cries became more frequent ; ‘‘ My God ! my God!” 
she exclaimed, ‘1 am lost,—I perish! Gentlemen, have pity on me! 
Oh! how | suffer—let me have help.” 

‘** Not to be moved at such a situation was tohave a heart of brass.— 
What could Ido? The service of a midwife was evidently necessary. 
However, by whom could she be sent for? There were but two of us to 
guard the strong and desperate Sablin. I could not go out, nor could 1 
resolve to suffer the poor woman to die for want of assistance: between 
humanity and duty I was really the most embarrassed man in the world. 
On a sudden, an historical recollection excellently delineated by Madame 
de Genlis, relieved me from this perplexity. [ remembered that the grand 
monarch once performed the office of accoucheur to Lavallitre. Why, I 
began to reason with myself, should | be more delicate than he? Dis- 
patch then; behold me achirurgien, I was ready in an instant, and in 
less than twenty-five minutes Madame Sablin was delivered of a fine boy. 
I had soon the satisfaction to observe that the mother and infant were 
doing exceedingly well. 

The form of entering the new-born on the Civil List was now considered ; 
| offered to perform the part of witness, and when I had signed, Madame 
Sablin said “ Ah! Monsieur Jules, since ycu are present you could render 
us a service.” ‘* What?” I demanded. “I dare not ask you” replied 
Madame Sablin. ‘‘ Speak,” continued I, “ and if it be possible—” ‘* We 
have no godfather,” said Madame Sablin, “‘ would you have the goodness 
to be godfather?” ‘ As well myself as another. Where is the god- 
mother?” Madame Sablin intreated us to call one of her neighbours, 
and as soon as the latter was ready, we went to the church, accompanied 
by Sablin, who was so secured as to render his escape impossible. The 
honours of office cost me not less than fifty francs. 


v 2 
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‘« Notwithstanding the chagrin which Sablin laboured under, he was 
so penetrated with my proceedings, that he could not prevent himself from 
evincing to me his gratefulness for them. After a good breakfast, which 
we had ordered to be served up in the apartment of Mrs. Sablin, | 
conducted her husband to Paris, where he was condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment. Becoming garcon de guichet at the Force, in 
which he underwent his punishments, Sablin found not only the 
means of a comfortable subsistence, but even of acquiring, at the ex- 
pense of the prisoners and persons who came to visit them, a small for- 
tune, which he proposed to share with his wife: but, at the epoch of his 
liberation, Madame Sablin, who had also the propensity of appropriating 
the property of others to her own purposes, was expiating her transgres- 
sions at St. Lazarre. Poor Sablin, like many others, had not the resolu- 
tion to abandon the path of evil; that is, having one evening converted his 
money, the fruit of his eccnomy, into gold, he visited the gaming table, 
and lost all. ‘Two days after this event, he was found suspended from a 
tree in the Bois de Boulogne. For the performance of this tragical specta- 
cle he had selected the Alleé des Voleurs, or thieves’ alley.” '—vol.iii., p.168. 


France, as wellas England, produces sharpers, who contrive, by 
their appearance and address, to pass for persons of consequence, 
and who even obtain the entrée to good society. The celebrated 
George Barrington had the hardihood to go in the character of a 
clergyman to the King’s drawing-room, where he successfully pur- 
loined jewels of considerable value. The following character, as 
given by Vidocq, is somewhat in a similar style, making due al- 
lowance for the difference of French and English customs : 


‘« Perhaps Paris was never overrun with a greater number of individuals 
who exercised the profession of thieves, and, at the same time, assumed 
the title of Chevalier, than in the first year of the Restoration. Amongst 
the most adroit and enterprising of this class was one Winter de Sarre 
Louis. Winter was not more than twenty-six years of age: he was of a 
most remarkably beautiful brown complexion; he had long eye-lashes, 
and a prominent nose. Winter had all the appearance and manner of an 
officer of light cavalry. In a military costume his person was set off with 
every advantage. One day he would wear the uniform of an hussar, the next 
of a lancer, and sometimes he would appear in one of mere fancy. On 
some occasions, he was chief of a squadron, an aide-de-camp, colonel, &c.; 
he never degraded from the highest stations, and to make himself a person 
of still greater consideration, he never failed to give himself a noble parent- 
age. At times he was the son of the valient Lasalle, then of the brave 
Winter, colonel of the horse-grenadiers in the Imperial Guard ; nephew of 
General Comte de Lagrange, and cousin-germain of Rapp; in a word, 
there was no name which he did not borrow—no family of distinction to 
which he did not belong. Born of parents in easy circumstances, he had 
received an education sufficiently brilliant to be at the height of these me- 
tamorphoses ; the natural elegance of his actions, and the advantages of 
his figure, completed the illusion. 

« « Few men had made their debut under more favourable auspices, than 
Winter. Thrown at an early period of life into the career of arms, he 
obtained rapid advance; but, in the quality and capacity of an officer, 
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he was not long in losing the esteem of his superiors, who, in order tq 
punish him for his misconduct, sent him to the Isle de Rhé, in one of the 
colonial battalions. Here he acted in such a manner for some time as to 
inspire an idea of his amendment. He was, however, no sooner restored, 
than committing new frauds and insults, he was obliged to desert in order 
to escape punishment. It was then he made his way to Paris, where his 
exploits, ether as spy or sharper, procured him, in-a short time, the sad 
honour of being signalised to the police as one of the most skilful in that 
double calling. 

« « Winter made a crowd of dupes in the most elevated classes of so- 
ciety; he frequented princes, dukes, the sons of old senators; and it was 
upon them, or upon ladies of their clandestine connections, that he exer- 
cised the power of his unhappy talents. The latter especially, however 
put upon their guard against him, could never resist yielding to the desire 
of playing with him, and consequently falling victims to his frauds. For 
several months the police had been in pursuit of this seducing young man, 
who, continually changing his attire and his abode, escaped them always 
at the moment in which they flattered themselves with his apprehension : 
but this task was finally left to be accomplished by me. 

‘+* Winter was one of those Lovelaces of necklaces, who never deceive a 
woman without robbing her. I imagined, that among his victims, I should 
at least find one, who, from a spirit of revenge, would be disposed to set 
me upon the traces of this monster; after a very diligent search, I 
thought I had discovered a benevolent auxiliary of this sort; but aban- 
doned as they are, it is repelling to their feelings to sacrifice a man, how- 
ever perfidious he has been to them. I determined to proceed with every 
precaution. In the quality of auménier of the regiment, of which he was 
supposed commander, I introduced myself near the person of the cidévant 
mistress of the pretended colonel. My costume, my language, and man- 
ner, being in perfect harmony with the part I had to perform, [ obtained 
imperceptibly the confidence of the neglected belle, who gave me all the 
information | required. She made known to me her more happy rival, 
who, already ill treated by Winter, had yet the weakness to receive his 
visits, and even to make new sacrifices for him. 

‘«To this charming personage I announced myself as a friend of her 
lover's family, in order to ingratiate myself still more in her confidence and 
esteem, I declared that his parents had charged me with the payment of 
his debts, and that if she would consent to procure me an interview with 
him, she might depend upon having her claims first of all attended to. 
She was not sorry to find this occasion of repairing the breaches made in 
her small savings. One morning she sent me a note, stating, that in the 
evening she was to dine with her lover upon the Boulevard du Temple, at 
the Galiote. At four o’clock I went there, disguised as a commissionaire, 
and posted myself near the door of the restaurant. About two hours 
afterwards, I saw, approaching at a distance, a colonel of hussars, who was 
Winter, followed by two servants. I offered to take care of the horses. 
Winter had scarcely put foot on the ground, when his eyes having met 
mine, he darted upon his courser, and disappeared in an instant. Indeed, 
I thought it was impossible for him to escape. My disappointment was 
great, | sometimes despaired of apprehending him. Sometime after this 
happened, I was it:formed that he would repair to the Café Hardi, upon the 
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Boulevard des Italiens. 1 preceded him there with some of my agents, 
and when he arrived, all had been so well dis , that he ha nothing 
to do but enter a coach, of which I defrayed the expense. Conducted 
before the Commissary of police, he wished to sustain that he was not 
Winter; but, cipiitention the honourable grades which had» been 
conferred upon. him, and the many decorations which were fixed upon his 
breast, it was clearly and duly proved, that he was the individual indicated 
in. the mandate of which | was the bearer. 
‘Winter was condemned to eight years’ confinement ; he would then have 
been set at liberty, but a. peccadillo committed during his: detention at 
Bicétre, procured him eight years at the gallies. At the expiration of the 
first punishment, he was sent to the Bagne, where he still is. This. adven- 
turer was not defective in understanding. . He is reported to be the author 
of a number of songs, much in vogue among the forcats, who regard him 
as their Apacreon’.—vol. ili.---p. 294. ' ay 
Another instance, which Vidocq has given of a fashionable 
rogue, is in a rather different style of procedure. The character of 
Chambreuil indeed seems well sketched, but we will not answer 
for the redacteur’s touches, after Vidocq had traced the outlines: 
‘One Sunday, as [| was upon the Place du Carousal, with one of my 
auxiliaries, we perceived, stepping forth from the Pavillon de Flore, a per- 
sonage whose costume, not less rich than elegant, attracted universal ob- 
servation. This personage appeared to be some distinguished lord, or 
nobleman. He was covered over with lace; the embroidery of his gar- 
ments was extremely fine ; his plume waved in the air with lofty grandeur; 
his sword dangled by his side with splendour, and haughtily struck upon 
the ground : notwithstanding, to the eyes of a police-man, all ts not gold 
that glitters. He who accompanied me, requesting me to observe the great 
lord, pretended there was a striking likeness between him and a fellow 
named Chawbreuil, with whom he had been at the Bagne de Toulon. 
Thad had occasion to see Chambreuil. [ placed myself before his lordship, in 
order to obtain a peep at his face, and notwithstanding his dress, without 
difficulty, recognised the exforgat. It was, indeed, Chambreuil, a famous 
forger, whose escapes had rendered his name celebrated at the gallies. 
His first condemnation was dated from our possessions in Italy. At that 
epoch, he had followed our phalanxes, in order to have a better opportunity 
of imitating the signatures of their contractors. He had a true talent for 
this kind of imitation, but being too lavish of proofs of his ability, he was 
condemned for three years in irons. Three years soon glide away; Cham- 
breuil, however, could not resolve to endure imprisonment ; he effected his 
escape, and came to Paris, where in order to live honorably, he put in 
circulation a great number of Billets de Portufueilles, which he made 
himself. His industry in this respect, was made a crime against him ; 
brought before the tribunals, he was cast and sent to Brest, where, by 
virtue of his sentence, he should complete a sojourn of eight years. 
Chambreuil again contrived to break from his chains; but as deception 
was his ordinary resource, he was taken a third time, and formed part of a 
chain destined for Toulon. No sooner had he arrived there, than he at- 
tempted to elude the care of his guardians: overtaken, and reconducted 
to the Bagne, he was placed in the very celebrated salle, No. 3, where 


he completed the full term of his punishment, with an additional increase 
of three years. 
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‘During this detention, he endeavoured to divert himself, by practis- 
ing the part of an informer, and sharper: each of these characters was to 
his taste; but his chief predilection was for imaginary letters, which, on 
his leaving the Bagne, procured for him two years seclusion in the prison of 
Embrun. He had but just been conducted there, when understanding 
S. A. R., the Duc d’Angouléme, was passing through the city, he con- 
trived to have a petition conveyed into the hands of that prince, in which 
he represented himself as an old Vendean, a devoted servant, whose royal- 
ism had made him the object of calumay and. persecution, Chambreuil 
was immediately set at liberty, and soon afterwards, recommenced his 
former practices. 

‘ When we discovered him, it was easy to perceive from his appearance, 
that he and fortune were on good terms; we followed him for a moment 
in order to assure ourselves that it was he, and as soon as there was no 
doubt of that being the case, I accosted him in front, and declared to him 
that he was my prisoner. Chambreuil thought, then, to impose upon me, 
by repeating to me a formidable series of qualities and titles with which he 
said he was invested. He was no other than the Directeur of the Police 
du Chateau, and chief of the Haras of France; and as for myself I was a 
wretch, whose insolence he would chastise. Notwithstanding his menaces, 
I insisted upon his entering a coach with us; and as he made some diffi- 
culty of complying, we obliged him to do so by violence. Jn presence of 
M. Henry, M., the Directeur of the Police du Chateau was not disconcerted ; 
far otherwise; he assumed a tone of arrogant superiority, which made the 
principals of the Prefecture tremble; all imagined I had committed a 
mistake. ‘I have not an idea of such audacity,” cried Chambreuil; “ it 
is an insult for which | demand reparation. I will shew you who [ am, 
and we shall see, if you will be permitted to exercise a power over me, 
which the Minister would not have dared to do.” 1 saw, at that moment, 
they were on the point of offering excuses to him, and of reprimanding me. 
No one supposed that Chambreuil was an old forgat; they feared lest they 
had offended in him a man of great power, overwhelmed with the favours 
of the court. At length I sustained with so much energy, that he was 
only an impostor, that it was impossible to dispense with an order for the 
examination of his residence. It was my duty to assist the Commissaire 
of Police in the performance of this office, at which it was also necessary 
for Chaubreuil to be present. On the way, the latter whispered in my ear, 
‘“‘My dear Vidocq, in my secretary are some pieces of money, promise 
me that you will take them out, and you will not have cause to repent 
it.” I promised. ‘ You will find them,” said he, “ under a double 
spring, the secret of which I will explain to you.” He pointed out to me 
in what manner I was to extract the pieces. I drew out also from the 
place in which the pieces were deposited, papers which rendered his arrest 
perfectly legal. No forger had ever erected a scaffolding of fraud with 
more care: a great quantity of printed papers were found there, some with 
this superscription, Haras de France; others with this, Policé du Roi: 
sheets to the Telli¢re, bearing the titles of the Minister of War, brevets, 
diplomas, and a register of correspondence always open, as if by neglect, in 
order the more effectually to deceive the spy, were confirming evidence of the 
high functions, which Chambreuil attributed to himself. He was reputed 
to be related to the most eminent personages ; princes and princesses cor- 
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responded with him; and which appeared very strange, he sometimes 
wrote to the Préfet of Police, whose reply was found upon the false register 
on the margin of one of his own letters. 

‘The light which this examination furnished, corroborated so completely 
my assertions about Chambreuil, that they no longer hesitated to send him 
to the Force until judgment could be passed upon him. 

‘Before the tribunal it was impossible to induce him to confess that he 
was the forcat whom I was convinced he was. He produced on the con- 
trary, authentic certificates, in which it was stated, that he had not quitted 
Vendée till the year I]. Between him and me the judges for an instant 
were unable to decide : but | summed up so many and such strong proofs 
in support of my declarations, that his identity having been acknowledged, 
he was condemned to hard labour for life, and shut up in the Bagne of 
L’Orient, where it was not long before he resumed his old habits of 
informer. At the time of the assassination of the Duc de Berry, in concert 
with one Gerard Carette, he wrote to the Police, that they had communi- 
cations to make on the subject of that frightful crime. The character of 
Chambreuil was known, and consequently he was not believed ; but some 
individuals, so absurd as to imagine that Louvel had accomplices, demanded 
that Carette should be brought to Paris. Carette made the journey, but 
nothing was learnt from him that was not known before.’—vol. iii. p. 3065. 


We shall only extract our author’s account of one other character 
—Gaffré, who seems to have been a thorn in Vidocq’s side, and 
also an unfaithful agent of the police. 

‘ One day, on which a solemn religious ceremony was about to attract a 
great concourse of people to the church of Saint Roch, Gaffré came to me, 
and said, that he had received an order to repair there with me. ‘*! bring, 
also,” said he, ‘‘ the friends, Compére and Manignant; as it is reported, 
that a great number of foreign thieves reside in Paris at this time, we will 
spell out their connections.” ‘* Bring whom you please,” I replied; and we 
setout. When we arrived at the church, there was a very considerable 
assemblage of persons of affluence; duty required that we should not be 
all together ; Manigant and Gaffré went before. Suddenly, in the direction 
in which they were, I observed an old man jostled against a column. The 
poor fellow, from veneration of the holy place, uttered no cry: his whole 
figure was thrown into disorder; his peruque was displaced ; his footing 
failed; his hat, which his eyes pursued with a remarkable expression of 
anxiety in them, bounded from shoulder to shoulder, now here, now there, 
in perpetual motion. ‘* Messieurs je vous en prie,” were the only words he 
pronounced, in a most piteous tone of voice,—‘‘je vous en prie;” and 
holding a gold-knobbed cane in one hand, and his snuff-box and pocket- 
handkerchief in the other, his arms kept swinging in the air, when he would 
most willingly have applied them to his waist. I understood from this 
manceuvre, they were taking away his watch: but what could I do? I was 
too far from the old man; besides my advice would have been too late; 
and then was not Gaffrt an accomplice in the perpetration of the act? 
If he should be silent on the subject, without doubt, he would have his 
motives for it. I resolved to take no notice of it, and attended the result. 
The ceremony continued for the space of two hours, during which I 
observed five or six similar scuffles, in which [ perceived that Gaffre and 
Manigant were constantly engaged. The latter, who is now at the Bagne 
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de Brest, sentenced to twelve years’ labour in irons, was at this epoch, one 
of the most cunning thieves in the capital: he excelled in making money 
pass from the pockets of others into his own ; as for him, the transmutation 
of metals was reduced to a simple displacing, which he effected with incre- 
dible agility. His success at St. Roche was not considerable; however, 
he had contrived to pocket four purses and other objects of small value. 

‘«* At the conclusion of the ceremony we repaired toa traiteur to dine, 
the faithful defrayed the expense of the repast ; nothing was spared. The 
wine circulated freely ; during the desert | was admitted into their con- 
fidence ; at first the purses only were mentioned, in which were found 17 5fs. 
After paying the bill, there remained,only 100fs.; 20fs. were offered to me 
as my share, and I thought there would be no inconvenience in accepting 
it. The guests appeared delighted to have won me over to their views, 
and two flagons of Bearne were tossed off to celebrate my initiation. No 
mention was made of the watch; I did not think proper to shew myself 
more instructed on this point, than they wished me to be; I was all eyes 
and ears ; and it was not long before I knew without doubt that it was in 
the hands of Gaffré. Then assuming the manners and air ofa man in 
liquor, and, under a certain pretext, I retired with the Garcon. No 
sooner, however, was I left alone, than taking out my pencil I wrote the 
foliowing note :— 

‘** Gaffré and Manigant have just stolen a watch in the church of St. 
Roch; in the course of an hour, unless their intention change, they will 
proceed to the market place of Saint Jean. Gaffré is the bearer of the 
watch.” 

‘ “T descended with the utmost haste, and whi'st Gaffré and his accom- 
plices still believed me on the fifth story, I was in the street, and dispatched 
a courier to M. Henry. - I ascended as soon as possible; my absence had 
not been very long; when I returned I was out of breath, and red as a 
turkey-cock. They enquired if I felt better: ‘* Yes, much,” ! stammered 
out, and fell almost upon the table. ‘* Take care,” said Manigant. “ He 
sees double,” observed Gaffré. ‘* The air will restore him,” said Compere. 
Some eau sucré was offered me. ‘ Diable,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ water for me ! 
“ Yes,” they replied, ‘* take it; it will do you good.” “* Do you think so,” 
said 1, and extending my arm, instead of taking hold of tle glass, I turned 
it over, and broke it. After that I began to play the foolish tricks of a 
drunken man, and made the company merry; but when I supposed that 
sufficient time had elapsed for M. Henry to receive my dispaich, and to 
take his measures, I returned insensibly to myself. 

‘In retiring I saw with pleasure, that our rout had not been changed. 
We proceeded to the Marché Saint Jean. A corps de garde was there. 
When I saw the soldiers at a distance, I doubted much whether their pre- 
sence upon the public way was the result of my message, or that they were 
there on other affairs. As we were passing, they came to us, and politely 
taking us by the arm, invited us to enter the porte. Gaffré could not con- 
ceive what it meant; he supposed the soldiers were mistaken. He was 
inclined to argue the matter ; he was summoned to obey ; and soon after- 
wards to submit to be searched. They began with me; nothing was found 
upon my person. It came in turn to Gaffré; he was not at his ease ; 
finally, the fatal watch was extracted from his fob; he was a little discon- 
certed; but at the moment of his examination, and especially when the 
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Commissarie said to the secretary “ write: a gold watch set round with 
brilliants,” he grew pale and looked at me. Had he any suspicion of what 
had passed? [think not, for he was convinced that I knew nothing of the 
theft of the watch, and, moreover, he was certain that even being sensible 
of it, since I had not quitted him, I could not have reported the affair to 
the police. 

‘ Upon being questioned Gaffré pretended that he had bought the watch. 
He was not believed ; but as no one Pada a to claim it, it was not pos- 
sible to punish him. He was nevertheless detained by the administration 
for some time at Bicétre, and then sent en surveillance to Tours, whence 
he returned to Paris. This wretch died in 1822.’—vol. iii. p. 33, 


A considerable portion of the third volume is employed in defend- 
ing Vidocq against his accusers, who alleged, and perhaps not 
without cause, that he was not very faithful to his engagements, or 
his promises, and that he took care not to allow his acquaintance 
with thieves to injure his own interest. We have already seen how 
he contrived to entrap some of the fraternity, and we may gather 
more from the defence which he chooses to set up. We shall make 
one brief abstract of this part of the work, from the chapter which 
he quaintly entitles : 

‘ Toujours Vidocg.’ 

«** Such a one is enfoncé,”’a friend would observe to his wife, on his 
return home.—* Impossible !”"—** Eh! by my faith itis so.” “ By whom 
then ?”—-** Why need you ask? By Vidocg, to be sure.” 

‘ «* Should two faiseurs d’ affaires, who are numerous in the streets of 
Paris, meet, they would thus converse—* Do you know the news? Poor 
Harrison is at the Force.” ‘ Tut!”—*‘ Honour! He was treating for 
merchandise—I should have had my right of commission upon them—but 
the Devil interposed—in taking delivery of the goods he was arrested.” — 
** And by whom ?”—* Diable! by Vidocq.” 

‘ Tf a capture of high importance was announced in the bureaux of the 
Prefecture; if [ had apprehended some great criminal, of whom the most 
expert and cunning of the agents of the police had a hundred times lost all 
trace, they would buzz like a swarm of flies.—* It is stil] that detestable 
Vidocq, who has taken him.” All along the streets of Jerusalem and 
Sainte Anne, from tap-house to tap-house, echo would repeat, in a tone of 
despite—* Still Vidocq! Always Vidocq!” And that name was more 
grating to their ears than the surname of “ the Just,” to the Athenians. 

‘“« What happiness would it have been for the whole tribe of thieves, 
rogues, and sharpers, if expressly to offer them the means of ridding them- 
selves of me, the law of ostracism had been revived in their favour? 
With what unanimity and fellowship would they have heaped up their 
shells into one mass? But, except the conspiracies of such kind of 
persons of which M. Coco and his accomplices promised a fortunate 
denouément, what could they avail? In the bee-hive, silence was imposed 
upon the murmering drones. ‘ See Vidocq”---said the chiefs,---" take 
example from him ; what activity he displays! Always on foot, day and 
night he does not sleep. With four men, such as he, we might answer for 
the security of the capital.” 

** These praises enraged the sleepers, but they did not attempt to merit 
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them: if they aroused themselves, it was only to pass their time over the bottle; 
and instead of rendering themselves where duty called them, they formed 
small parties, and amused themselves by ¢ravailier le casaquin upon me--- 
an expression which they applied exclusively to me, ‘* No," one wonld 
say,---‘‘ it is not possible to apprehend in this manner. run-away-thieves--- 
he must have secret communication with them!” “ Parbleu.!” would 
another continue---** it is he who sets them at work---he serves as the cat’s 
paw,”---‘‘ Oh! he’s a malicious fiend,” would be added by a third. Then 
a fourth would sum up, by exclaiming in a sententious tone---‘ there are 
no thieves, he makes them.” ‘"—vol. iii. p. 76, 

We have vow given our readers a very full, though rather a long 
detail of this singular book, from which we may say that we have 
extracted almost every thing worth reading,---perhaps even some- 
thing more than this; but as it has made no little noise in peri- 
odical works, we deemed it fair to put it in the power of our 
readers to become acquainted with its principal contents. 





Ant. XI.—An Essay on the Physiognomy and Physiology of the present 
Inhabitants of Britain, with references to their Origin as Goths and 
Celts, together with Remarks upon the Physionomical Characteristics 


of Ireland, and some of the Continental Nations. By the Rev, F. 
rice. London: Rodwell. 1829. 


Tue narrow sightedness of sharp-witted, but not powerful intellects, 
has given birth to most of the crude and startling theories which 
offend the sober and amuse the idle. There is a wide difference 
in the characters of even very absurd speculators. The wild dreamer 
of dreams, and interpreter of omens, is gravely despised by the in- 
ventor of some extravagant system of nature, and the founder of an 
heretical sect is ridiculed as a madman, while an impudent empiric 
in philosophy will meet with supporters among the scoffers of his 
twin brother. It thus happens that potions may be started at a 
hazard in philosophy, and they will sometimes bring the propounder 
into sudden notoriety, and are seldom or never attended with any 
danger to his reputation. Men of some reading, of ready inven- 
tion, and ambitious disposition, take heart from this tolerance of 
learned folly, and they publish their ideas on subjects which they 
have neither the power nor the comprehension to handle. When 
they are so fortunate as to meet with a topic in which their inven- 
tion can be employed on the side of infidelity, the certainty of their 
success is doubled ; the most vulgar style of sophistry passes for 
legitimate argument, and the mind that has no more the power to 
discover a new truth than. it has to work miracles, is admired for 
its originality. There are certain times and seasons in which rea- 
soners of this kind multiply with extraordinary rapidity, and we 
should not be surprised if, after the rage for novel-reading and 
writing cease, which it soon must, the whole gay perfumed troop 
were precipated into the depths of speculation. For the present, 
however, we have to do with graver professors of reasoning—not 
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yet termed a polite art—with men of learning, and, generally speak- 
ing, of sober minds, but manifesting, in the instance before us, a 
most wilful departure from right reason. no ih 

The idea of finding an entirely distinct origin for every division of 
the human race, is not one of short standing. Its originator in 
this country was Doctor Pinkerton, and his most distinguished 
supporter, according to our author, is Doctor Macculloch. It is 
only one part, however, of the great theory about which they 
have employed their ingenuity; but even in this limited attempt 
they have both manifested the immense difference there is between 
the minds which are capable of fathoming the mysteries of a great 
systema, like that of the universe, and those whose constitution and 
habits are formed for working in detail, not for comparing and 
combining. 

The theory of Pinkerton is, that ‘ the Gothic and Celtic races 
were originally and generically different; that this difference has 
ever been clear and distinct, in their physiognomical, physiological, 
and moral character ;’ neither time, nor the changes of society, it 
is asserted, has had any influence in producing an alteration of 
these original differences, and the two races consequently are said 
to be both as distinct and distinguishable as they were two thousand 
years back. The principal distinctive marks contended for by our 
theorists, are, in the Gothic tribes, red or yellow hair, blue eyes, 
fair complexions, large limbs, and tall statures. In the Celts we 
are to meet with dark hair and eyes, swarthy complexions, and 
small statures. The existence of these varieties in the form and 
stature of the Goths and Ceits, ‘ as generic distinctions,’ our author 
refuses to admit, and the object of his work is to prove that no 
variety, either in the physiognomy or physiology of a people, has 
any thing to do with difference of breed, or origin. For the present 
we shall confine ourselves to the consideration of this part of the 
general argument, the treatise of Mr. Price furnishing many 
curious subjects for reflection. 

In contradiction to the fundamental principle of his opponent's 
creed, he asserts that national physiognomy and character are con- 
stantly subject to circumstances, and instead of being fixed and 
unchangeable, as is supposed, are perpetually assuming a different 
aspect. He allows that Tacitus, and indeed almost every Latin 
writer who has spoken of the Germans, applies to them an epithet 
which describes them as having red hair and blue eyes, but he refuses 
to allow that this description belonged to the Goths exclusively, 
as the writers above-mentioned evidently intend those expressions 
to apply to the whole nation, and not to a single tribe. There is 
but one short passage which characterises the Celts as of dark com- 
plexion ; it is found in the Agricola of Tacitus, who in speaking of 
the Saluri, a Welsh tribe, has this remark; ‘the swarthy faces, 
and generally curled hair of the Silurians, and their situation 
opposite to Spain, make us believe that the old Iberians passed 
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over, and occupied those seats.” But this is hardly to be regarded 
as of sufficient weight to out-balance a large number of authorities, 
which prove that the Celts were not less fair, red haired, and blue 
eyed, than the rest of the great northern families. 

But Pinkerton, it seems, and his well-known disciple Macculloch, 
have thought the contrary, and the former has roundly asserted his 
ill-founded opinion in his work on the History of Scotland, where 
he says, ‘that the Celts of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, at this 
day, have black curled hair, and brown faces ; those few amongst 
them, who have fair faces and red, or light hair, the grand features 
of the Goths, are of Gothic extraction ;’ and again, ‘ the Scandi- 
navians ever have been, and are, remarkable for red hair, as are the 
other Germans. The Welsh and Irish are a black haired race.’ 
These observations are also referred to the Highlanders and Low- 
landers of Scotland; the former, according to Pinkerton, having 
black curled hair, brown complexion, and dark eyes, while the 
former are conspicuous for the red, yellow, or flaxen hair, and blue 
eyes of their Gothic ancestors. 

It is singular enough that our author commences his argument 
with the above learned writer, by flatly denying the part on which 
the whole of his reasoning turns. Neither, according to him, 
have the Highlanders dark eyes, nor the Low-landers blue ones, 
and he declares himself ready to prove that he would muster more 
dark eyes in one or two Lowland counties, than in the whole of 
the Highlands together. The most important part, however, of 
his argument is, that if red hair be an infallible and absolutely 
necessary mark of Gothic descent, then the race is nearly become 
extinct, which silences his adversary’s assertion respecting its still 
extensive existence ; even in Germany, Mr. Price says, and in old 
Scandinavian Norway, red hair is as rarely met with as in England. 

But the most exquisite absurdity of Pinkerton’s notions on this 
subject, is best seen in his luminous observation respecting the 
fixed character of the understanding ;‘ no doubt,’ he observes, 
‘a Celtic understanding will always be a Celtic understanding; and 
that folly imputed to the Celts by the Greeks and Romans te- 
mains unimpaired.’ In the same spirit of enlightened philosophy, 
he says that the Celts are natural savages, meaning thereby that 
they are a peculiar and separate species, belonging to a genus 
whose inherent characteristic it is to be savage. ‘ They are savages,’ 
are his words, ‘ have been savages since the world began, and will 
be for ever savages, while a separate people ; that is, while them- 
selves, and of unmixed blood.’ The rest of this rhodomontade is 
in the style of vulgar abuse, and would puzzle a calm, meditative 
reader to decipher; it is summed up with the very significant 
dogma, that, “ what a lion is to an ass, such is a Goth to a 
Celt.” Let us hear Mr. Price’s comments on all this. 


‘It might have been expected that the scurrility and low spite of the 
above, and numerous other passages of a similar character, would have 
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secured the public opinion from being influenced by this work: but it so 
happens that the general erudition of the author, and his laborious histo- 
heel taeticeet, have given a currency to his very absurdities : so that these 
idle notions, respecting Goths and Ce'ts, instead of being laughed at, as 
the aberrations of an irritable and prejudiced mind, have, on the contrary, 
been for the most part adopted by the generality of succeeding writers; 
and among others by Dr. Macculloch, who repeats them with a tone of 
decision truly surprising, when we consider the total absence of all authority 
in his favour, buth ancient and modern. That the irascible and prejudiced 
Pinkerton should fall into this error, is not so much to be wondered at, he 
being a man of mere book-learning, though, it is true, deeply read. But 
Dr. Macculloch, in addition to his merits as a scholar and historian, is a 
man of science and an experimental philosopher. That such a man should 
so far forget his principles, as gravely to reason upon utterly unfounded 
premises, is far more strange. But if the Doctor would only condescend 
to treat this subject as he would any other scientific experiment, examining 
facts for himself, instead of being content with the gratuitous statements 
of others, | have no doubt he would perceive that the opinions contained 
in the following extracts from his writings, have not that support from facts, 
which their positive and decided style of delivery would lead us to sup- 
08e. 

‘In his ** Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland,” Dr. Macculloch 
remarks; ‘It is the breed which is the only steady criterion of national 
descent. Mixture may often introduce difficulties into the use of this test; 
but it will not often cause any that are insuperable. Here, as | formerly 
intimated, nature cannot err: and had the philologists in question been 
equally physiologists, we might have been spared half of the never-ending 
volumes which | have waded through, wading through fiction and nonsense. 
As well might we hope to see a negro race become white, as to find a Goth 
converted into a Celt, through any descent.” Again: ‘* Languages may 
be cast off or assumed, but the form and constitution never.” 

* Now I will ask the Doctor a single question: If nature never changes, 
how does it happen that the present genuine descendants of the Goths 
have lost that grand Gothic feature, their red hair? Let him travel into 
Germany, and he will find that trait as rare asin England. At least, [ 
have never been fortunate enough ‘to meet with it there, but as an excep- 
tion to the general character. 

‘ If it should be said that, although the rutile come have disappeared, 
yet the complexion, signified by the term: flavus, is still seen among the 
Germans, in their yellow hair, | reply that the existence of the yellow hair 
will not make up for the disappearance of the red. And moreover, that 
although, in some places, hair of a flaxen tint is not uncommon, yet the 
immense tracts of that country, in which the brown and dark hair, or as it 
has been called, the Celtic, prevails, will present a triumphant exposure of 
any such subterfuge. 

* The ancient Caledonians are also described as having red hair and large 
limbs ; from which their German origin was inferred. ‘ Namque rutile 
Caledoniam habitantium come, magni artus, Germaniam. originem asseve- 
rant.” 

* Now I should be glad to know in what corner of Caledonia any remains 
of this grand Gothic feature may be found. I have traversed a good 
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portion of what was once the country of these rutilows Caledonians, and | 
am satisfied that red hair has long ceased to be the universal character; 
nor are the people larger limbed than their neighbours.’—pp. 13—16. 


He then observes, that there is authority for stating that a 
cradual change has taken place in the colour of the Highlanders’ 
hair; that it was red in the third century, had assumed a yellow 
tint in the eleventh, and then became brown, as at the present 
time, the alteration being entirely produced by the changing habits 
of the people. 

\ ith regard to the difference of appearance observable between 
the chiefs and the common people of the Highlands, and which 
Doctor Pinkerton explains by making the former Goths, and the 
latter Celts, Mr. Price attributes the circumstance to the different 
modes of living in the two ranks. Instances also. are noted of the 
influence of climate on the form and countenance; the most re- 
markable, perhaps, is that of the Jews, who mixing with no other 
race, in whatever part of the world they abide, afford one of the 
best illustrations of the point in question. Those of Poland and 
Germany are said to have assumed the European cast of coun- 
tenance and complexion ; but those of Africa are of the same dusk 
hue as the native Moors; and what adds to the singularity of the 
fact is, that the darkness of the tint is proportioned to the length 
of time they have been naturalized to the soil and climate. 

Generally speaking, the dark complexion is said to prevail to 
the fortieth degree of latitude; from that point, the skin becomes 
fairer, but again assumes the dark hue, in regions exposed to intense 
cold. To whatever part of the torrid zone a people migrate, a few 
cenerations, our author states, are sufficient to change the cha- 
racteristics of the fairest tribes into those of the darker tribes. The 
exact time necessary for this operation he does not attempt to 
determine, but supposes that in the case of any white nation be- 
coming black, the change is produced by its falling into a state 
of savageness ; civilization, and its attendant circumstances, being 
the supposed cause which at present save European colonies, in the 
tropical climates, from becoming black. 

The influence, also, of different habits of life, is urged by our 
author, as another of those causes which may account for a variety 
in the physiognomical character of mankind, without having 
recourse to the wild idea of different origins. This is remarkable, 
even in the difference which exists between the inhabitants of 
towns and villages, the former having in general, a much fairer 
complexion than the latter. But he pursues the observation. 


‘But it is not merely the physical character, which is thus influenced 
by habit: even the moral or mental seems to be subject to the same 
agency, as may be seen in the instance of seamen; who even ina few 
years acquire a character, as decidedly different from that of landsmen, as 
can possibly exist between two different tribes; and, if this were continued 
by an hereditary naval life, we might expect to see it still more distinctly 
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marked. We may likewise add, that the change, effected by climate and 
habit, upon the physiognomy, is not limited to the complexion alone, 
Even the more solid parts of the face are subject to it. For Professor 
Camper, speaking of the difference of formation between the sculls of 
Americans and Europeans, says, that it Is perceptible, even in those of 
Anglo-Americans. “I have never,” says he, ‘been able to obtain pos- 
session of the cranium of a native American, nor of an Anglo-American, 
which has, however, some peculiarities that were pointed out to me by 
that celebrated artist, Mr. West; of which, as he was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, he was best qualified to judge. Their face is long and narrow; 
and the socket of the eye surrounds the ball in so close a manner, that no 
space is allowed for a large upper eyelid, which is so graceful to the coun- 
tenance of most Europeans.” And it appears that this formation does not 
proceed from any peculiarity of race; for, speaking of the upper eyelid, 
the Professor adds: ‘* The women of Oonalaska have the same physiog- 
nomy, and the same small eyelids as those of Kamtschatka. Mr. West 
informs me that this is a peculiarity observable also in the English that are 
born in North America.” We might add to this, the remark so often 
made upon the national physiognomy of the Anglo-Americans, that the 
florid and blooming complexion of Europe soon disappears, and gives place 
to one more sallow: the features also assuming a peculiar cast, which 
enables travellers, at a glance, to distinguish between Americans and 
English. 

‘ Professor Camper further remarks, that a similar change takes place 
in other countries: whereby the descendants of Europeans lose the original 
character of their parents, and assimilate to the natives of the countries in 
which they are born. ‘‘ The greatest singularity that strikes me,” says 
he, “ equally in a Celebese, a Chinese, and a Otaheitean, consists in the 
rectangular form of the inferior maxilla. I have also remarked the same 
in all the women born in Asia of Dutch or English parents. This renders 
the lower part of the face much broader than it is in other nations.” 

‘ But it appears, from the observations of the same writer, that a con- 
siderable degree of change is sometimes perceptible, even in the same in- 
dividuals, ‘it is probable,” says he, ‘that the hair becomes long and 
straight, or curled or frizzled, according to the nature of the food chiefly. 
It is remarkable that the natives of Drent, and of the Bishopric of Mun- 
ster, have naturally sleek hair; but after they had resided some years in 
Amsterdam, it begins to curl. Of this we have many instances.” 

* Now, if such changes as these are produced in one or two generations, 
and even in the same individuals, we must needs admit them to be indis- 
putable proofs of the effect of climate and habit, upon the human physi- 
ognomy. And, even in the undoubted descendants of the same ancestors, 
we often meet with differences of character, fully equal to those which 
Pinkerton and his followers would suppose to exist between Goths and 
Celts ; and to form the immutable distinctions of those two races.’--pp.3 1-34. 

Thus far we have followed our author, as a sober, reasonable 
man; intent on exposing self-sufficient folly, and bringing consi- 
derable knowledge, and the advantages of travel, to the investiga- 
tion of his favourite subject. But not a little disappointed, we now 
find in our sober reasoner, as determined and eccentric, though by 
‘no means so dangerous a theorist as his opponent, With no little 
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curiosity we began the chapter, in which he asserts is to be seen 
the principal object of the essay; an explanation, namely, of the 
causes which have produced the apparent existence of two se- 
parate races in Our Own country, and on which supposed pheno- 
menon, Pinkerton and his followers established their redoubt- 
able system. But what was our astonishment, at hearing our 
author triumphantly exclaim, after ridiculing the idea of searching 
Germany, or Scandinavia, for an explanation of the phenomenon, 
‘It is a remarkable fact, that in Britain, the dark coloured eye is 
always found to prevailin the neighbourhood of Coat Mints, and 
where coal is used as the general fuel.’! The light or blue eye is, on 
the contrary, said to be generally found in those districts where 
coals are not used, and Mr. Price challenges any one to examine, 
his statement by the evidences of fact. How, or by what prin- 
ciple, the use of this fuel, or as he scientifically expresses it, the 
sulphurated hydrogen, assists ‘ the pigment of the iris,’ he does not 
pretend to explain, but he earnestly desires physiologists to examine 
the circumstance, as fraught with many important uses. It is more- 
over but fair, that he should be permitted to make the most of this 
statement, as his book was principally written to establish his 
novel theory, respecting the black and blue eye of Britain. His 
illustration of the doctrine is as follows: 

‘ But, as a system, so new, and unlooked for, cannot be expected to be 
received without proof, I shall state such facts as, I trust, will be sufficient, 
to place the matter beyond all reasonable doubt. And as the Principality 
of Wales affords a great variety of the different characters alluded to, I 
shall therefore commence with that portion of the island. And, though 
writers upon this subject have generally referred to the colour of the hair, 
yet I must state my opinion, that it is by no means so steady and decided 
a characteristic as that of the eye. The hair is continually changing its 
hue, even in individuals; for what in the child is yellow, becomes in a few 
years brown, and, at maturity, not unfrequently black: but the colour of 
the eye is much more fixed, and unchangeable: usually assuming its cha- 
racter of hue, at a very early period of infancy, and retaining it, without 
any great variation, to advanced age. Besides, the light eye is accom- 
panied by every shade of hair, whether red, yellow, or black. And the 
colour of the eye is apparently less influenced by those external causes, 
which sooner or later must succeed in changing the general physiological 
character. And while I am describing the several districts, upon which I 
have made observation, I must state, that in grown up persons, I have ge- 
verally found the hair to have more or less a shade of brown; and, though 
black is not uncommon, and red sometimes seen, yet the people of Britain 
are, in the aggregate, a brown-haired race. 

‘ But, to proceed with this physiognomical survey :—Almost the whole 
of North Wales, and a considerable portion of South Wales, is occupied by 
a light or blue-eyed people. This feature is so obvious, that Dr. Maccul- 
loch attributes it decidedly to a Belgic extraction, and says: ‘* No other 
supposition will explain the Gothic race, or blue eye of North Wales.” 
This temperament is observable in Anglesea, Caernarvonshire, Merioneth- 
shire, and the adjoining districts, in which the people generally use peat 
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or wood fires; until we come to the south of Breconshire, and approach 
the great coal basin of South Wales; and then an almost sudden change 
is observed. The light eye ceases to be general, and the dark prevails ; 
and continues to do so, through a great portion of the counties of Glamor- 
gan and Monmouth: so much so that, in the vale of Neath, the coal-black 
eye is very generally seen; and, even in Merthyr Tydvil, notwithstanding 
the continued influx of strangers, this feature Is very distinguishable, espe- 
cially among the children of those who have been some time settled there. 
On coming from the districts of the peat and wood fires into this part of 
the Principality, this change in the colour of the eye Is singularly striking 
and observable. And it isa remarkable coincidence that this is the very 
country of the ancient Silurians, whom Tacitus describes, as possessing cha- 
- racteristics, which might have attended this feature and temperament, and 
which induced him to suppose they might be a colony from Spain. The 
ancient castle of Dunraven in Glamorganshire, is said to have been one of 
the strong holds of Caractacus. 

‘But though the black eye still. remains, I have not been able to 
ascertain that the hair of the present Silurians has a greater tendency to 
curl than that of their neighbours: nor is their complexion darker than 
that, which in Britain naturally accompanies the melanic temperament. 

‘ Whether the ancient Silurians derived their dark complexion from the 
use of coal, or whether they were really a colony from Spain, as Tacitus 
is inclined to suppose, I cannot undertake to say; but it appears certain, 
that they were acquainted with the use of coal, which is found in such 
abundance in their country; as Pennant informs us, that an ancient 
flint axe was actually discovered in one of the coal veins of Mon- 
mouthshire. 

‘As we return from South Wales, the change becomes visible, in the 
course of a few miles: for, as we quit the vicinity of the coal fires, the 
light eye resumes its prevalency, until we approach the coal of North 
Wales, in the neighbourhood of Khuabon, and Oswestry : where the dark eye 
again appears; notwithstanding the smallness of the coal basin, and the 
number of strangers employed in working it.’---pp. 37---40. 


On leaving Wales, and passing through Herefordshire, where 
coal is inless frequent use, light eyes are said to prevail, which again 
give way to those of a dark colour, near Wolverhampton, at 
which place another coal field exists. In Staffordshire, the blue 
tint returns, but as the coal district of Newcastle-uader-Line, is 
approached it becomes black, and so remains for a considerable 
distance on the Preston road. In the environs of Manchester, the 
dark eye is very rare, and this is explained by our author, as result- 
ing from the circumstance of there being on the road side, an 
extensive turf bog, from which a large portion of the inhabitants 
are accustomed to supply themselves with fuel! From Manchesterto 
Stockport, we again meet with coal fires, and dark eyes, but in the 
hills of Derbyshire, are refreshed once more with the celestial blue, 
because there coals are expensive, and less generally employed. 

In Germany, and in the Netherlands, Mr. Price observes, the 
grey, or rather blue eye prevails ; but he was astonished to find, on 
approaching Liege, on his way from Aix la Chapelle, the dark 
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eye opening upon him. Struck with astonishment at such an 
unexpected appearance, he began to doubt the solidity of his 
system, and to think there might after all be more in the Pinker- 
tonian theory than he had formerly been inclined to allow. ‘ But,’ 
he triumphantly exclaims, ‘the whole phenomenon was presently 
explained by the appearance of some coal pits, with their ma- 
chinery, by the road side.” The famous divining rod is a con- 
temptible invention, in comparison with the theory of Mr. Price 
for the discovery of the hidden things of the earth. For so great 
is his confidence in the applicability of his rule, that he asserts he 
should without hesitation say, there is coal in any district, where 
he finds people with black eyes, after having before met with 
people having blue ones. To the full and perfect demonstration of 
which he has thus given of his theory, he doubts not, every unpre- 
judiced person will assent, and that it will be concluded, that the 
inhabitants of this country are distinguishable into fair and dark, 
not from their having Gothic, or Celtic, blood in their veins, but 
from their physical character. To this, few people in their right 
senses will, we think, object, but then comes the touch-stone of 
our faith in Mr. Price’s soundness of reasoning; namely, whether, 
we are to believe, with him, that this physical character is deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of coals, and the employment of 
them as fuel. There isastrong temptation in this erudite theory to 
merriment, which is not alittle increased bythe confidence which the 
author places in the demonstrations of its truth. But this feeling 
is subdued by the respect we feel for the industry, and patient ob- 
servation, which he has evidently employed on the subject. And 
after all, the observations which he has made, though not sufficient 
to establish his theory, are highly curious; and if the statements 
of his facts be all correct, the coincidence he has discovered, is 
singular and very worthy of consideration. His error appears to 
lie, and it is a very pardonable one in a theorist, in attributing toa 
single circumstance that which is probably referable to many com- 
plicated ones. It would, however, be well worth the while of any 
traveller to take Mr. Price’ s book with him, and see if his state- 
ments be correct, and whether they are borne out or contradicted by 
other facts of a similar nature. 

There isa great deal of curious matter in the volume, which 
proves the devotion of the author to the line of inquiry he has 
taken up. The following remarks on the Celtic origin of the 
Caledonians, is worthy of perusal. 


‘It has also been contended, in proof of the Celtic origin of the Cale- 
donians, that Scotland abounds with the remains of Druidical monuments : 
and, whilst a great number of these have been described, it is rather sin- 
gular that the most extensive collection in the whole country should 
hitherto (at least as far as I can ascertain), have escaped the notice of an- 
tiquarians : I advert to the extraordinary assemblage of carns and circles 
at Clava, on the banks of the Nairn, near the field of Culloden, and of 
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which I have never been fortunate enough to meet with a description. | 
was led to notice these monuments, by accidentally finding, on the south 
side of the muir, the remains of two circles of upright stones, about a 
quarter of a mile apart, and each consisting of several concentric circles : 
and in one I could distinguish the remains of four such: three of them 
being formed of separate stones, and one of an agger of loose stones. 
These circles seem to have supplied materials for building part of the park 
wall, or dyke, as it is called, near which the two armies were drawn up, 
at the battle of Culloden Moor. 

‘ On conversing with the people of the neighbourhood, I was informed 
that there were vthers of a similar descripticn, a little to the southward. 
I accordingly proceeded in that direction: and, on reaching the other 
side of the Nairn, was absolutely astonished at the immense number of 
carns, circles, and upright stones, which covered the plain, on the banks 
of the river, for nearly the space of a mile in length. At first sight they 
appeared a perfect labyrinth of ruins ; but, on a more accurate inspection, 
I found them to consist of the remains of seven or eight large carns, each 
originally surrounded by acircle; and in some instances by two concentric 
circles of upright stones, at regular distances ; besides innumerable (such 
to me at least they seemed) smaller carns and loose stones, scattered over 
the ground ; the whole forming one of the most singular and striking scenes 
I ever beheld, and evidently once belonging to some great metropolitan 
Druidic establishment. 

‘ Many of the carns have been greatly reduced, and their circles de- 
molished, for the purpose of building the neighbouring houses and fences; 
and doubtless many others have entirely disappeared. The larger carns, 
including the outer circle, are sixty or seventy feet in diameter. The tall 
stones are about six feet high, and in some instances ten or eleven. One 
carn is surrounded by a circle, consisting originally of thirteen of these 
upright stones, standing twenty-four feet asunder, and twenty-four feet 
from the central heap; which is, upwards of twenty feet in diameter, and 
of proportionable height. 

* Two other carns are each surrounded by a circle of eleven upright 
stones, and another by a circle of nine stones of the same description ; 
though none of the circles are now in a perfect state. In some instances 
the loose stones of the central mound seem to have been removed ; in 
which case the floor is formed of a kind of pitching stones regularly laid. 
Whether all these carns are constructed in this manner, or whether these 
pitched areas were always covered with a central conical heap of stones, I 
could not determine, though upon that supposition I have here included 
them among the carns. There is likewise, among the ruins, an oblong 
Square enclosure, one hundred and thirty feet long, formed of a low agger 
of loose stones, with an entrance, and having within it two other enclosures 
of a similar description.’-—pp. 68—71. 


The origin, however, of this people, Mr. Price allows must be 
left undetermined, the solution of the problem being only to be 
expected !f the lost works of Ammianus Marcellinus should ever 
come to light. The Picts and the Belge are not considered, and 
some very interesting remarks are made on the language of the 
latter, which display considerable antiquarian research ; the same 
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observation may also be applied to the chapter on the Saxons and 
Romans. These disquisitions are followed by remarks on the 
present local physiognomy of the people of the United Kingdom, 
and the survey which is taken certainly proves one thing, the very 
absurd and pernicious theories of Pinkerton and his coadjutor, Dr. 
Macculloch. For, to cite one of the instances given, in Wales the 
Celtic race has always predominated, but there is no country, it is 
said, in which the physiognomy of the people is so various, partaking 
sometimes of the rudest, at other times of the noblest and most 
delicate character. The Roman nose is observed by Mr. Price to 
be more frequent among the Welsh than any other of the British 
peasantry ; but ‘the dark or light colour of the eye depends, as in 
other parts of the kingdom, upon the use of coal fuel!’ A singular 
fact is mentioned respecting the fine stature of the Welsh, namely, 
‘that the militia of Carmarthenshire require a larger space of 
ground to form their line upon, than that of any other country.’ 
The females of North Wales are also complimented by Mr. Price, 
who says that they have ‘a more delicate and lady-like style of 
person, than the fair inhabitants of more accomplished districts 
can make boast of. The most amusing chapter, however, in this 
part of the volume is that on the natives of Ireland, whom Mr. 
Price would divide, not according to their Celtic or Gothic origin, 
but into the well fed and the ill fed, no other difference, he says, 
being discernible among them. He thus characterises their physi- 
ognomy : 


‘Among the Irish peasantry the hair is generally dark, and in some 
districts particularly black, especially about Roscrea and its vicinity : and 
this character may be observed to prevail throughout a great portion of 
the south of Ireland: but, with this excessive blackness of hair, the eye is 
uniformly grey or bluish. Turf fuel does not appear to darken the iris as 
coal does. But their distinguishing trait is the lower eyelash; which is 
remarkably dark, and thick ; more so than in any other people I have ever 
seen, except the natives of Savoy: and this, combined with the light eye, 
forms a very marked feature among the Irish. 

‘But, though tne eye is so universally of the xanthous character, yet, 
as in every other country, there are local varieties, and shades of difference. 
For instance, near Carrigogunniel, on the banks of the Shannon, the blue 
assumes a much deeper tint than in the neighbouring districts: but the 
cause of this variety I have not been able to discover. 1 have sometimes 
seen persons of a sandy complexion ; but it has been chiefly among those 
classes, whose circumstances admit of a more varied mode of living: and 
though I have heard that complexion ascribed to the Irish indiscriminately, 
I have never visited any part of the country in which it was general among 
the peasantry ; though | have seen tracts of considerable extent, wherein 
the dark hair prevailed. 

_ ‘Among the lower orders, the face is longish, but the nose small, and 
inclined to turn up; and rarely rises to the form, styled Roman. Nor can 
we fail to remark the contrast between the coarse and ordinary cast of 
countenance, so general among them, and their straight grown limbs, and 
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symmetry of person. Indeed, it has been observed, that what nature has 
denied in beauty of feature, she has compensated in growth. But as I see 
no restraining law, nor any necessity for this drawback, on the bounty of 
nature, I can only say that at present I cannot pretend to assign a reason 
why the same causes, which produce good symmetry in the form of the 
limbs, should not extend their influence to the features also. But though 
the Irish are generally well grown, yet this procerity is not altogether 
universal; there being several extensive districts, in which the people are 
by no means tall, nor even above the middle size. Neither are there many 
x Heo in which they can compete, in stature, with the natives of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire : but it would be difficult, in any part of Ireland, to find 
among the peasantry a person of deformed growth, or even so much as 
one of those knock-kneed or bandy-legged men, which in some other 
countries are by no means uncommon. 

‘It is said that a change for the worse has taken place within the last 
generation in the appearance of the Irish peasantry: that forty years ago 
every cottage had its cow ; and the people, possessing a plentiful supply 
of milk, with their potatoes, and their constitutions not being injured by 
hard labour, were a remarkably fine grown race. Since which time, in 
consequence of the immense increase of population, and the minute sub- 
divisions of land in many places, the cow has disappeared, and the people 
now subsist upon potatoes and water. Those who have had opportunities 
of observing this change, cannot but exceedingly lament the very visible 
physical deterioration in the lower orders. And should this state of things 
continue, or should the evil increase, as it threatens to do, we must expect 
to find the Irish peasantry reduced to a character the very reverse of that 
which their fine soil and mild climate would, under favourable circum- 
stances, naturally impress them with. 

‘Holinshed, speaking of the Irish Gallow-glasses, says they were 
“* strong, robust men, chiefly feeding on beef, pork, and butter.” But many 
changes have taken place, in Ireland as well as in other countries, since the 
days of O'Neil, and his tall retainers.’~-pp. 103—106. 


Mr. Price has furnished a very amusing, and in many respects a 
curious and useful addition to our stock of physiognomical lite- 
rature. His book is not a large one, and merits to be read by all 
persons curious in such things. It remains to be seen, how far his 
theory tends to establish the truth, that the outward characters of 
form depend on individual habits and local circumstances. 
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Arr. XII. — Histoire des Sectes Religieuses, qui sont nées, se sont 
modifices, se sont eteintes, dans les différentes contrées du Globe, depuis 
le commencement, du siécle dernier jusqu’ a V epoque actuelle. Par 
M. M. Grégoire ancien Evéque, de Blois, Tome quatriéme. Nouvelle 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 512. Paris: 1829. 

In a preceding number of our Review, we noticed the three forme! 


volumes of this work. They are divided into five books: the present 
volume contains the sixth and seventh. 
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The sixth gives an account of rue Greek Cuvrcu. *“ By the Greek 
Church,” says our Author, “ we understand not only that portion of 
Christendom, which uses, in its liturgy, the Greek language; but also 
those churches, which adopt the Sclavonian, although they preserve, in 
other respects, the customs and usages of the other churches of the East. 
Among them, some, but their number is small, yet acknowledge the 
authority of the pope. 

“The Greeks, who adopt the Sclavonic ritual, are spread over the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian territories ; but principally over Poland. 
At the time of the dismemberment of that kingdom, its population con- 
sisted of 

Millions of Jews, 
of Roman Catholics, 
of Greeks, united to the Roman see, 
of Greeks, dissident from it. 


16 millions.” 


‘* The Greeks in Poland, were generally subject to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and followed that city in its phases of union and disunion 
with the see of Rome. In 1569, they were induced by the ruling power 
to submit to the Roman see; but the discipline of the Greek church was 
preserved : married laymen were ordained priests ; this custom yet prevails, 
The Mass, and the whole of the divine office, are said in the Sclavoman 
language; the antient forms of the Sacerdotal vestments is still used ; 
it is precisely that of the priest in the picture of the communion of St. 
Jerome.” ‘The Greeks in Poland, who adhered to the Roman Catholic 
church, received the name of the united Greeks ; those who separated from 
it, were called Dissidents. It was chiefly by fomenting divisions between 
then, and taking the latter under her protection, that Catharine II. 
established her ascendaacy in Poland. Before her interference, the parties 
lived in the greatest harmony. M. Grégoire proceeds to shew the means 
which were successively employed by Peter the Great and Catharine II. to 
withdraw the united Greeks from their obedience to the Roman see. 
Catharine resorted to extreme measures of persecution. ‘ All the posses- 
sions of the Bishops were,” says our author, “ confiscated ; the monks and 
nuns were expelled from their convents; the curates were displaced ; 
terror and misery prevailed every where; Stephen Lewinski, bishop of 
Lurkau, assures us that, in three dioceses, his own and those of Kiow and 
Viadimer, which contained 5000 parishes, there remained in 1802, only 
180. These persecutions continued throughout the reign of Catharine IL, 
the Catharine so much praised by Voltaire, d’ Alembert, Diderot, and so 
many others.” Our author proceeds to mention the Sects in the Greek 
church, the condition of its members, in different parts of the East, in 
Italy, in Corsica, and some other places 

He then informs us that, in 1809, Ignatius, the metropolitan of Arta, 
placed in the hands of Count Romanzof, the Chancellor of the Russian 
empire, an historical memoir of the number, doctrine and discipline of the 
dissident Greeks throughout the Russian dominions. Our author gives 
an abridgment of it; this is extremely curious, but too long for insertion : 
he also gives an interesting account of the attempts made at different times 
by the Roman Catholic church and several Protestant churches, to effect 
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a union with the Greek church. He concludes this part of his work with 
a summary view of the actual state of Greece; then, looking the world 
over, he announces that a crisis approaches ; few of the potentates of the 
world are sensible of its approaching; the councillors by whom they are 
surrounded, and who must mix much with the work, cannot but be sensible 
of it; and must be perfidious if they do not mention it to their masters, 
The people in the oppressed nations are yet silent and inactive, but their 
attitude shews that a volcano is formed, anu that we should expect its 
speedy eruption. 

In this part of his work, our author assigns a chapter to the Paulicians ; 
we lament its being so short ; the subject would have given him an oppor- 
tunity of shewing the rise and extension of Jiberal opinions in religion, 
They began with the fathers of this creed, and have devolved through the 
disciples of Erasmus, the Arminians of Holland, the Latitudinarians of 
Cambridge, to the modern Unitarians. We also wish he had assigned a 
chapter to the Waldenses, of whom we now read so much, but of whom, 
in reality, we know little. 

His seventh book is assigned to the Church of England. The writer 
gives some account of its origin : he accuses the members of it of enormous 
hatred of the Catholics, the most unfounded prejudices against them, and 
the most complete ignorance of their doctrine and discipline. This may 
be excusable in a foreigner, but we hope no British Catholic will use such 
language. Crimination and recrimination should henceforth cease. Con- 
troversy, except of the fairest kind, should be avoided on both sides. If 
necessity should force either party into it, every harsh, every irritating ex- 
pression should be rejected ; former feuds should be forgotten, and angry 
words wholly rejected. The christianity, good sense, and good policy 
equally prescribed to all. 

The ex-bishop then proceeds to state the formularies of faith of the 
Anglican church ; the Erastian controversy, and the rise and disappear- 
ance of the non-jurors. He gives a summary view of the High church, 
the Low church, of Hoadlyism, and the Confessional. He then crosses 
the Atlantic, and shews the state of the Episcopalian church in America. 
Then, returning to England, he inserts a brief notice of the Methodists, 
the Moravians, and the Quakers; of the Biblical Societies, and of 
the late act of the Legislature for the relief of the Catholics, upon which 
he passes a warm eulogium. We observe with surprise that he is silent 
on the Unitarians; if he should publish a new edition of his work, we re- 
commend him to give a full account of the rise and extension of this com- 
munity, and a much fuller account than that contained in one of his former 
volumes of the Rationalisis of Germany. 

On the general merits of the present volume, we have only to repeat the 
praise of laborious and extensive research and liberal sentiment, which we 
bestowed on the three former. We shall hear with pleasure that the 
writer is engaged in a new edition of the whole work. ‘* Few persons,” 
says an eminent old writer, ‘‘ have written after more laborious inves- 
tigation, or with greater care, than I have done: yet it has seldom hap- 
pened, on my perusing any of my works, after it’s issuing from the 
press, that I have not found in it something, the omission or insertion of 
which would have materially improved it,” 
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Anr. XILL.—Tales of Field and Flood; with Sketches of Life at Home. 
By John Malcolm. 12mo. pp. 32% London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
1829. 


Ir is a common remark that poets seldom write elegant prose. We do 
not assent to this assertion but in a very partial degree. ‘That there is a 
strong tendency to inflation in the prose of many poets, we are willing to 
confess, but this is generally observable only in writers of a seconcary 
class, and with whom the fault is not the result of their being poets, but 
of a certain weakness and unhealthiness of intellect which has no connec- 
tion with any of the qualities which give them even a moderate title to 
their minstrel name. The prose which has been written by poets of the 
highest order, is also, like their poetry, of the noblest and most splendid 
kind. Milton, Dryden, and Schiller all afford instances in proof of our 
assertion. The truth is, the erroneous opinion as to the capabilities of 
poets in prose composition, has been taken from a correct one respecting 
the impossibility of a mere prose writer, however gifted, becoming a poet. 
The latter case is a true one, but its converse is not. Cicero's incapacit 
for poetry is no evidence that Virgil could not have written admirable prose. 

But notwithstanding this, there are, it must be confessed, dangers 
almost peculiar to the poet in the process of prose composition. These 
are chiefly such as belong to his natural habit of viewing things under ex- 
aggerated forms or colours, or to his choosing subjects which, by their 
near resemblance to those he is accustomed to treat in verse, betray him 
intoa style of thought and expression which are out of keeping with the 
earnest, but sober, character of prose. Mr. Malcolm has deservedly ob- 
tained our praises on a former occasion. He is a very pleasing and tender 
poet; occasionally, it is true, loving more than we could wish to dwell on 
his old trade of war, but generally writing with as much good taste as feel- 
ing. His present production, though not so pleasing to us as former ones, 
is not without many marks of the ability on which we originally bestowed 
our praise. But Mr. Malcolm has fallen into all the faults which we have 
mentioned it likely the pogt would commit on such occasions. The first 
chapter is full of offences against both style and thought. Thus, what 
could have persuaded any one but a juvenile theme-writer to pen such a 
passage as the following. 

‘ Darkness has for some time given place to the grey twilight of the 
morning, and now the sun, circling upwards from the sea, has touched the 
mountain-tops with fire, and kindled all the woods. He salutes us through 
the green foliage, whose dewdrops sprinkled over us, shed freshness and 
balm upon the fevered brow. Sweet is the breeze of the morning,—the 
breath of nature,—although in the line of march the fumes of a cigar will 
cecasionally mingle with its flower-scented gale.’—p. 21. 

But there are amusing passages in the book, and such as, in some mea- 
sure, redeem its character from the neglect to which, after reading the 
above, we felt inclired to resign it. Our readers will not be unamused 
with the following story, which is said to have been related when the au- 
thor and two friends sought repose after a long day’s march. 

‘ The fatigues of the day soon passed away from us, as they seemed also 
to have done from those around us; which appeared from their frequent 
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and careless laugh, as they sat around their little fires, with their arms 
piled beside them. As our party consisted of three, a number alike con- 
fidential and conversational, we felt no inclination to sleep; and general 
and commonplace topics being discussed, the conversation became of a 
more particular and personal nature, and began to take a retrospective 
cast. Then came reminiscences of strange adventures which had hap- 
pened to ourselves, or which we had heard related by others. This vein 
is infectious; and, after I had contributed to the amusement of the night 
by the narrations of the most striking incidents with which the life of a 
soldier supplied me, Douglas, the earlier part of whose life had been 
passed at sea, began as follows :-— 

‘J shall not trouble you with the monotonous variety, if I may so 
express myself, of a sea-life, with its storms, and calms, and shipwrecks, 
&c., but shall merely relate to you two scenes which I witnessed on the 
deep, the impressions of which no time or circumstances will ever erase 
from my mind. 

« «In returning home from a voyage to the polar seas, our ship was in 
danger of being shut up among the ice, or crushed by its large masses 
floating around us. Our escape, I think, was owing to a smart gale of 
wind, which, springing up in the right quarter, enabled us to thread our 
way through the dreary labyrinths of icebergs, and gain the open sea, when 
jo, Fear a large ship hove in sight from among the ice, from the perils of 
which she seemed, like ourselves, to have just escaped, 

‘“ The sight of a vessel in such circumstances is always hailed with 
delight, as it takes away, in part at least, that load of loneliness from the 
heart produced by a long voyage, for there is nothing so lonely as the sea. 
The desert hath its green spot and its solitary palm ; but on the blue and 
boundless ocean there is no fixed object on which the eye can rest, or the 
spirit repose, but an endless undulating plain, without rock or hill, or tower 
or tree, to break its solitude or to brighten its desolation. 

‘* In hopes of having her company on the homeward voyage, we bore 
away towards the vessel, and came up with her in a few hours, but were 
much surprised at not seeing any of her crew upon deck, except the man 
at the helm. It seemed as if, overcome with their toils and struggles 
among the ice, they had all gone to sleep. Upon approaching nearer we 
hailed her repeatedly, but none replied, not even the steersman, who was 
lashed to his post; and it was not until we came close alongside that we 
beheld the fearful phenomenon of a ship under full sail without a crew, 
and with a dead man at the helm. He seemed to have been frozen to 
death, and glued to his post; but the fate of the crew was veiled in the 
shadow of mystery, over which conjecture hovered in vain. It was among 
the secrets of the great deep, not to be revealed until time and tide shall 
cease to flow, and until the sea give up its dead!” ’—pp. 41—14. 

Throughout this little volume, our author has illustrated the truth of 
our observation, that poets in writing prose are then most in danger of 
sinning against good taste, when they approach subjects the most poetical. 
The lighter part of these tales is much preferable to the sentimental, 
which is generally indifferent, while the descriptions of scenery, for the 
most part, are positively bad. 
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Ant. XI1V.—Historical and Biographical Atlas, or Charts of Sacred 
and Profane History and Biography, for the use of Schools and 
Students in History ; from the Creation of the World to the Birth of 
Christ. By John Bruce. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1828, 


A Companion to the above. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 1828. 


Tue plan upon which this very useful Work is compiled, has formed 
the foundation of many excellent and valuable publications. But Mr. 
Bruce’s Atlas and Summary come recommended to us with the united 
merits of comprehensiveness and clearness. The plates to the Atlas are 
very neatly executed, and give at one view the connection between sacred 
and the different divisions of profane history; with another column exhibit- 
ing the progress of the Arts and Sciences through the various epochs of 
the world. The Summary which accompanies the Charts in a separate 
volume, contains a great quantity of historical and chronological informa- 
tion carefully arranged and compiled from esteemed authorities. The 
Work is altogether highly creditable to the industry and ingenuity of the 


Author, and will be found of considerable use to students in ancient uni- 
versal history. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Domestic and Foreign. 


A new Annual, upon a more enlarged and splendid scale than any 


hitherto attempted, is now, we are informed, in active preparation. It is 
to be entitled, the Landscape Annual, or the ‘Tourist in Switzerland and 
Italy; and will be published by Mr. Jennings early in November. It is 
said to consist of twenty-six highly finished line engravings, executed 
from coloured drawings taken on the spot, by Mr. Prout, the whole under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Heath. The literary department is conducted 
by Mr. T. Roscoe. A few specimen copies of the work, whole bound in 


Morocco, a size larger than the Keepsake, are now daily exhibited at the 
publishers. 


The “ Lirerary Souvenir ” of the present year is expected to be the 
most brilliant number of the Work which has yet been produced. It contains 
twelve exquisitely finished Line Engravings, from Pictures by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Leslie, Harlowe, Collins, H. Howard, Chalon, Allston, F, P. 
Stephanoff, Martin, R. Westall, Uwins, and Phalipon. Among ‘the 
leading attractions of this department of the Work, are: a full-length 
Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, in the character of Lady Macbeth, by Harlowe; 
a Portrait of the Honourable Miss Fox ; the celebrated Jacob’s Dream of 
Allston; the much admired Picture of the Sale of the Pet Lamb, by 
Collins; a Tournament, by Martin; and a Portrait, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. ‘The Literary Contents of the Volume have received a considerable 
accession of strength; and include contributions from a variety of dis- 
tinguished pens, not hitherto engaged in works of this class: Among 
others, the Author of * High-ways and By-ways ;” John Galt; Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed; the Author of “ Constantinople in 1828 ;” Caroline 
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Bowles; Miss Mitford; Mrs. Hemans; the Author of “ The Kuzzilbash ;” 
Barry Cornwall; the Author of “ Richelieu ;” Lord John Russell; Dr, 
Maginn; James Montgomery ; T. K. Hervey; the Authors of the “O’Hara 
Tales; the Author of ‘‘ the Sorrows of Rosalie;” Sir Aubrey de Vere, 
Bart.; W.S. Walker; D.M. Moir; Miss Jewsbury; Hartley Coleridge; 
Derwent Conway; T. H. Bayly; Author of ‘* Tales of the Moors ;” 
William and Mary Howitt; Author of ‘* Tales and Confessions ;” John 
Bowring; Rev. T. Dale; Joanna Baillie; Rev. C. Hoyle; Richard 
Howitt; the Author of ** Rouge et Noir;” Alaric A. Watts. The Lite- 
rary Souvenir will not be published until November. It is, however, 
already completed. 

Tue New Year's Girt, and Juvenile Souvenir, is, we are informed, 
about to appear in an improved form, and embellished by eleven line 
Engravings from pictures, by Shee, Westall, Hamilton, Singleton, Gains- 
borough, Boaden, Pigler, F. Howard, &c. &c. 

The Literary Department of the Work will be found to contain original 
articles in prose and verse from the pens of Mrs. Holland; The Author 
of “Constantinople in 1828 ;” Mrs. Hemans; The Author of * Recol- 
lections of the Peninsula ;” Sneyd Edgeworth, Fsq.; Mrs. Howitt; Miss 
Jewsbury; Barry Cornwall; T. K. Hervey, Esq.; The Author of * Soli- 
tary Walks through many Lands;” Miss Strickland; Richard Howitt, 
Esq.; The Author of ‘‘ The Rival Crusoes;” Mrs. Alaric Watts. 


Tne Juvenite Keepsake, (vol. 2d) Edited by Mr. Roscoe, the Illus- 
trations conducted by Mr. Heath, with contributions from the most 
popular and esteemed authors. 


TRANSATLANTIC AnNuALs---The Atlantic Souvenir, published at 


Philadelphia, and the Token, published at Boston, may shortly be expected 
in London. They will be enriched with numerous fine engravings, and 
the Contributions are by the most distinguished writers in the United 
States. 

The “ Winrer’s Wreatu for 1830,” a Collection of Original Pieces 
in Prose and Verse, contributed by Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mary 
Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, Miss E. Taylor, Miss Bowles, Miss M. A. Browne, 


? 


Delta, author of ‘* Recellections of the Peninsula,” author of ‘‘ Selwin,” 
author of ‘‘ Rank and Talent,” a Modern Pythagorean, the Roscoes, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, Rev. Drs. Butler, Raffles, and J. Parry---Bow- 
ring, Wiffen, W. Howitt, Derwent Conway, Hartley Coleridge, &c. &c.; 
and embellished with engravings from Northcote, Howard, H. Bone, Favell, 
Stephanoff, Christall, Lewis, Wild, Jan Steen, Moses, Williamson, and 
Austin. 

In consequence of a representation from the proprietors of “ Friendship’s 
Offering,” “the Offering,” a new Annual, announced by Mr. Dale, is to 
be named “ the Iris, or Literary and Religious Offering.” 

‘Most of the Annuals for the ensuing Christmas have agreed not to send 
out what arecalled show-boards, i. e. specimens of their plates on pasteboard, 
such as were last year so common in every bookseller’s shop throughout 
the country. This is considered a judicious measure; as those displays 
not only tended to waste a number of the earliest and best impressions 
of the engravings, but also to do away with the charm of novelty in 
the volumes themselves, when purchased or presented as tokens of 
regard, 
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